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SO OME SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF FAO* 


CONRAD TAEUBER 


tion—generally referred to as FAO— which if properly and effectively applied — 
is specialized agency of the United would make it unnecessary for the world’ 
Nations. It has been given the task of help- people to suffer the chronic malnutrition that | 
ing member governments to realize their characterized a large Proportion of the 
jective in in ‘the field of nutrition and agricul- _ world’s people before the war. Restoring the 
There are and prewar years is not enough. For too large a 
_ objectives to which they have subscribed & proportion of the world’ I's people, these “ “nor- 
are stated i in the FAO Charter as follows: a levels have always been no more than 


a raising levels of nutrition and standards of liv- a various levels of chronic malnutrition. Dur- 


Ee Food d and Agriculture Organiza- agriculture, nutrition, forestry and fisheries, 


ing of the People under their respective jurisdic. ing the years from 1935 to 1939, -' the first re 

_ securing improvements in the efficiency of the > the world’s people lived in countries where y 
q _ production and distribution of all food and agri- the total food | supply available at retail was — 

cultural products; approximately | adequate, i.e., 2,750 calories 

bettering the conditions of rural hid more per person per day. ‘Another one- 
thus contributing toward an 


I propose to say” tation, person per day, a level that would not 
_ about the basic assumptions of FAO, and | in the long run maintain health and effi- yo 
then to turn my attention to some of the ciency. One-half of the world’s people lived — 
important sociological questions in countries where the total food supplies 
countered in its work, = averaged less than 2,250 calories per person 
— is a basic assumption of FAO that there per day, a grossly inadequate diet. Where 4a 
=a exists and is being developed a a large body levels of calorie supplies were low, our study — 
of scientific and technical knowledge in also. revealed, the diets generally showed an 


* Paper read fure the meeting of the 
Sodety,. "Asbury Park, supply bulk, and inadequate ‘utilization of 
April 24, — those which are the better sources of 
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‘food supplies were comparatively abundant, chological process operates in the preference 


AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
-_ vitamins and m | minerals essential to h health and able The p preference given to white bread in 


Moreover, average levels. of consumption fs an example— the > nutritionally superior is 
x 
In fact, even in the countries where prewar ‘status in the worker’s group. The same psy- 
a there were wide differences i in the actual con- of the poor Oriental family for the highly- — oh 
sumption of various ‘groups. In the United milled rice which the upper cl classes use, even 
‘States, for example, which is near the top of ‘though experts are generally agreed that this 
the scale i in terms of available food supplies _is nutritionally undesirable. 
per person, President Roosevelt reported to A survey of food consumption in the 7 
_ the nation that one-third of its people were ‘United States, made by the Bureau of Hu- 
_ ill fed—and large segments of the popula-~ man Nutrition and Home Economics, reveals a 
cs tion could attest to the truth of his statement si that as incomes increase, the proportion of 
out of bitter experience. In the countries families with good diets also increases, but q 
ie food was less abundant, the inequali- that there are families with poor diets at all 
ie ties tended to be even greater. Some students ~ income leve vels. 1 These findings could easily 
of the subject, in fact, claim that as the | be generalized to most parts of the world, 
x total volume of food supplies per person de- bs whether in another highly-industrialized so-_ 
 clines, the emphasis on food consumption ciety” or in a primitive agricultural society. 
among the favored groups increases; the ‘They indicate something of the importance 


quantity and variety of food consumed by of nutritional education to establish good 
these groups, as well as t the time and effort - food habits as one . aspect of the attack on 
go into its preparation, are increased, malnutrition. 


and a well- fed look becomes an important Very great changes in gricultural pro- q 


| of social status. duction are necessary to correct the wide- 
_ Though the level of supplies primarily de- < "spread malnutrition of the world. If even _ 

_ termines the amount of food that the aver- _ modest nutritional targets are to be realized _ 
= age person may have for his own use, there — for the world’s population, total food produc- _ 
it is abundant evidence that generally the food — J tion by 1950 would need to be double the . | 
which are available are not used average output of the prewar years. The 


A . in the most efficient manner. This is also a rates of increase would vary considerably — 


; ag problem with which FAO is concerned. Pre- from commodity to commodity, and the pro- ¥ 


q ee ventable wastes in storage, handling, and — ~ duction of dairy Products, fruits, and vege- — 
Maer of foods are of staggering pro- tables would have to increase more rapidly 

portions. This is true even in cultures where than the production of cereals. . Accomplishing 
i te supplies are very low and where con- such changes in the volume and pattern of 


"siderable attention may be given to practice : production is very difficult, particularly in . 7 


aa to minimize some obvious sources vyjew of the widespread destruction of agri- 
of loss, such as gleaning the harvested fields. cultural facilities caused by the war. The 
i he example, recent estimates indicate that member governments of FAO have joined 
_ the institution of measures to eliminate read- efforts in "attacking this problem, and the 
ily preventable losses of harvested rice in immediate issue is to devise the practical — 
_ the world would annually make available means by which the world’s nutrition can be _ 
more rice than is produced in the U.S.A. — improved. The task calls for co-ordinated — 
Moreover, the fact that food habits action on ; a broad “front, which n 


ae has tended to give preference to + Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department _ 


methods of ‘Processing without primary re- Agriculture, “Are We Well Fed?”, Miscellai 
to the effect on value of the food avail- Publication No. 
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turn the skills and points of view of many are adapted to their local conditions. The 
specialties are required. Agricultural Extension Service in this coun- 
=o Since effective methods for improvement _ = try, and § similar endeavors in many other ie 
of agriculture and nutrition involve changes countries, are ‘testimony to the practical re- 
a that reach into many aspects of the culture i: sults that can be achieved through securing | 
of peoples, it is clear that the sociologist has a general acceptance of improvements in in agri- 
a a significant place in the teams of techni- cultural techniques. The fact that existing ty 2 
z cians that are needed to develop the neces- practices in any area are interwoven with the — be: 
oI sary knowledge as well as to bring about the whole social fabric presents significant ob- 
application of that knowledge to ‘specific ‘aan to change, ‘though u utilization of the 
knowledge of the local culture and of the 
“a There are two types of questions here, — motivations which are operative within it has es 
3 a) What are the needs? and b) what are io often led to successful efforts at - change. . 
procedures necessary to meet these needs? =D. Spencer Hatch reports an incident from AD 
The procedures i in turn may be roughly clas- India which illustrates the nature of such — 
sified as the technical (for example, agro- ro and a successful approach to them. | ‘s 


pecially pertinent to such problems as a ane keeping more popular, a religious taboo _ 
a widespread adoption of improved techniques — had to be faced frankly. Many Hindus simply 


agricultural _ production; alteration of would not eat eggs because in so doing they 


of food consumption; the relation of trends cultural obstacle, ‘vegetarian eggs’ had to be 
_ in population and food “supply; the change put on the market after the people were show ie. 
| th ible—that unfertilized had abso- 
patterns that accompany a shift impossible—that unfertilized eggs had abso- 


from an a icultural to an industrial econ- _lutely no sign or potentiality of life any more f 
did milk from sacred cows, and that they 


f tel ‘the devel t of could be eaten with the greatest safety, 
arm enure; e deve opmen fe) compara-_ ance, and profit, 


methods for evaluating levels of living “Once this tid the | project 
of farm people | both within a national econ- got in full swing. Eggs were given to village 
_ omy and on an international basis; the role Jeaders who were ready to spend enough time 

_ of community services in improving levels at the Center to learn how to care for the cms 

a of living; the functioning of co-operatives in 


habits and customs in relation to. Lanes killed the life germ in the egg. To overcome this ds 


ion and the chickens when hatched. The pure- -bred iy 
agriculture; and the whole complex of prob- which resulted were propaganda enough. 
involved in rural welfare. This list is Then a Cock Circuit was organized. Any village 


b no means an exhaustive one; it will serve, _ family who would get rid of their common cocks — 
hg could have a pure-bred cock for two months, 


however, to indicate the scope of work that — during which time they had to set whatever cs 


_is to be done if the objectives to which gov- 
ernments have subscribed through their ad- 


; a to FAO are to be a nearer tc a sense, rounded out the poultry 


lishment of the simplest co-operative egg mar- 


eatin It isa commonplace among agricul- 
_ tural leaders in any country that production | a 
a could be greatly increased without ad verse 
effects upon the basic resources, if farmers" D. Spencer 


2 could be persuaded to adopt the improved © India; ” Farmers of the World, Columbia University _ 
techniques which are available and which Press, 1945; 


& by utilizing their of the values 
of the peoples are abl to bring about 


____ SOME SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN THE WORK OF FAO = 
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1 4 matters more specifically. First, the adoption Extension workers in all par 
___ of the world are making similar adaptations _ 
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ceptance practices. But the his- manner in which the hey operate and can 
of the spread of agricultural techniques changed is rapidly being developed. Custom 
ie is also replete with instances in which failure i and tradition play a large role not only in < 
has resulted from the attempt to transplant — _ determining how various foods are prepared, _ 
the practices of one area to another where — _ but also in determining what food sources are 
conditions were dissimilar. Examples that utilized at all. The African native who is 
_ may be cited are the transfer of the tillage given a ‘balanced meal” when he begins work _ 
_ practices of the Eastern States to the Great for a European industrial establishment re- ie 
7 _ Plains in our own country, and the effort to acts in much the same manner as did many * 
transplant the implements adapted to GI’s when they first met with scientifically. 
-Perate climates to the tropics, where soils balanced meals instead of the traditional 
_ are more subject to leaching and erosion. Soil meals of their home | communities, and for fA 


composition, topography, climate, rainfall, & _ much the same reason. Moreover, both can _ 
the amount of land, the size of nr dered be brought to appreciate the value of the — 
_ type of tenure relationships, availability of new food habits, and under favorable condi- = 
the: requisites to modern agriculture, and can be induced to take back with them 
capital accumulation are all a part of the to their home communities at least that part — 2 
ee setting to which prospective changes must be of the newly- ‘acquired tastes which can be 
related. fitted into the conditions which they encoun- te 
Within this setting, ‘the adoption of better ter at home. Though there is little informa-_ 
- farming methods depends on the extent to tion on the subject, there can be no doubt 
<a _ which they can be adapted to the habits and that successful efforts at improving levels of 4 
iy 1 traditions of the people and in turn on the nutrition and securing equitable distribution — : 


a extent to which these habits" and traditions Of food during the war continue to have i im- i. 
es _ can be modified to incorporate new practices. — ‘a portant political after-effects. As in the case : 
# ie A knowledge of these factors and of the : of securing adoption of improved agricul- _ 
s techniques that have been dev eloped for deal- tural techniques, there is urgent need for 
a= ing successfully with them is prerequisite to ' generalization of the experience that has been _ 
ace any large-scale program for improvement in gained, and for an integration of the knowl- — 
on" agricultural methods. What is needed is o edge which comes from careful scientific ex- _ 
eralization from successes and failures which periment as ; well as the experience that has 
4 may | be useful in developing methods which been accumulated by peoples living under a a 
will score a higher proportion of successes. wide variety of conditions. 
The techniques used must be related to the ‘Third, the relation of trends in » population x 
: Ri iB Ase and biological situation as well as to and food supply. It would be difficult to sug- a 
‘the economic ‘and social conditions. It is ss gest a field it in | which there i is more need for 


who are expected to to adopt new generalize from inadequate information. Im- 
ods, but also with the experimental workers proving nutritional levels” throughout 4 
others who develop new techniques 
order to make certain that the new tech- mo more rapidly than population. But in some 
niques meet the whole situation, and that parts | of the world the immediate effect i 
‘some piece of wisdom which has. been ac- i increasing food supplies will be an increase z 

cumulated in the experience of a people is in the rate of population ‘growth. / A realistic. 

not discarded because of superficial analysis. appraisal of this situation requires an analy-— 
‘Second, the alteration of habits and cus- sis of the dynamic relations between popula- _ 

: toms in relation to patterns of food con- “tion distribution and the trends in the world’s 
sumption. Food habits have been under study — food supplies, bearing i in mind the effect -? 
in many parts of the world in recent years, restrictions on the movement of individuals — s 


and a a body of knowledge concerning of capital. I In the ‘Past, rates of popula 
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a quads have declined as -industrializa-_ field poses some of most difficult and 

tion, advances in agricultural techniques and — significant problems to i group planning — 

production, improvements in health to take action. 
services have been introduced or as levels of Fourth, the changes in social n that 

have been ‘The fact that as accompany a shift from | an in agricultural to an 
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approach that gives at attention “only to agri- 
basis on which to project the demographic culture. In some areas, it is “recognized, 
future of the high fertility areas of Asia. And dustrial development holds greater promiseof 
even if it were, the size of the populations i in- contributing to increased food supplies and 
volved and the present low state of agricul- £ improved nutrition levels than any other 
tural production would still require an answer steps that can be projected now. In fact, in 
ee the immediate question how the small some areas of the world the primary measures 


‘= 
G 


family pattern might be integrated into a needed to secure increases in agricultural 
familistic agricultural society. A closely re- production are those which would lead to te 
lated problem is ( that of the effect which a * industrial development and thus to a reduc- va 
realization of the potentiality of mortality tion in the heavy pressure of population on Pron Bi 
_ control has upon fertility. The East African agricultural resources. Such pressure is at Silke 
women who discovered | that babies which — present a major obstacle to the adoption of 

"were nursed had a lower mortality y than improved agricultural techniques. Industrial 
those which were fed with the gruel that is development is not a primary responsibility bee Fs 
the mainstay ir in the diet of adults, | found — of the Food and Agriculture Organization. _ -: 
also that prolongation « of the nursing period, The Economic and Social Council of the _ ae 
with the taboos on sexual intercourse by United Nations and the regional economic — x | 
= women, had a significant effect on commissions are giving particular ae 
a 


total fertility. But too little is known of the to this activity. However, agricultural and 
mechanisms by which the idea of voluntary industrial development cannot be “viewed 
control is extended from mortality to fertil- ii separately, nor is it feasible to consider one | 
ity. taking precedence over the other. The 
‘The rapid population increase of the 1 war countries which stand on the threshold of 
postwar years in much of the development are generally 
world has important effects on the demand keenly aware of the social problems which 
agricultural products, particu.arly “in accompanied industrial development in the 
da higher standards of infant and child Western world and are anxious to avoid most by 
_ feeding which will be applied to the extraor- of them while securing the benefits of such — 
vary, and the 


- tries, may have little effect on future popu- Tight industries will be determined in ‘part ns 
ae growth, The resistance on the part of _ by non-economic considerations. Many | gov- 
some Oriental spokesmen to what appears — -ernments recognize the desirability of de- — 
to be the efforts of the Western world to veloping rural industries to provide employ- — * 
bring the Orient to the West’s low levels of m pra and income for rural people in addition __ 
_ fertility in order to avoid future conflict may to that which they obtain from agriculture — a 
be relatively y unimportant. V Whatever the to provide employment ‘during slack 
facts may be, as concerns future demographic seasons in agriculture. There is need for 
_— development, and whatever the facts may be BY knowledge of the extent to which favorable __ 
as to the nature and extent of the world’s a or -unfavo rable experience which countries _ 


city for sustained food production, have had with this type of can 
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— "relatively little information in this field which those of communal ownership, may have im- 
could be given to a government to assist it 4 portant effects on the volume of agricultural 
developing its policies. ‘But as govern- production and on the well-being of the agri- 
_ ments move ahead with programs for in- cultural workers involved. Programs for agri- 
dustrial development, there is a growing ne need cultural development cannot neglect the ques- 
for r valid observations and conclusions as as to tion of the position to be assigned to the " 
processes, effects, and social costs ten RB: worker who has no rights or only very _— 

‘Fifth, the alteration of such institutions rights i in the land which he works. And stu a 

as farm tenure. The relations between the d dents | of agricultural ‘society know that the 

Be _— agricultural worker and the land he operates pattern of tenure relations i is in n most veral 
_ and the equipment he uses vary widely from societies tl the basis of the social structure. 
part of the world to another, and within Sixth, , the development of comparative q 
countries. Conditions of tenure and land oc- methods for evaluating levels of living of 

-_cupancy often have an adverse effect upon — _ farm people. That the people who till the _ 

the incomes and well-being of farm families land and perform the other operations which 
and are sometimes the major obstacles that are involved in agriculture generally receive _ 
stand in the way of improving the systems — lower incomes than do industrial workers or 
of farming. Changes in land tenure most other "groups in economy is. well 
have profound effects on the quantity pi oli Many governments have adopted | 


composition of agricultural products that designed bring about greater 


csc available for shipment from the equality of incomes. But few have developed — 

farms and on the migration of population satisfactory objective methods of measuring 4 

from farms, Land reform movements which © - the relationships among the income levels of 
_ involve the breaking up of large estates into different groups within a . country, where e con- 
small holdings that become the Property of _ ditions are similar, and even less progress has — 
holder may le - been mi made in he comparison of levels of 


shipment, and may in the long run funda- 
mentally alter the composition of the pro- innovations "are urgently 
duction pattern, for example a shift from needed. 
grain to livestock products. Excessive parcel- _ Seventh, the role of community services in 
., ling « of agricultural lands is found i in many __ improving levels of living. A closely related 
countries of the world, and although it is set of questions relates to the efficacy of L 
= generally agreed that this is a major obstacle F improving levels of living of rural people © 
_— - increasing production, the efforts at rec- through the provision of services by the com- 4 
e ee _ tification come into conflict with long- stand- munity or the government at little or no 
ing traditions relating to inheritance and the to the participants. The alternative 

equitable “treatment of family members. method that has been used d is th the adoption 
ae _ Whether or not small individual holdings are 7) of measures to provide increased incomes é 
compatible with the application of modern to _agriculturalists, generally through the 
agricultural techniques, especially the use of means of prices or money payments. Some 

modern machines, is a much debated ques- governments have made special provision for 
tion. Many efforts to reconcile the e two have a supplying | medical care, electricity, educa- 
been tried: co- operation, common ownership tional, recreational, and other services to 
of machines or of sires, collective farms, and ~ “f rural people as a means of reducing the needs — 
_ other devices. The conflicts which arise when for cash outlay and _ increasing their real — 
tenure systems based on land as inalienable incomes. Such measures may be an effective 
_ property come into contact with systems _ means of increasing rural levels of living or — 
- which regard land as property over which the essentially a confession of weakness in the 5 
individual has the right of and sale, economic system for distribution of the na- 
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SOME SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN THE WORK OF FAO 
r they might | be though it is vitally interested in the ‘results 
Se they have gained in importance in of research projects in many | fields. It can, 
agricultural policy and are likely to be used however, make its contribution in these fields se BS 
increasingly, through assembling, correlating and dis- 
Eighth, o-operative seminating information; assisting in the 
societies. Co- -operative organizations in rural definition of problems ‘and in developing 
areas have been developed to provide market-— procedures for meeting them; facilitating ‘a 
among the ‘specialists in different 
countries; ; and the of 


ganization, financing, and | operation of Mnents adopted as their own when they | ac- 


operatives is generally recognized as consist- cepted membership in the Organization. Its. 


ent with sound social policy, and takes many : ‘role then is within its technical field to assist — a 


different forms. There are numerous prob- 
lems, however, in adapting this social form 
; “to the many situations in which it might : 
be useful, and securing greater results 


governments to take those steps which will 


_ best enable them to promote increased agri- 
cultural production, improved distribution of 
agricultural products, improved nutrition, 
and the greater er welfare of rural peoples in 


Finally, there is the whole ‘complex of allpartsofthe world. 

problems involved i int rural welfare. The field In the implementation of these purposes 

of rural welfare is as broad as all of ‘rural 2 and in the general encouragement of this = 

life, and in a real sense efforts at improve- effort the sociologists of the world can have Pi: 


ment of rural incomes and rural living are a vital nd 
contributions to rural welfare. There is need, 
however, for a consistent analysis of pro- LIST OF a PUBLICATIONS THAT aie BE = 


¥ IST OF AT 
grams for agriculture in | the light of estab- ENTEREST TO SOCIOLOGISTS 
Tished criteria of rural welfare. The welfare United Nations Conference of Food and Ag 
aspects of agricultural programs are often culture. Hot Springs, Va., May 18-June 
taken for granted, without it any analysis of 1943. United Government 
the extent to which the costs and benefits 
distributed among the several groups of 
q society. Moreover, there is urgent need for a Ho 
_ the establishing of criteria in this field, mln of Life. ‘Washington, October 1947. ees 
that be objectively tested. orld Food Survey. Washington, July 194! 
It is appropriate to: describe contributions Conservation—An International Study. 
which a sociologist can make to the work of Washington, February 1948. 
_ the Food and Agriculture Organization in Report of the FAO Mission for Greece. Wash os 
terms of fields of work and problems requir- March 1947. 
. ing study rather than in terms of projects Report of the FAO Mission for Poland. Wash- 
under way or results accomplished. FAO ington, May 
F has a limited budget and staff, particularly Report of the FAO Mission for Siam. W ash- 
blems to ington, August 1948. 
“( = view of the wide range of pro % _ The first three items deal with the problems, ? 
which it has to give attention. More impor- and program of FAO. The fourth 
__ tant however is the fact that an international _ discusses the world food situation and prospects © 
-_ agency cannot attempt to take over the work at the end of the war. The last three describe 
_ which national governments and the insti- 


_ conditions in Greece, Poland and Siam and pre- 
_ tutions of the individual countries yes best t were made to the 
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\HE object of this paper is to show regard to the system of production and the 
the importance of studying the eco- state of the productive forces, the whole 
| nomic structure of a society, , and to. province of Bengal, as well as the six villages 
ai duiaibe its character and its function. The surveyed by the writer, are no exception to 
study is based on (1) an intensive survey other Indian villages.* The writer has s shown, 7 : 
= by the writer of six Bengal villages (the however, that the low a average income, with on 
oe full report of the survey has not yet been its comparatively narrow range, does not 
* published) , (2) his previous studies on the represent the fundamental feature of the 
—— socio- economic conditions of rural Bengal, - economy of these villages, although itisthis 
and (3) the relevant data available on the _ factor which apparently gives the economy — 
A _ problem. To bring the present paper within its egalitarian character.’ Even within the 


| 


i. a reasonable size, it deals or only with the final small range of the i income distribution, there — 
te =a results deduced from the survey, and does is a well-defined income hierarchy of a type ¥ 
not discuss the actual data. For the same _ 
reason, a few the statements not appear that there was any considerable section 
“ae _ bearing on the problem are not supported of the community which attempted to add to its — 


y adeq t sources OF che own immediate needs. . . . The desire to accumulate . 


being noted as reference. bey ‘money is not characteristic of rural society.” (p. 6) 


a The village economy of India is based “According to the Census of 1941, 75% of the 


on. agriculture.* Because of the primitive x total population of Bengal depended on agriculture. 
_ techniques of agricultural production,” rural the six villages under consideration, 90% of the 
- total families were found in 1942 to depend < 
economy and an egalitarian society in which «Tn the province as a whole, as well as in the six 
_ the people have a uniformly low financial — villages, the agricultural implements and accessories 
status and beng distress in common.* With th _ are of the traditional types. They are made of wood 
whee and bamboo, with a few pieces of iron attached to 
* received June rs, 1948. _ the most important implements, such as the plough- 
* Occupational Tables, Census of Indie, 1942. share, the sickle, et. 
— Burns, Technological Possibilities of There is no system of “irrigation, 
ns Agricultural Development in India, Government of very small area (6.4% of the total cultivated area 2 
India Publication, 1944. Bengal, according to the Land Revenue 
_ “The following extracts from the Retort of the sion of 1941, cf. Report, Vol. II) being irrigated _ 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India in — = manually by the peasants. Re 
attest to rural India’s subsistence economy and The available form of manuring is the small 
egalitarien nature of its society: quantity of cow-dung obtained from the pair of 
en BE cre ome . have combined to maintain cattle kept by a peasant family to draw the plough. 3 
what is, in large mensure, a self-sufficient type of _ The same variety of seeds are used for geverations _ 
ae agriculture. Since the Government of India passed, ‘: without any attempt being made to improve their — 
* ‘a in 1858, from the hands of the East India Company — ie = (For further details of the techniques of — 
to that of the Crown, there have been many develop- agricultural production and of the state of the — 
ments, but the main characteristics of village — productive forces in Bengal, see, Azizul Huque, 
are still those of the centuries anterior to British ye Ti he Man Behind the Plough, Calcutta, 1939.) = 
rule, Each village tends to be self-sufficient.” (p. 5) | Lae the six villages the statistical constants of A 
_ “Even when the population of India was much © < income distribution in rupees were as follows a : 


India is often regarded as a subsistence 


— dense than it is today and the area available in 1942: Median 43, Mean 59 Standard Deviation 
cultivation per head was much greater, it 575 4- 59, and Ys 29.42. 
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ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF RURAL BENGAL» 
similar to t und under ‘developed capi- two cases the variability within the villages, 
-talism.* A “comparison of the curves” of con- or within the castes and communities, is 
centration of income in these six villages greater than’ it is between the — 
with those of twelve villages in the district groups of the respective . The ig 
«Of E Birbhum revealed a similar form of in- distinctiveness i in the grouping by the family ah af 
come hierarchy. Since the latter are in an- occupations, in contrast to the results se az % 
£ other part of the province, widely separated © ‘< tained from the other two classifications, is ee 
from these villages, it was thought | that the — confirmed by three sets of ogives « of the ae 
result indicated a general tendency for wali come distribution of the families according 
whole of Bengal.” to the three classifications. The ogives are 
7 It would f follow, therefore, that even within shown in Figures 1, 2, and 3 below.® _s 
sideration, a proper appreciation of | the Ee The ratio of “between” by within variance 


of the per capita family income is 0.2081 (mi 226, 
E total economic condition of the people re- nm: 5) for the classification by villages; 4.4400 (m a 


quires a correct ‘definition of the different — 228, ns 3) for the classification by castes and com- aay 

socio-economic units, together with their munities; and 19.2658 (nm: 9, Ns 222) for the classi- 
specific r roles and | their behaviour with regard a fication by family occupations, = 

C to the economic activities of the society asa ADs. In the Figures 1, 2 and 3 the number of families _ 


under the component groups of the classifications — 
_ whole. _ The problem then arises: how <u are given in brackets with the name of each group. 


select the criteria to define the economic — 2 The six villages are situated in the district of 
structure. The criteria should be such that Bogra i in North Bengal. Five of them, viz., Hatsahar, 
they will not merely segregate the people — Naopara, Amanipara, Roair and Ghorsal, belong a 
"into abstract statistical categories of, say, the Khetlal Police Station and the Bartara 


b Board; the sixth village, Silimpur, belongs to the 
_ income groups, ut also express the soci - Bogra Police Station and Silimpur Union Board. _ 


significance economic hierarchy. (The villages of Bengal are usually referred to by 


The people in these to two com- 

“cae and “community, or living by munities, Hindus and Muslims. The Hindu castes 
particular family occupation. These ‘three grouped as (i) Caste Hindus or the higher castes, 
assifications: could, ‘therefore, be used to and (ii) Scheduled Castes or the untouchables. (For 


_ segregate the rural population into distinct 4 description of the castes, see the Census Report of 


_ Bengal, 1931). Islam in principle does not tolerate _ 
and homogeneous groups. Since the income ay distinction among its followers, but the people 


7 a people may be regarded as the simplest — _ belonging to the occupational group of oil-pressers 
measure of their economic condition, the  Cecally known as khulu) are considered as socially 
data of all the families living in the ‘six es to the general Muslims. Intermarriage be- __ 
villages have been analyzed under the three _ tween these two groups is forbidden in these villages. “ 


‘Hence the group of “Muslim khulu” is regarded as 
mentioned classifications. The analysis separate caste from that of the 


variance of the per capita family income «Muslim general.” 
shows a ‘significant difference between The main source of income of a family is con- 


the: —— groups, ‘while in the ‘other sidered as the | family occupation. The rural families 
in Figure 3. The group of “profession and service” 
"Mulceree, “A Note on the Concentration of Income a + composed of those families which depend on the s 
in Bengal Villages,” Sankhyd, the Indian Journal of earnings from a comparatively high salaried posi- _ 
- Statistics, Vol. 7, Part 3, Calcutta, 19046. pase as an executive or a clerk, or from a fairly . = 2 
(The form of the income hierarchy in the six remunerative liberal profession, or from some form 
villages was . studied by comparing the data with of large-scale trade. The group of “jotdar ona 
; oo of the United States for several years, accord- + zemindar” is composed of the subinfeudatory land- 
ing to Pareto’s income and Gin?’s con- 
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It will be seen, however, from the above _ sideration, the ogives do not show very 
that although “family occupation” clear segregation of the occupational groups, 


s the best of the three criteria when the of the 
VILLAGE 
S/LIMPUR (85) @ 
AMAN/PARA (22) Q 
GHORSAL (3) 


wes 


NTAGE O 


F PERCE 
Ee 


8 


sagt 


tes 


hits ee which do not work on their land but let out the antry: ‘who own their land and cultivate for them- — . 
holdings for share-cropping, for which they receive selves. The families belonging to the group of “non- 
mi Bice at least a 50% share of the crop. The group of cultivating owner” are in the same socio-economic _ 
“rich farmer” includes those families which live by level as the ryots, but since there are no adult male q 
i having their land cultivated by hired labourers. The va in the families, they are forced to live as 
group of the self-sufficient peas- this reason they are 
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well maintained. Hence, for into ranks, viz., upper, middle, an ond lower, 
correct determination of the “economic depending upon the socio-economic position 
structure, the occupations are grouped of the occupational groups in the rural 


SCHEDULE D CASTES (40) 
MUSLIN GENERAL (150) 
«MUSLIN KHULU 


FAMI 


af 


(BUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF TOTA 


LATIVE O/ 


CUMU 


CUM 


~— lassed | in a capente category, instead of being re- doing some menial service, as sweeper, servant, etc., 
garded as a jotdar or a rich farmer, to whom the , for the other members. of the society, "particularly 
non-cultivating ownership of land is a voluntary the wealthier families. The remaining groups a 
atrangement. The group of “ryot-bargadar” includes self-explanatory, = 
those families which depend almost equally on Some of the occupational groups are represented — 


: _ cultivating their own land as a ryot and on earning by very few families. Still they have been retained 
_ as a share-cropper, i.e. , bargadar. The group of ¥ as separate groups for their specific ‘Position in the 


1. 

at — 
4 
a 


upper rank is composed of the trader,” ’ which maintains a | 
a a landlords and the prosperous peasantry (the _ self-sufficient existence partly based on land. q 
groups of and zemindar” and “rich The lower rank is of the 


FARMER 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURER & BARGADAR (59) 


NON-CULTIVATING OWNER (9) 
OTHERS, WITH LOWLY OCCUPATIONS (8) 


BEGGARS 


% > 


mel, 


ral en- 


_ “profession and service”), because they in- 


een vest money in land and take a keen interest 
in in this source of incbme. The middle r: rank 
comprises mainly the self-sufficient peasantry 
(the group “ryot”). For the reasons men- 
in footnote (9), the group of “ 


ously, depend | 
bers of the society or, in the « case of a a 
of them, begging. ‘The following figure 
_ which gives ogives similar to those shown 
in the previous figures, but for ranks, s shows 
the ranks do indeed ‘maintain a clear 
segregation in regard to their economic levels. — 
he reliability of using ranks to depict the 
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"ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF RURAL BENGAL 
observing a statistically significant difference ranking | of the occupational groups oups 
between the three ranks according to the not only indicates the gez 1erally recognized © 
~per capita expenditure o of the families, their socio-economic position of the people in rural 


7 living- index (i. e., the ratio 0 of “income to society, but also distinguishes them Ss: ll 


expenditures), and the maintenance of the to their seg relations in the mt 


Th means of production land in an agrar- 
e result of the analysis of variance of the community)’* and employ 


per capita expenditure and the living-index of the ~ 
families im 10942 is 0s follows: The variance ratio ‘power of some other members of the society 


variance) at n; 2, and ny 229, for production. The middle rank is mainly 
| up of those persons whose dominant 


4a The following table gives the distribution of the — role in the society is to produce for them- ay 
types of family budgets in the three ranks. The | 


13 
value of x? derived from this table (with due regard — -_ selves by employing their own labour;** and 

4 to there being only one family in the deficit groups _ the lower rank is represented by those - 
i. and four families in the balanced group of the — people who possess no land, or very little, ‘all 


ts upper rank) is 52.9299 for 4 degrees of << re and live by selling their labour power in the 
OI. H 


th b 4 44 the expression “production relations in the society,” 
‘ype of their at Maurice Dobb, Studies in the Development of 
Rank ur London, Routledge, 1946, Chap. 1. 
WA. att 50% of the total land owned by the villagers in 


oh sei belonged to the upper rank, although this rank 


wo So 


families in 1942, and owned 32% of the total 
“The lower rank ine only 18% of the t 
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society. The economic structure of : society total number of rural families.1® ‘Unfortun- 
these rural villages thus reflects the social ately, the occupational groupings adopted in — 
relations between men which have resulted studying the whole province are not identical, — 
from their connections with the processes of although they are very similar, to the group- g 

4 a. A similar difference between the levels reason, the concentration of paddy land in 
x of the economic structure according to the the: upper level of the society is not so 


/ _ relations of production is indicated for the marked for the whole province as was the 
oy whole of | Bengal by the data available from concentration of income for the six villages.” 
a random sample survey of 16,000 families 


z The actual figures noted here have been derived 
15 5 

out during 1944- analysi from the second and fourth columns of the first 


of the data was based, however, on the pos- table in K. P. Chattopadhyay and Ramkrishna 
"3 session of paddy land, and not on the family Mukherjee, A Plan for Rehabilitation of Bengal, 
income. But in an agrarian community the Statistical Publishing Society, Calcutta, 1946, chap. — 


; 5. (This is the second report on the above men- 
landholding and the income of the people tioned sample survey of rural Bengal) = 


should be very highly correlated, as is "© "The persons listed as “Non-cultivating Owners ” 
found 1 for ‘the ‘six _ Villages.’ for rural Bengal have been regarded as represent-— 
ing the wees rank. ‘This comprines 


ing the three ranks has | 


_ previous paragraph. Also paddy i is the main class but pot are “obliged to cultivate their land 
= crop of the province, being sown on about entirely by hired labourers or on a share basis. — 
yo. a — 88% of the total cultivated area of Bengal.’ (Joc. cit. in footnote 15). Thus this category does 

not entirely represent the upper rank of the s0- 
ciety as defined in the previous pages, although — 
within it is included the major section of the rank. 


| ae Tence the ownership of paddy land may be 
_ regarded as a reliable criterion to indicate 


the economic of the However, the groups of “profession and service” 


From the e available iii it can be shown _ been taken into account, and, on the other hand, | 
that. the families which for the most part the group of “non-cultivating owners” for the six 
_ represented the e upper rank | for the ‘whole of villages, which should be in the middle level, has 


h , dd been included here. Hence the concentration of land 
-Tural Bengal owned 14% of the total pa , & the upper level may not have been fully re- 


of the province in 1943, but formed flected by this category. The persons listed under 


6% of the total number of ‘rural the categories of “Agriculture” and “Agriculture 


4 -— families; that those which belonged | mostly to 2nd Labour” for the whole provin:e have | been 


r 7 regarded as representing the middle rank. These two 
Be the middle rank, owned 62% of the pac categories represent all the ryots, i.e., the self- suffi- 


; = land and comprised 32% of the total = cient peasantry which forms the bulk of the middle 
number of rural families; and that the re- rank; but they also include these farnilies which — 


maining families, which were mainly re- have’ been classified under the groups of “rich 


a a ‘stricted to the lower rank, owned only 24% farmer” and “ryot-bargadar” for the six villages, 


oft the e paddy la land, but formed 62% of the | 


— trader” is not taken into account. Probably 


for this reason the middle level has been found 


in the ter of families. Finally, the remaining categories 


and j in 1042, but included 53% of the total possess proportionately more land than the num- 


™P. C. Mahalanobis, Ramkrishna Mukherjee, — of “Agricultural labour” and “Others” for the 


Ambica Ghosh, “A Sample Survey of the After- whole of Bengal comprise mainly those families 


- effects of the Bengal Famine of 1943,” Sankhya, fone are included within the groups of “agricul-— 


4 possession of land and income in the six ‘ioe 
ode. Reports of the Crop Surveys carried out every _ vious classification. Hence, the pauperisation of the 
_ year by the Indian Statistical ee Calcutta, people in the lower rank is not fully revealed by 


while the previously defined group of “artisan 
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, the figures : show that the | eco- 


similar to established for six villages. the Bengal, is ‘based 


4 _ ~plus f for the home market in the upper rank 
villages is | explained we examining the func- (ie., for the poor peasantry who do 1 not 
— of the ranks in the society with refer- produce enough for themselves), as well as : 

- ence to the state of the productive forces. ea for the steady export of agricultural produce 

From a comparison of the regression of the — from the villages through the merchants in 
E per capita expenditure on the per capita in- the neighbouring toms? 

come with that of the per capita expenditures 
for food and clothes on the total per capita 


~ tations of the villagers, and which - far below 
expenditures of the families in the six vil- _— the standard of living the villagers should have. 


have a closer relation between them than is 


lages, it is found that the latter two 


_ the lower rank by per 
the case with the other two. Thus, witha pita 
unit rise in income, the corresponding rise in Sta Standards of Income Expenditure 

is, on the average, only about 
one-third; but with the same rise in the total 
_ Above cultural” 

per capita ¢ expenditure, the corresponding ri rise Above “social” 
in the per capita expenditure for food and Above “food” 
clothes is, on the average, more than 

fifths. 20 A ‘detailed scrutiny of the 

budgets reve veals that while in the lower in- 

come groups the families try to lay some- — 

_ thing aside for a “rainy day,” even at the - 

of depriving themselves of many ameni- 


ties of life,’ pom aan ie. The income of 64% of the families | in the 


— ” The linear regression of the per capita expendi- upper rank in 1942 was above the “normal level’ es 
ture on the per capita income of the families is that of 80% was above the ‘ ‘security level”; and — 
given by the equation, y = 29+ .31 x, and of a. that of 88% was above the “social level.’ ” 99% of 
per capita expenditure for food and clothes on the _ the total land purchased by the villagers in the [ 
total per capita expenditure by, y=3-+.68x. | pon twenty years ending in 1942 was purchased by the 
This is shown by the following table which 
gives the income and expenditure of the families — ii For the whole of Bengal, it has been noted from 
in the lower rank in 1942 according to the ex- the study of 16,000 families: “A good part of the — 
pected standards of living. The explanation of the land sold (between January 1043 and May 1044) 
__ standards of living is as follows: The “food level” _ has gone to jotedars, mahajans, and traders, who | 

__ indicates the minimum per capita amount a vil- have presumably made money during the famine. 
‘dager would like to spend for food alone; the ‘ ‘so- The total effect of this is that a much smaller 
cial level” also includes a few other absolute essen- group of families now own the bulk of paddy 
; a tials for living in society, such as clothes, etc.; the Hin while the majority of peasantry are in the 
“cultural level” takes into account, in addition, position of having work in the fields of these 
the expenses on education, socio-religious cere- owners either as labourers or share-croppers.” 
monies, etc.; and the “security level” adds 25% (Joc. cit. in footnote 18, »P p. 12). (The mahajans P46 
a to the amount needed to maintain the “cultural (money-lenders) together with the jotedars and 
Je level,” to be secure against any possible adversities the traders belong to the “upper rank” of the six 
eo the year. The “normal level” has been do villagns, the former being classified under large- 
cided by the writer as that which would provide Seale 
4 for the minimum requirement of a well- balanced = ™ *It is witinntet that out of the total produc- 
- a clothing and allied necessities to main- tion of paddy in each rank in the six villages, = 
a tain a healthy life. This level is thus different from remained | as the marketable surplus in the upper 7 


the = which indicate the modest expec- - in 1942. The extent of the home market in 


Nevertheless have enough surplus to spend only inbuying 
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This primitive condition of living and of © ; State authorities have made hardly any at- 

: production i is the result of two main factors — _ tempt to introduce higher standards of living 

a Ww working conjointly. On the one hand, the . in the countryside. As a result, the market is 
. re poorly developed, and there is also not much 


the villages can be realized from the fact that, - 


economic holding [as suggested by the Land -availability of many types s of equipment, 
; a _ Revenue Commission of Bengal in 1941 (Vol. lL such as modern agricultural machinery or 
a 86), and as estimated for these villages from an organized system of ‘irrigation. pe On the 
— consideration of the net agricultural income .. other ha nd, the socio- 


ail of land in the light of the minimum require- ] 
ie ments of a family], 72% of the families in these — not stimulate persons in the upper rank to ‘ 


had a smaller holding in 1942, while 3% develop: the productive techniques t to obtain 
of the total families (presumably belonging to the a greater ‘surplus; rather it works against — 
upper rank) had more than thirty acres each. § such an incentive. Bengal, like the whole of a 
the entire province, it was estimated that India, is considerably backward in 


considering “2 acres of paddy land (to) form the deve 28 Sig 
re requirement for a family” (loc. cit. eve opment." In consequence, the pressure 


in footnote 15, paragraph 5.2), in January 10943, on agriculture is constantly increasing, and L 
am 76% of the rural families had either none at all or y there is a large number | of landless or semi-— 
Jess than 2 acres, while 8% had more than 5 acres landless peasants.?* Owing to this overwhelm- 


each. (loc. cit. in footnote 15, Table 5.2). The de- lv 1 1 
‘mand of paddy and rice in the home market is ingly arge supply in relation to ‘the demand, 


borne out by the fact that most of the traders in labour is extremely cheap for agricultural 
_ these vilages are found to deal in rice or paddy. _ — 
_ Also, “paddy loan” is the most frequent form of — of opinion that this is one of 1 the “most difficult 
Joan in rural Bengal. This is taken by the starving problems we have to face. It is bound up with 7 
peasantry from the landowning, but non-cultivat-— -commercialisation of land. .” (Vol. I, p. 68) 
ing, families at an exorbitant rate of interest. (For It is also interesting to note that the great 
details about the “paddy loan” and its prevalence _ economic crisis of the capitalist world of 1929 
in rural Bengal, see, The Report of the Provincial comes affected the agrarian economy of Bengal ” 
Banking Enquiry Committee, Bengal, in 1931, showing the fundamental characteristics 
‘The steady export of agricultural produce from of Bengal’s rural economy. (See, The Report of 
the villages was observed from the direct arrange- the Lend Revenue Commission, Vol. 


India, Penguin Special, 1943, Chapters III, X-XVI, 


s _ in the Gasetteer of the district of Bogra, published and XXVII; R. P. Dutt, “The Basic Problem of In - 
bi jm 1910, to confirm this statement. For the situa- | dia—The Agrarian Problem,” in India To-day, Peo- 
¥§ in the whole of Bengal, see, The Report of » ple’s Publishing House, Bombay 10947, Part III; loc. 
the Famine Enquiry Commission of 1943, Bengal, cit. in footnote 4; The Annual Reports of the Agri- 
and The Report on the Marketing of Rice in India, a cultural Department of the Government of Bengal, 
fact of India Publication, which show that improved agricultural implements 
vy _ The fact that the present rural economy of these are ‘scarcely available and used in Bengal, and that _ 
villages as well as of the whole of Bengal is based — the area under artificial irrigation, whether or- ‘i 
on commodity production is also borne out by the 4 ganised or encouraged by the Government, is al- 


ih markedly increasing prices of the crops and also most negligible; and Chapter 6 of Joc. cit. in foot- _ 
hag = the land (which is turned into a commodity note 18, which discusses the long-term planning for — 
under the present system of production) since the 
part of the nineteenth century. There are =D. H. ‘Buchanan, Development ‘of Capitalist 
data on these changes in the above- men- Enterprise in India, 1934. 
tioned Gazetteer of the district of Bogra, and the Ne. The following extract from the Royal Com- a 
survey of the six villages also disclosed the same mission on Agriculture is very relevant: “The over- 
a results. Moreover, commenting on the present con- — 4 crowding of the people on the land, the lack of © 
dition of agricultural production in Bengal (viz. _ alternative means of securing a living, the ca 


the ownership of land by a minority grovp of non- of finding any avenue of escape and the early age 


agriculturists and the cultivation of he a? ll with which a man is burdened with dependants, 


: F _ iby the large section of landless population as share- — % combine to force the cultivator to grow food where- 
croppers and agricultural labourers), the Land Rev- ever can and terms he can” 
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ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF RURAL BENG 
i prod * and this gives the landowning _ ployed by the owner of the —— to ngewe 

of scope for obtaining a large the techniques of production for a greater 
profit even from such primitive productive _ profit. °° The development of the productive © 
forces. This is further in their favour because : forces thus maintains the progress of the 

they can compel the i impoverished peasantry economic life of the people, and, in conse- 
to work as share-croppers on their land and quence, plays a very important role in a > 

t can obtain a 50% share of the crop simply ~ c developing society. But, since in these vil- __ 
_ by virtue of being the owner of the capital, _ lages the normal development of the cnony 
' viz., the land.** The writer has calculated ‘ has been thwarted, under foreign rule, by the _ 4s: 
_ that the arrangement of share-cropping lack of industrialisation and by the over- — 

gives the non- cultivating owners a greater pressure agricultural production, which 
margin of profit than that which they a | is also in decline,** the people at the top of — 
obtain by employing the landless sort the small the societal pyramid become interested in a 
_ peasantry as agricultural labourers on a daily = greater capital accumulation under what is 
The people in the upper rank a medieval form of production (i.e., by means 
are not, therefore, greatly concerned about of share-cropping) instead of in improving 


the techniques. of production. ‘<a ss =, the state of the productive forces. As a result, Ph 
_ Under normal competitive conditions, the the entire economy is advancing up a blind 2 
profit earned by utilising the labour power alley; an increasing disintegration of the 

af other members of society is generally en em- = system is taking place, but no new outlet — 


The Report on on the Cost of Production in its 
a Crops in the Principal Sugar and Cotton Tracts _— the nature and the extent 0! the is- 


in India, Vol. VI, Bengal, Imperial Council - - integration of the old system is revealed by 


Agricultural Research, India, 1938, and Joc. cit. in studying the economic structure in a time cS 


cultural labourers in relation to their basic require- 
ments. sation of the three ranks that the middle 


“The poor pe peasantry of the are rank represents the self-sufficient peasantry, 
mostly share-croppers, and a few of them the traditional type in a subsistence 


which is characterised b ‘the con- 
| that in rural Bengal 2970 of the (wa 4 


_ depended on agricultural labour, while “iwo- “fifths” centration of land and income) and its con- 
or 40% of them were share- croppers. (See  comitant, the lower rank (which is repre- 
_ krishna Mukherjee, “A Note on the Concentra-— - sented by the poor peasantry who have been © 
tion of Agricultural Wealth in Bengal,” Sankhyé, » divorced f from their ir land) were recruited — 
4 74), 1946; ; and for a detailed account of = from the caiiaiie -day middle stratum of the ‘ 
share- cropping system, The Report of the Land 1f-suffi H h hol 
Revenue Commission of Bengal, 1941, Vol. I; and -sufficient peasantry. ence the w a 
doe. cit. in footnote 18.) Process of disintegration of the traditional 
From a recent study of rural Bengal (based on economy would show increasing 
a survey carried affiliation of the families from the middle 


46) it has been concluded: “The pauperisation of 
the peasantry in Bengal has led not to the growth — - the top yp and also a marked swelling of the 


of agricultural labour, as is generally believed, but bottom rank, This is what is observed by 


to the growth of share-croppers.” (A. Ghose, “Agri- considering the changes in the economic 


cultural Labour in Bengal,” Calcutta ‘Statistical structure of the six villages over a period of | 


Association, ‘Bulletin No. 2, November 1947.) 
Note on Concentration of Agricultural twenty-three years ending in 1945. 


"Wealth in Bengal,” Joc. cit. in footnote 28. Since the data relate to the twenty 


different rates of exploitation according before the first stage of the enquiry in 1942, 
by hired labourers were derived by calculating the Sw T heory of 
share of the net to the gross income from agricul- Development, Denis <ged Aantem, 1946. 


footnote 18, p. 49, for the income of the i perspective. It is evident from the characteri-_ 
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the. change in the economic structure of the 


during the twenty years since then the in- 


= 


ed a one rank to another according to their affili- 
“rich farmer” seapectively. For the same 


Rank families 1923 104 


ation: to different groups in the 
_ six villages between 1922 and 1942 could two periods. From a careful examination of 
be studied by considering the movement and by eliminating the 
income asa variable. Howeve er, in, an agrarian apparent bu but not real al change, it is found 
society the people have a good ‘memory for that the upper rank is not affected at all by 
‘their landed holdings, and such data could = the deterioration; that 33% of the total — 
also be checked from the Land Records in the es families in the middle rank i in 1942 have sunk 
~ Government archives and by examining the into the lower rank in 1945, with no changes - ; 
documei.ts of Land Transactions. Hence the towards the upper rank; and that within a 


ownership. of land has" been used as the lower rank 10% of the total families hay 


_ criterion to study the changes i in the economic been further impoverished and gone down in 
structure between 1922 and 1942. As stated ‘= hierarchy of occupational groups, three a 
_ earlier, the possession of land by the families families being reduced to complete destitu- _ 

i ern dh 6% of the total number ll 


a significant diflerence the occupa- 
tional groups,** proving the reliability of 4 sions were drawn for the whole of Bengal 
using the landed holdings as s the variable to = _ from the previously mentioned sample survey _ 
_ assess the changes in the economic structure ‘ of 16,000 families, which covered ws period — 


ina time dimension. of six years | ending i in 1944.* 


Figure 5 gives the proportions of the o over- 
gur 5 8 Prop Since the been 
‘ 


all oo ae owned by the ranks in as the major source of income of a family, in some 
1922 and 1942. It will be understood from cases the change of family occupation during 1042- 
this Figure that the u ‘unequal levels of the 45 need not indicate a real shift of the family from 
three ranks were present in 1922, and that — _ the previous occupation to the present one. It was 
due to the sharply fluctuating economic condition 


in Bengal during the period of the famine and its 
33 
equality has been further accentuated. The is 9066-44, of wane of 


_ entire process translated in terms of money the agricultural labourers did not increase at the 
means that the upper rank is more and more same rate as the abnormal rise in the price of — 
, the lower rank is losing paddy. As a result, in some families the secondary — 


‘ markedly, and the middle rank is following — occupations of 1942 became more remunerative in 
1945, and so were considered as the ones 


of the families and service” and “jotdar and semindar” in 
the upper rank which were returned in 1045 as 


wy to the groups of ‘ “jotdar and semindar’ 


_" The variance ratio (‘*between’ "/*within" vari- ee some families belonging to the group of 4 


i was 28.3068 form: 9 and M3 222. = “artisan and small trader” in 1942 were 


“Figure 5 is prepared from the data in = as belonging to the group of “ryot” in 1945. 
(6) of the table: report on the study (loc. cit. in foo 
‘Percentage of 15) was concluded as follows: 
Py Number Mean acreage over-all _ “To put the matter very briefly, economic de- q 
owned acreage terioration, on the whole, had set in definitely even 


1922 194 1942 the pre-famine period (January -1939-January 
(5) 39043); a comparatively small number of families 
(22.61 64 390 improving their economic position while 


5.54 5:38 far larger number were suffering economic de- 


34 3 terioration or destitution. During the famine _oowall 
ie (January 1943- -May 1944) the whole process was 
greatly accelerated general nature oi 


4 changes remained need the same. A small number 
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~ Jarisation of the economic structure has been 
going on for a long time. The earliest study 


tion, as obtained from the survey of six vil- 


area to indicate that the same process of 


of this kind relates | to the condition at the - 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 


nineteenth centuries.*® The above mentioned 


_ of Bogra simultaneously mention the growing — 
of the landowning class and the 
increasing impoverishment, through decades, 
“of the bulk of the peasantry, who are gradu- — 
ally being reduced to the position of share- 

croppers and agricultural labourers, although 

- there is scarcely any comment on this con- 
tradictory relationship those books. 


However, for the whole of Bengal a clear 


from the old records, that the process. 


five times fo 


“the e economic : structure ina a particular i 


_ mained almost stationary.** 
a there are many interesting observations _ 


and remarks in the previous studies of the “f 


disintegration of the economy and the po- May 


 * is also apparent from a consideration — 
of the rate of change during 1922-41 and 


-1942- 44, in the light ‘of the evidence c col- 


MEAN AC REAGE PER 


r the tower, “and twice for a 


net improvement in the upper "rank has re- 

For the entire 

province it found that twice the r number 
“improved” their economic = 


2 condition during the period of January 1943- 
1944, as compared v with the period | of 


‘January 1939- -January 1 1943, but the rate at 
Which deterioration and complete destitution 


main objects of the tenancy legislation. chief 
criticism of tenancy legislation in this Province which 
has been made in the evidence before us is that the — 


study and the last Gazetteer of the district 4 ‘Act of 1885 did not protect, as such, the = 


tillers of the soil. When Act X of 1859 was passed, the _ 
© occupancy rights which it created were intended for 
the actual tillers of the soil. As time went on, sub- 
letting to under-raiyats became more common but 
the raiyats retained all their occupancy rights and 
the under-raiyats were to all intents and purposes 7 
tenants-at-will. (Thus grew out the contradictory re- 
lationship of ‘jotdar’ and share-cropper—R. K. M.) 
The vital blunder was to attach occupancy rights, 
not to land, but to a particular class of tenants who 
_ might be non-agriculturists or might cease to culti- — 


= 


statement on this tendency was made byt the vate. From this point of view the legislation of 7 


Land Revenue Commission of 1941.57 


of families improved their position while a much 
larger number were impoverished or were rendered 
Francis Buchanan-Hamilton, A Survey of the 
Zilla of Dinajpoor, Manuscript Volume in the India 
_ ™ The passage quoted below is from Vol. I, p. 67 
s Unrestricted ‘subletting | invariably 1 leads to to rack- 
renting to prevent which has always been one of the 


minus “deteriorated” 


Number of families 


1 1928 made the position worse. Though it strength- 

ened the position of cash-paying under-raiyats by — 
- giving them occupancy rights, it recognized produce- 
c paying tenants only in so far as they are raiyats 
or under-raiyats paying a fixed quantity of produce. 


come within this category; and although the ln 
jority of them finance agriculture themselves, pro- 

_ viding the seed, plough and cattle, they have no ~ 
4 status even as tenants-at-will.” 
_- ™ The following table gives the complete data on 
the rate of change in the six villages: 


rate 
ae of change in 


44 


Ae 
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“twelve times geeater in in the former than in the evitable in these villages. A s similar conclu- 
latter period. ay sion has recently been drawn for the whole 
- a It is thus seen that the rate of disinte- a province from the previously — mentioned — 

gration of the economy of rural Bengal is sample survey of 80, cco families 

gathering momentum. But its form remains out during 1945-46. 
_ the same: that of purely agricultural produc- The writer intends to discuss effects 
_ tion; the industrialisation of the country is of the changes” in the economic structure on 
aug 
place. extremely slowly. A conflict be- the social of the in a future com- 


“Agricultural Labour n Ben (oc. cit. 


4 
i 


D METHODOL( OGY ‘IN FIELD 


come less ro rt of a special disci PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 
per 


and more a common possession of all social od The procedures discussed in this pa 


scientists. _ They must be called into use are in general characterized by the follow- 
study A a ing: (a) An emphasis upon participant ob- 
group of relatively small size, with some de-— servation. This refers to a willingness | on . 


a gree of social cohesion and persistence, and _ the part of the scientist to live for an in- 

_ found in a definite geographical locus. This a definite period with the group being studied, : | 
would apply « equally to an urban n neighbor- and as far as possible conform to their life 3 
hood ural village, OF tos non-literate Thus the culture patterns are “lived 
‘Society. ‘lady out” by the observer. He maintains an ob- 
shall attempt to survey in this paper ‘jectivity toward, them, ‘of course, since he 

_ the more important aspects of the techniques records them in as great detail as he feels. 

and methodology used in the intensive study necessary. (b) The methods are also charac- r 
ae _ of groups of this general type. A ay terized by an effort to get as much informa- a 
treatment would require a volume, but tion as possible on all aspects of the life of 
compact summary and bibliography of the people. ‘Since the goal is to understand 
more important procedures may have some - whole culture, or to see the position of 
utility for the student just beginning his any aspect of the culture in reference to — 

: in field observation and analysis. It eo other aspects, it is necessary to accumulate — 
_ primarily to the student that this paper is — a great deal of information. The history of e 
addressed. If the discussion stresses esrceall _ methods in the study of cultures has been 5 
Manuscript received July 28, 19 ¢ of steadily 


oh 
cit. in footnote 15, paragraph 7.14. 
ECHNIQUE | 
1 of ethnology—the study of anthropological termi st 
HE field of d above those of other social of 
_ guages—has developed a d fessional training of the writer and not = © a 
With “the growing Popularity of modern 
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THE STUDY OF CULTURES 


| as nec tem; often non-lit- 
investigation. erate or peasant groups detached from a na- ? 
= tion will be made between techniques and wee _ A second methodological problem worthy ae 

= methodology. The fc former refers to the spe- of preliminary comment relates to the cate- = 
7 cific devices used by the scientist in collect- = ories used in cultural analysis. It has been 
_ ing information during the study. The latter a customary to utilize the implicit categories — 

has reference to major conceptual ¢ and logical ot of Western society and culture in. the —_- ; 
& orientations toward cultural studies, their 1 of data from any society or community. 
problems, theory, and data. This T hese categories, sometimes called 
of course, a practical at other times seen as the “uni- 

4 always be made in the actual operations pave | k ‘= patterns” of social life, include =. 

4 field work. Techniques imply methodological _ organization, religion, economy, political in- 

Rss and the methodology often sti stitutions, family, kinship system, legal pat- 

demands specific techniques. terns, and others. In recent cultural studies, 

One familiar methodological — problem the trend has been away from the use of © 
; _ which may be disposed of at the beginning these categories, since it is felt | that they es 

is the definition of the social unit for analy- i reflect a bias from our own Western culture® — 
sis If we — a social group as any col- and therefore > force the data into inappro- >: 

lectivity of humans who share in common priate molds. 

certain of behavior, it may be ap- This’ is at least. partially true. In ‘small 

‘parent that this basic | is all the societies social life frequently achieves 

integration and an interconnectedness which 
of a subject for study. If he wishes, he may | -_ prohibits simple sorting of its aspects red 
“expand this basic c definition, specifying the pre-arranged units. Malinowski 
additional criteria. a. Generally : speaking, the the first to point out that on a func- 
intensive study of a culture implies the study tional basis the old “universal of 
of a group which has persisted for a reason- — categories was inapplicable | to many — ’ 


able period ‘of time; has a definite , pattern erate societies, and the same can be said for 
of solidarity-feeling within it; possesses a ‘: small communities within the Western tra- 
i variety of types of interaction; contains a - dition. It is only in the large-scale analysis — 
fairly full range of institutional structures. of an urbanized society that the familiar 
_ (like “religion,” “economy,” “family”); and — categories can be used without risking a dis- fa 
is found in a definite spatial location. Such tortion of the complex picture of social life. eg 
a group may be called either a “community” _It is one thing to write a book on “the Amer- — as 
or a “society,” the choice of terms not being — ican family,” seen as an abstract problem en 
“especially important. ‘ ‘Community” is some- for definition and analysis, and it is. quite 
times reserved for such groups found within - another to assume that a given community 
qa a large, interdependent pes social sys: has a a distinct “family structure” in terms — 
example, compare the early rural com- However, the use of 
gricultural 4 problem chosen for the study. If the: study 


Economics. In the latter, the scope of relevant | 
_ information has increased many times. In ethnology, is to focus upon the dynamics of the whole 


compare the scope of an early “classic” monograph culture, seen aS a a behavioral fabric with» 
like Robert Lowie’s The Crow Indians with the 

recent volumes on the Navaho by Clyde Kluckhohn *See Gregory Bateson, Naven, 

- and Dorothea Leighton. In general, the direction of — rt versity Press, 1936, for an exhaustive and technical 
expansion has been toward dynamic status, aspects _ study of an attempt to get around these categories 

"J of cultural patterning, personality, and the func- he and develop others implicit in the culture of the non 
nal significance of life. literate Melanesian group observed in the 
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multiple functions, then it is better to for- 
- get about the traditional Western- style c cate- sc much a technique i in itself as a whole | set 
_ gories and develop new ones in tune with : of techniques. The social scientist attempts 
the culture’s own definitions of social « ex- to be as “normal” a member of the commu- 
_ perience. Or, if the old categories are used, nity as possible.* Of course, he cannot ever 
this is done purely for preliminary empirical — be a full-fledged member since he was not 
sorting of data. born there, and he will always remain a spe- 
If the problem i is not of this type, and in- 7 cial case in the eyes of the group. However, 
- stead is concerned, let us say, with the way he can do much to minimize his ae 
adjusts to the environment, then ousness. By participating in family, work, 
_ the traditional categories may be used as : play, and religious activities as if he a 
constructs, or conceptual tools with which | a “native,” valuable data are secured. Such 
to order the data. The scientist can simply "data are more reliable than those collected 
is say, “T recognize the interconnectedness of by asking informants to describe the activi- 4 
on social life, but for my purposes I find it use- 1 ties in question. By participating in them, 
» to separate out from it all behavior Te- ui the scientist is able to see the native point of 
, and the data on 


rom the e environment, 


canon, of the social role of the scientist in 
In the intensive pes te of cultures, then, the group under investigation. If field work — 
one need not be unduly concerned over | a ‘te merely a matter of paying informants for _ 
“i problem of what constitutes the community, information, this problem is not important. 
a or unit of analysis, since this definition de- But if any sort of long-term, resident study 
pends the criteria of social grouping ofa community is visualized, the role of the 
ae one uses. It is well to verbalize these cri- investigator in the community is a vital con- 
teria in advance of the study. The problem — cern. Since full-fledged participation is prob-— 
_ of categories is of somewhat greater moment, ia ably impossible, the scientist must pick some 
_ since the entire problem of the nature of ee special role which he can assume for 7 
- logical segments of social life for analytical duration of the study and which will afford 
purposes has been touched upon only recently him maximum participation with the group. 
in the methodology of social science. At the : In non-literate societies, the ethnologist is — 
‘moment, one can say that the traditional “uni- frequently thrust into the role of healer 
pattern” categories have considerable medicine man. In American rural communi- 
convenience in the empirical and preliminary ties, the scientist can represent himself as :. 
stages of study, and also for certain ee B being on a vacation, or as a “historian,” 
types of problems. writing: the history of the e region. 
J 
the scientist has a family, it is gen- 
erally wise to take his family to the field, 
a e ‘may now begin our s survey with a since in most small societies married life. é 
brief consideration of specific devices used and ‘children are included in the normal so- 4 
for the collection of field data in intensive cial existence. The investigator’s wife can 
saa In beginning with tech- secure much valuable information about — 
_ niques, we are really reversing the logical child rearing and familial relations, merely — 


of discussion, since the choice and use through | gossipin g with the local women. 
ping 
fa ee of techniques in an actual study generally ‘With a famil , the scientist fits into the lo- — 
ji or a tu Isc ion © r icipan observation, 
= of problem. These latter involve method- Florence Kluckhohn, “The Participant-Observer 


issues, and will be discussed in in Small Communities.” ” American 
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system of statuses and much more to reassure them of the investi- 


readily than if he or she were single. ___ gator’s harmlessness and legitimate purposes, — 
There is one type of community study i in is to speak the dialect or language.® In eth- © 
- which a completely “normal” social role can nology, this has usually meant learning a 
be assumed. Studies of larger urban com- _ language which | to the English-speaking per- 
“munities can be made by training residents son is very strange and difficult. In modern © 
as observers and permitting them to keep community studies, this technique takes the — 
their everyday statuses and roles, or by get- 
ting them jobs in the desired social levels. er) slang. This. may not be as easy as it 
The Mass Observation* studies in England appears. In certain isolated areas of the 
have been of this type. In a few cases in the _ United States, English is spoken in very un- 
field of ethnology, members of non-literate familiar ways, and very different meanings 
E societies have been trained to become eth- are attached to familiar words and phrases. Be 
“nologists: in their own groups, but this is “ The most important aspect of the use of am 
usually a very rare and difficult procedure. ‘ the language is its utility in getting at the 
It is often much more difficult to “unlearn” 
a culture in order to become objective a about of the logical premises es and views of 
_ it, than it is to go into the culture from the : _ typical of the group can be learned by a 
‘outside and study it “cold.” ’ The careful, — _ knowledge of the language. Thus, a student 
objective outsider is s generally ; amore reliable of American culture would be helped bya 
_ observer than the insider, no matter how in- knowledge of the distinction between nouns — 
telligent the latter may be. This rena and verbs in English, which helps us to di-- 


tion is most true for the members of homo- vide reality into “things” and “events.” 
geneous cultures; least true in the case of Other languages do not make this distinction 
_ more heterogeneous cultures like our own. be between nouns and verbs, and the speakers 


_ Our own society includes intellectual groups also tend to look at reality differently. In _ 
- who can be very objective toward the rest _ one of the languages of the Northwest Coast -_ 
the culture. etrs se seh tov Indians, all words: designating things and 

tis not easy to generalize about the events are in the same class, distinguished © 

problem of of social role. The investigator must only by time of duration. “House” for them © 
be aware that there is such a problem, and is said, “it houses”; that is, a house is an 

that he must consider it carefully, especially ent rather than a 

during the first few days or weeks of his - ; 
study. It is very difficult to say just what * An interesting use of 


~ social role ‘ “ought” ‘to be adopted, because — native languages has occurred in ethnology. indi 
takes the position that a full knowledge is indis- — 


; pe s depends so much on the investigator ‘s -pensable, while Lowie points out that while this is 


personality in interaction with the special — 3 respectable ideal, it rarely can be met. Rather than 
- patterns of the culture under study. One attempt a partial knowledge of the language, it is 
ethnologist became known by an American often better to use interpreters, to’ guard against 


Indian group as a kind of harmless maniac, misinterpretation. (Margaret Mead, “Native Lan- 
guages as Field Work Tools.” American Anthro-— 


covert aspects of their culture. This peculiar Lowie, “Native Languages as Ethnographic Tools.” 
role could be adopted only by a very special 4 merican Anthropologist, Vol. 42, pp. 81-89, 1940. F 
j 


kind of individual, and only in a culture _ ‘For a classification of patterning, see Clyde 
Kluckhohn, “Patterning as Exemplified in 


where patterns of behavior tow ard maniacs” Culture” (In Language, Culture and 
talking to them at great length in 


about subtle aspects of social 
43 Use of the local language. One of the 


important to ra ‘Tapport with the 
pre H. D. Willcock, ” American Western culture. Primitive of Values.” 


J of Sociology, V Vol. 48, PP. -456, 1943. Philosophy of Vol. 7, PP. 1940. 
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provides ‘more detailed s suggestions 


can be secant tap talking to people in or- with the growing interest i in ‘culture and per 
- dinary | situations, listening to conversations, sonality studies, the use of personal docu- 
__ reading documents, and by other techniques = ments has become of considerable impor- - 
However, even in cases where such good rap- - tance. By their use, a picture of the role of : 
port and integration are achieved, it is nec- id the living individual in a society and in the 
essary: from time to time to ask specific. _ culture patterns of that society can be ob- 
questions on cet topics. To get precise tained. Combined with observational 
economic data, for example, one must pre- and psychological tests, they furnish an ex- 
special questionnaires. well- rounded of the 
a The shorter the study and the more ob- son in the group situation.® ~~ 
ES: jective the role of the investigator, the more There are many different kinds of personal : 
7 formal and direct the interview must be. documents: letters, diaries, dream accounts, — 
_ Specific questions must be asked, in the same autobiographies, and biographies. “Perhaps — 
. , of a specified sample of individuals £ the most immediately useful are biographies, _ 
and notes taken if possible. Such interview collected by interviewing an individual on — 
need to be constructed very care- successive occasions. Usually only a rela- 
fay, with all the relevant questions in mind, tively few individuals can be found who are 
because it is often impossible to re-interview — articulate enough to provide an exhaustive | 
people. A short, formal study | frequently and insightful account of their life, but al- 
breeds much resistance and even hostility in most any data of this kind a are. useful. 
the group, and too frequent interviewing -lecting them is a long and arduous process, 
can be dangerous for rapport. For this rea- and not every investigator is equipped to 
son, shorter field studies of cultures ought — _ handle the slow, , subtle type of interviewing 
to be very carefully planned in advance— — necessary. 
more so than longer, more leisurely studies. s By observing the behavior of individuals - 
il On the actual technique of interviewing and by asking specific questions about dif- ‘ 
j itself we might repeat the familiar observa- ferent aspects of life and work, the investi- - 


tion that social scientists unfortunately are re gator can build up a portrait of the commu 
: ~ not yet required to take formal or even in- nity at the overall, ‘institutional level. By 
formal training in the procedure. While it | is systematically collecting personal docu- 
> sae true that interviewing in cultural studies re re- i especially biographies, the Various — 
a aid quires techniques different from those used statuses, roles, and culture patterns | can be © 
eo in psychiatric and social case work inter- described from the standpoint of an indi- 
[a os viewing, the latter two fields have much to vidual assuming them, rejecting them, and 
offer the scientist. A recent paper by Carl learning them. The field worker is ‘thereby 
Rogers indicates how much the cultural stu- enabled to see the world and society through a 
dent might learn from these fields. ® the eyes of a resident of the community. 
— special and delicate technique of Ba Direct observation of behavior. Living 
z - “open- end” questioning in public attitude ina community permits the field worker to 
observe many ordinary | and special life rou- 
* Carl C. Rogers, “The Nondirective Method as a 4 <= 
Technique for Social Research.” American of *The most comprehensive recent review of the 
Sociology, Vol. 50, pp. 279-283, 1045. See, also, technique is: Louis Gottschalk, Clyde Kluckhohn 
Harry 7- Sullivan, “A Note on Implications of and Robert Angell, The Use of Personal Documents 
ae aa Psychiatry for Investigations in Social Science.” im History, Anthropology and Sociology, Bulletin 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 42, pp. 8 PP. - Science Research Council. — 
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THE OF CULTURES” 
tines” of people: economic activities, definite purpose in mind. If a project were 
_ play, family life, and ritual occasions. In re- _ _ designed to find out how much influence the 
~ cent studies ‘observation has taken a \ very — ‘shift to. wage labor had upon the culture of - 
precise form, since it has been learned that a rural community, it would be important to 
much knowledge of culture patterns can collect much statistical information on finan-_ 
: gained by studying overt behavior in detail. 7 ces before and after the shift. If the study 
_ Careful photographic records, motion pic- had been one in which the social function of 
ture and still, have been taken of situations: the local church was the major problem, 
in which child training techniques be quantitative information may not be especial- 
observed.” ‘Later viewing of these pictures ly relevant to the study. 
has proven ‘Many times more valuable and If the goal of the study i is a general se 
_ informative than written notes. Sound Te- sis of the whole s society and culture, then the 
cording of actual speech sequences and situa- _ statistical materials should be planned for i in 4 
tions has also been introduced. ieee advance, as far as possible, and secured — 
a. Certain types of activity benefit -—_ usually at the beginning of the study by di- 
- from close observation i in which quantitative rect questionnaire procedure. It is usually | 
information is gathered. The exact amount true ‘that simple, direct questionnaires pull 
of time ‘consumed _ jin economic and ritual more responses at the: beginning than at the 


activities, for example, will help measure e the 1G end of the study, although there are excep- 


vidual and to the society as as a whole.” Much = should alw se pri into account. 
sharper observations and conclusions One set of data which all studies need 
made with: information of this kind to or certainly benefit from is that refer- 
a draw up upon. Generalized trends in value and — ring to the population of the community, it Ss 
; attitude are also obtainable from such be- birth and death rate, and similar vital phe- 
| yee sequences as the mode ¢ of attacking nomena. Often the the first few days ¢ of a study 
a particular job, like digg ing a well. The can be occupied with m making a map of o 
7 time consumed, the tempo of the work, the community, and going from door to door _ 
ied amount of relaxation, the soundness of the and getting the age and kinship position of : 
cal procedures, all significant in in the household. not 


somewhat ambiguous. In it can ‘in cultural studies. about 
be said that statistical information is of im- “culture patterns” and other behavioral regu-— 

A portance precisely i in relation to the problems z.  larities are, in most intensive cultural stud- __ 
the study. Statistical information should purely inspectional observations, based 
not be collected randomly, but with some on a careful objectivity and intimate famil- 

jarity with the group. However, they are 


"The | The Bateson-Mead study of a Balinese village not measurement of the type which is fre- 


is oa most thoroughgoing use of this technique. <a 
_ Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead, Balinese quently necessary to check certain kinds of 


Character: A Photographic Analysis, New York generalizations. It would be valuable 
q _ Academy of Science, Special Publication No. 2, learn something of the actual incidence of a 


sa uckhohn has been able to etermine t . 

n 

quantitative importance of ceremonial participa- cultures, the range of pers onal deviation 


tion by a careful statistical check of attendance. around it, and the relative strength of ideal sa ; 
Clyde Kluckhohn, “Participation in Ceremonials in vB. . Teal within a. Or, when we are told 


v ol. 40, PP. 359- 369, 1938. re Something of a beginni g in ‘this direction is 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
that “a typical personality characteristic of in cultural settings, rather than pure “native 
& people is withdrawal,” it would be endowment” of individuals. Thus tests pre- 
— to see data showing when, and un- pared for use on individuals in our own SO- 
_ der what circumstances, and how often, these ciety a are not adequate to measure the same 
- people “withdrew” from threatening circum- _ kind of ¢ capacity or ability i in individuals of 
stances. Both | experimental psychological another society." 
and the socio-psychological tech- ‘a More usef useful in this respect are the pro- 
niques of attitude survey need to be adapted jective personality tests, now the most in- 
to field studies of cultures. tensively used. tests operate on 
4”. Psychological te tests. The use of f psy cho- principle th that. 
logical tests in cultural studies was first in- viduals have some ‘degree of significance for a 
_ troduced in the 18gos in a British ethno- their personality structure and for their gen- 
expedition to Melanesia.* The “na- eral level of cultural participation. Many 
tives” on that expedition were given tests sto different types of ‘such tests are available. i. 
te and Some, like the Rorschach, use abstract fig- 
designs, which the is 
asked to o explain, interpret, or simply ‘ “tell 
‘story about” 
Others, ‘like the Thematic 


= ee of paintings or specially -drawn pictures 
There are several kinds of tests available, various kinds. In some recent studies of 
and their respective use depends on the American Indians, a set pictures 
kind of study. The oldest type are the tests” drawn for each reservation tribe studied, in- 
for perceptive and sensory capacities of in- cluding in them ‘the familiar objects, 

dividuals, mentioned in the previous para- tumes, 

graph. Such tests have little | to do with Other tests, “Tike the 
namic studies of culture and personality, Draw-a- Man test, require the 
_ but are used chiefly for the purpose of dis- subject not only to tell a story, but also to r 
covering group differences in the. standards his own projective images. 
“4 and objects of perception. Many differences o hee All of these projective tests have compli- 
in the range in intensity of sense perception — cated and detailed methods for interpreting 

been found, but these seem to be all cul- subject’ responses, _ considerable 
tural- habitual in origin. training and skill are needed before they can 

A second d type is is | dage ‘intelligence | test, so be administered. They are best used in com. 

n bination with life- history documents and 
of these were administered in studies ‘other techniques. contribute much 
of. cultures, but of late interest in them has — valuable information on individual personal- 7 
waned. It generally accepted now that ity organization, behavioral deviance, and 


_ these tests measure only abilities developed — covert culture patterns, Like the intelligence i 7 
7 tests, these tests: involve ‘many problems 
“found in Stuart C. Dodd, A Controlled Experiment 
on Rural Hygiene in Syria: A Study in the Measure- _ interpretation need to be developed before a 
ment of Rural Culture Patterns and Social Forces, _ they can be meaningfully and and validly use used in 
Beirut, American Press, 1934. See, also, F. HL 
- port, “The J-Curve Hypothesis of Conforming Be- _ -™ For discussions of the problems of testing in 
havior.” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 5, pp. relation to non-Western cultures, see Otto Kline- 
183, 1934. tberg, Social Psychology, N.Y., Henry Holt & Co., 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 1940); and F. C. Bartlett, “Psychological Methods 
‘Torres Straits. The results were published in several and Problems.” A ‘Vol. 10, Pp. 
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‘other cultures than our Studies ot ‘ga with overt, noncontrovensial questions 
cultures with specific ‘methodological prob- about life routines, the environment, -tech- 
lems, like the test-standardization, might be nological processes, and. everyday attitudes. 

made. ‘Since the observer is new to the community, 


and observations on such subjects 


foregoing ‘descriptions most will help to disarm the subjects as to his 
ca, to the study of relatively small ultimate objectives. Once his presence is 


communities in which it is possible to ob- _ known and accepted, controversial subjects — 


serve the entire group during “the: term of of greater depth and emotional involvement 


study. Studying the culture of a modern be entered into. 


urban community involves a great many generalization i is by no means 
in all cases, however. Some inves- 


“speci problems for which different 
have the of which 


= must be and a “ype 
cal” assortment of individuals be selected for Cultures differ as to o the ex- 


“plished along these lines. Public opinion and 

attitude studies have tended to concentrate 
_ Perspective of the culture so necessary at 

this time. Valuable leads tov future 4 
—— 


ong 
"that field work is a form of. ‘social interaction 
cultural media. like itself. Observing and interviewing consists 


movies, the newspapers, and advertising. As with members of a society, 
yet ‘the techniques for analyzing these pat the observer himself 

“terns are more suitable for broad, nation- With a special status and role. This means 


_ wide studies than for intensive community — _ that at scientific study of living cultures is an 


studies.?® occupation which demands much more par- 


One problem which ‘eleeeuaae field 7 ticipation of the scientist in the data of the 
than is the case in studies of ani-— 


worker concerns the order in which various 
mal behavior or. chemistry. Therefore it is 


aspects of social life are to be taken up in difficult to: and 


the field work. In general, it is easiest to be- 


“For some critiques, see: Jules Henry, “Ror- pends upon the personality of the investiga- 
schach Technique in Primitive Cultures.” American _ tor and the personalities of the subjects. 


- Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 11, pp. 230-234, 
1944; and Wm. E. The = Field w workers come to know this 


Vol. 35, PP. 3- 135, 1047. e su 


excellent beginning in the direction of utiliz have “not telling 
ing attitude survey for deeper investigations of 
- havioral regularities in a large community is seen in interviews and conversations. _ Different 
in the rumor studies of Allport and the give e different versions | 
structure” studies of Merton, Lazarsfeld, and New-- same story, contradictory versions of ideal 
comb. In these studies the role of the — rules of behavior, and false accounts of cere-_ 


with reference to group patterns of ideas is meas- 1 The field 
andl the of ides patterning monial and economic routines. The fie 


in a large community is shown with worker often feels and bewil- 
3 
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| b hed. Finally, it may be very help 
desired, broadscale polling on behavioral data Proached. ‘inally, it may be very 
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"situation of prevarication and divention of varying with the interests of the investigator, 


7 the “real facts.” the location of the community, and the par- 
With some experience this is ticular scientific field in which the study is 


: “seen to be an expectable and normal con- =. done. ‘If the worker calls himself a sociolo- 
sequence of field work. It can, in the first gist, he is more likely to be concerned with» 
place, reveal the difference between ideal and — structural than with emotional patterns; the 7 7 
patterns (the ways people say they reverse, if he is a cultural anthropologist. 
behave as contrasted to the ways they ac- The social psychologist may be most in- 
tually behave). All cultures possess some de- a terested in frequency distributions of atti- a 


gree of difference; even the most highly in- tudes. If the study is done under govern- : 

tegrated and homogeneous folk cultures ment auspices, it may concentrate on econo- 
mic patterns, while if it is done by an inde- _ 


show an ideal-real disparity. Secondly, the ‘ 
_ situation c an provide clues for other — pendent research foundation, it may attempt 


ae. patterns. Passin found that constant pre- to cover all areas of society and culture. If 7 

varication among his informants with re- it is done by an aesthetically- inclined an- 
spect to economic data was a clear oogonia thropologist, it may emphasize ethos. If a 

tion of the presence of witchcraft fears and - study i is done on a non-literate tribal group, 

accusations. may stress the cultural differences as ‘om- 
Perhaps of greater difficulty for the sane. pared to our - culture; if it is made in a rural 

workers than lying and distortion is the problems are likely to focus 

ference. In some American rural communi- on the degree to which the community par- ; 

ties the field worker is met with a ‘mixture ticipates in the national socio-economy. ce 
of mild hostility and indifference which problems can be divided into two 
makes interviewing and data-collecting | “major groups: (1) those pertaining to spe- 


: residence i in the community, to tell the dif- _ and (2) those pertaining to general questions 
. about the nature of culture and society. The 


first group includes such 1 problems as: the” 
‘relation of religious behavior to economic 
_ behavior; the - effect of wage labor on cul- 


 ceedingly difficult. It is possible. after some cific questions about the community | 


a, ference between truth and falsehood, and 
make use of it, but against a wall of indif- 
m ference there is little one can do. ‘The only 
remedy is to make oneself known as a harm- _ beh 
Tess and interesting person, with whom it is = ture patterns; the working of the i 
_ worthwhile to talk. Not all field workers can : ‘system; the system of social order; the 
assume this role, and it is unexpected prob- — statuses and roles and how they are int interre- : 
of this sort that make cultural studies ated; and techniques for promoting | 
at least partly an art as well as a science.  gemp solidarity and individual - Security in 
= STUDY OF CULTURES: METHODOLOGY = The second group of problems includes — 


We may begin by asking three questions, — such typical ones as: the relation of form, - 
= to methodology: (1) What problems are — meaning, function, a and use of cultural pat- 
a be solved in the study? (2) Should the terns and objects; the differences eee | 
problems be formulated in advance of the 48 small folk societies and large urban societies; 
= study, or should they be developed as the meaning of “peasant” life and culture; a 

_ the study proceeds? (3) What kinds of logi- — the nature of “ethos” and other cultural 

_ cal principles, theories, and general concepts configurations. This second group can be- 
7 shall be used? We may now discuss these — further subdivided into two sets: (a) those ; 
questions jin order. the above, which stress general qualities 
Herbert Passin, “Tarahumara A of society and culture; and (b) problems 


Problem in Field Method.” American which ase more e strictly ‘methodological 
Vol 44, PP. 235-247, 1942. of the 
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7 j articulate or verbalize the problems and hy- Re 


THE STUDY OF CULTURES 
el above could be converted into this lationship involves some hon of theory about | 
__ latter type. For example: le: how we find — culture and social life. Since there are ll 
- about form, meaning, use, and function; the available theories, it is well to get one’s theo- 
way in which configurations are constructed retical interests out in the open, where one - 
__ by the observer; the validity of typological _may be aware of them. If the e theory seems 
- distinctions, like “folk” and ‘ ‘urban.’ as inadequate, it may ben necessary to formulate 
A given cultural study is usually a matrix or choose a mew theory, 
all three kinds of problems. However, It is easy enough to talk about 
studies show emphasis upon one kind and theory, but precisely \ when 
or the other, depending upon the variables how to use them is a more difficult question. 
discussed previously (interests of the tall In social science there are two contrasting 
tiga ator, type of community, etc.). It is very "points of view with respect to this question. 
difficult to say which of these problems are The first holds that problems should 
7 ‘more important than others, because in the ways be formulated i in advance of the a 
Present state of knowledge of culture and then the ‘community which best “fits 
society all kinds of problems need investiga- these problems be chosen—assuming 
tion. There is some reason to believe that finances and other considerations are in line. 
problems of the specific type have point view is adapted from the 
- _ been worked out than the others. This is methods of the experimental sciences like ~ 
J _ probably expectable, inasmuch as it is easier _ ‘some branches of psychology, where prob- 
to get research money for specific studies lems: must always precede the experiment. 
‘than for studies which aim at answering gen- ‘The other view holds that problems aed 
questions about society, culture, or not be formulated i in advance, but instead 


methodology. develop as the study proceeds. Thus us NO spe- 


‘It is now generally felt that every study cial criterion for community selection 
” ‘has problems, whether the observer is aware needed. Any will do—as long as it is a hu- 
of the fact or not.* It is impossible just to man society and has a culture. Obviously, © 
a “make a study” per se, because the making however, there really is a problem developed — 
of it involves questions and ‘ ‘hunches” as to in advance: the general problem of the na- 
what to find out and why it is necessary to ture of culture and society. It is felt by the 


‘it. Field work in cultural is adherents of this point of view that any 


7 


or asking questions and siete data to tion of the nature of culture. Specific a ry, 
_ bear upon them, and it is well to Tecognize- __ lems are then determined after the — 
this: to begin with. Otherwise the questions under 
tion: to what may be at A sion. of these two points of view is 


= phases of the study. The general rule is to 4 pam in: Kurt H. Wolff, “A Methodological Note — 
on the Empirical Establishment of Culture Patterns.” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 10, pp. 176-184, 
potheses as much as possible. BN wt S wa: 1945. Although the writer does not feel that the 
~ Just as no study is without problems, no distinction between the approaches is as clear-cut as 


e study lacks some type of theory about social - Wolff implies, some examples of “polar types” may 


life an be given. Redfield’s approach, as exemplified in The > 
e and behavior. And like problems, this, Folk Culture of Yucatan, University of Chicago — = 


_ theory can be either conactoushy articulated _ Press, 1941, may be taken as exemplifying the view- 
or unconsciously held. Any answer to to any point which stresses problem- -formulation in ad- 4s 
: question, any interpretation of the meaning ON vance of the field study. Gregory Bateson’s Naven, 


and function of a culture pattern or social re- y and Wolff's own forthcoming study of San Cristobal, 


7 a * Alexander Lesser, “Problems vs. Subject Mat- which sees problems as emerging in the process of 
: ter as Directives | “of Research.” American Anthro studying the culture. To the writer’s knowledge, all — 


Vol. 41, pp. 574- 582, 1939. communi- 
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These two both produce mean- studying culture. By formulating 
ingful studies. However, the kinds of mole end hypotheses you try to uncover your 
= vary. Those done in the framework of biases and eliminate them as far aS pos- 


the first are us usually highly sp specific, and are sible. The group which feels that the choice 
ttn concerned with such questions as the = = a community should come first, and spe- 


and methodological problems, like an inves- ‘ture through the ways of perceiving aed 4 
tigation of the way in which an investigator thinking as developed in your own society. 4 | & 
“snows and understands” culture patterns, Thus the picture of the culture whichemerges [| 
are also frequent.” a picture seen through the biases of one’s | 
a One of the important issues “connected — own culture, and this fact can be stated in _ oo 1 
with this question of approaches to prob- written record of the investigation. 
= lem and theory concerns the personal biases Actually: the difference in the two ap 
2 isa _ of the investigator. It is obvious that biases . proaches is not this clear-cut. In every cu- “4 PI 
are always present in any social scientific tural study, whether the problems are formu- 
study, since scientists members of lated in advance or later, biases are some- 
_ society and share in culture patterns. ae thing both to be avoided and to be used. It 4 7 = 
interests, preferences, emotions, and logical is simply a question of when it is done and 
premises affect, in Varying ways, ‘the char- how conscious of them the worker may be. — = 
Po of their work. Now, the scientists who Biases can be laid aside, if methodological — . 2 
feel that problems should be formulated controls are rigorous enough. Probably 
4 i a advance of the study also feel that biases . every field worker avoids some biases, elim- Ss 
should be avoided, or “we worked around,” in inates others, and uses some, “at. various 
points in the study.** The chief difference 
in the United States are problem- oriented. James re between the two approaches seems to be 
4 Plainville, USA (Columbia University Press, in the prevailing methodological philosophy, 
some features rather than in the actual working out of the 
the major of the sendy being on study itself. One approach desires to avoid ou; 
picture _ biases and them; the other desires a 
} _ ® This problem is closely related to the problem — % to include them. But both feel that it is : ee: 
. c _ of the categories, discussed elsewhere in this paper. necessary to be aware of biases, and in con- Be 


] 
only the and patterned behavior of ot different Bie 


“ 
- Those who believe that culture can be “understood” = cases, both modify them and use van 
a the culture wader study. As one gradually ons 7 The anewer to the second question, then, 


culture itself and the perspectives of the observer. : ae *Not only can the scientist attempt to ferret 4 
Arbitrary “institutional” categories are not held in _— out his own values which are conditioning the results  tair 
- advance and the data forced into them. There are of his study, but the whole process of the relation — — 

_ many epistemological problems in this point of view, | of values to social scientific behavior can become eg 
which we shall not discuss here. It may be noted, an objective study in itself. It is a question of Of o 
=— that the problem first arose in German attaining successively higher levels of abstraction — ‘ who 


- social science, in the contrast between the natural in what is seen as ~“culturally-determined” by a 
and the socio-cultural sciences, the latter being — particular set of values. For some analyses of social 
viewed by some as characterized by verstehen, or scientific work from this viewpoint, see: C. Wright 
“understanding,” rather than by objective discovery. Mills, “The Professional Ideology of Social Pa- 
For a theoretical discussion, see Talcott Parvons, thologists.” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 49, 7 
\ “Max Weber’s Methodology of Social Science,” in pp. 165- 180, 1943; and John W. Bennett, “The In- s 
od Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic _terpretation of Pueblo Culture: A Question of 
— by — Oxford Southwestern J of Vol. 
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ter. ” Both acituninaniias re nomena around us, and obviously there are 
in advance and problems formulated after many different ways of approaching this ob- 
7 the study has begun—are useful. ‘They jective. Some aspects of social science, like a 
_ simply result in somewhat different types of - population studies, are quite as rigorous and — 
studies and depend upon the varying scien- as susceptible prediction as the physical 


tific of the workers. sciences. The general movements of popula- 
0 n ha _ tions can be predicted with great accuracy, | 
implied. principles ‘nd the variables are known. Other aspects 

- general concepts together make up a body of social science, like the study of — 
of theory, which the investigator must use cannot be reduced to simple physical laws, 
both for the development of problems and for and prediction is difficult if not impossible 

the choice of techniques during the study. — where the variables involved are very great 
_ The choice of a theoretical system depends and include several levels of analysis. | But 
on the kinds of problems used, just as conceptual rigor of cultural | studies ca can 

depend on the theory. equal to that in any physical sci-— 


- toward a general body of theory, there exist Some of the problems which appear when 
a _ many different theories and concepts which social st science is compared with the natural 
useful in the study of cultures.” It is may be seen in the concept of caus- 
- difficult to say which of these are the “best” ality. The essential - factoring- out process — 
in a general discussion such as this one. The in the study of a culture, ‘made r necessary a : 
only ‘general standard one can establish is the use of descriptive categories and 
that of scientific rigor. Is the theory related functional distinctions, introduces a -gen- 4 
to and consistent with the problems, and eral frame of mind which views these factors at 
_ vice versa? Is the theory adequate to explain — or sections of the analysis as elements in a : 
= is wanted explained? Does the theory _ cause-and-effect chain of relationships. This 
contain principles which shave b been _thor- of . approach is particularly evident 
- oughly discredited in other research? Is one When the study i is being made for the ike 
competent to use the theory? Does the theory of "practical, social- technological questions : 
permit one to make use of tested techniques about social life. If, for example, the study 


= needed data? Bs Sent is made for the purpose of discov ering how 


‘There has been much discussion of the change ‘dietary “modes, a set of “causa-— 
espect to whether or not - tional” factors will be seen in the background — 


“they are e fully as “scientific” as the physical of diet, and these factors must be modified — 
and biological sciences. This s seems an am- in the interests of 


taining from and about the 


On this matter we again find a typical division | sense model of he elementary phy sical sci- 
“a opinion among social scientists. There are some _ 


who feel that since social science is so young, the 
attainment of a comprehensive body of theory upon . frequently to stile particular ‘ ‘social” 
which there is consensus is only a question of time or result®* are not cause 
and the solving of enough problems. The other side A 
holds that since human behavior is the continual § ™ Some analysis of this problem is found in the 
unfolding of historically “unique events”; since there — __writer’s paper, “An Interpretation of the Scope and oa 
are non-existent but putative cultures—all theory Implications of Social Scientific Research in Human x 
will be relative to times and places, and will con- Subsistence.” American Anthropologist, Vol. 48, PP. f 
tinually change. The two points of view are really ‘$53; 3573, 1946. alt 
Rot contradictory, only emphasize different aspects — “The most intensive use of the concept of caus- 


— 


of the situation. ality | in recent social “science is found in a directly 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIE Ww 
_ result in the simple sense of the act of _ here if we generalize the whole situation, ,and- 
_ pouring being being a cause of water passing — assume that our study is for the purpose of — 7 
a container. -In group tensions, it is simply understanding and explaining the 
_ dynamics of the culture of a particular com- 
ce rearing and subsequent ‘emotional pat- munity. We will have no specific problems _ 
terns are as much the “canes” of the tension . we wish to solve; only general problems re- a 


= 


curity. Frequently i in social science ‘ 4 These center around the nature 
are designated as such depending upon cultural integration and the way patterns 
the particular theoretical bias of the scien- relate to one another. We need not describe 
 tist, (2) the aspect of the situation he is these problems in greater — 
interested in modifying, and (3) the We do have a theory, however, this 
arbitrary | choice of one phase of the whole can be specified in advance. Our theory fol- _ 
_ hi8torical series of events in the phenomenon — lows that developed by the systematic cul- = 
studied. i issue is an important one anthropologists have worked with 
cause in intensive cultural studies, the goal 3 and similar | 
is to see the whole culture as an intercon- cepts. It therefore would be possible to work a 
_ nected fabric, and not as a mechanical model — out a series of detailed hypotheses based 
of cause-and-effect after the physical world.”* — on this theory, but they would not be vitally 
When it comes to an appropriate philosophy — "necessary at the beginning of the study. te 
of science, the cultural student take is the fac fact ‘that we have been able 


> 


> 


+o tives” in addition to Poincaré’s ‘emphasis = we wish to do a cultural study it in the 
upon fact and law. setting of this theoretical orientation. 
og However, these observations are oe In choosing the community we can be | 
J beside the point of this paper. _ In order to guided by a number of criteria. If the study 
-_ # clarify the question of techniques and meth- a ‘must be done in a limited time, and with — 
- odology, it may be of value to conclude - limited funds, we shall have to choose a 
“es with an analysis of the actual steps in the fa irly small society. This is necessary since 
; study of a culture. This section will also il- to make a comprehensive | analysis of patterns 
_ lustrate a phase of methodology not con- — and configurations one must study the whole _ 
sidered above: the nature of the conceptual society, v viewing the total ‘system in operation. 
tools used in describing and analyzing cul- ‘This is one to do in a small community. 


variable element i in hes study situation 


TECHNIQUES AND METHODOLOGICAL 
as vs. cross-sectional data. The relation of historical 


t will be mor more e useful Pw poy purposes — knowledge to the analysis of a dynamic situation has 


———— _ been an old problem | in social science, and the sub- 
“practical, politically-c “piece of ject of much controversy. (See the references at the 


‘Weber R. Goldschmidt, Small Business and the end of the article for a few items.) In the example 
Community: A Study in Central Valley of Cali- presented here, the historical phase of the study, if ‘“ 
fom on Effects of Scale of Farm Operations, Re- oJ were desired, is ignored. An excellent example _ 
port of the Special Committee to Study Problems of % of the interweaving of both zn historical approach 
American Small Business, 79th Congress, Second vf and a dynamic one is found in Clyde Kluckhohn, i 
Session. Washington, Gov. Printing Office, 1946. & Navaho Witchcraft (Papers of the Peabody Museum a 
See, especially, Table 45, p. 111. “Causes,” in studies of American Archeology and Ethnology), Harvard — 
— of this kind, are really the particular aspects of the _ University, Vol. 22, No. 2, 1944. In this monograph : ; 
4 total situation the scientist- technologist- -politician  Kluckhohn determines the relation of Witchcraft to 
mass-anxiety in contemporary Navaho culture, and 
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THE OF CULTURES 


the is be rather monial activities. ~The lists need not be ex- 
integrated and intact to begin with. With Ea haustive; one’s judgement must be used as 

_ these and other criteria in mind, we could to which categories are more important and - 
choose a “backwoods” rural community in require thorough treatment. 

some isolated portion of the States, categories themselves are quite tent- 

Mexican peasant community, or a non-— ative and practical. The observer is under 


literate “society. “no illusion that “Religion” or “Economics” 
In our first few days in the field we shall 2 necessarily expresses a category of thought | 
- our community ¢ census and map and = and action in the culture under study. As ; 
get a preliminary set of notes on kinship — indicated previously, such « categories. are im- — 
, sh and friendship connections, this information ported into the situation by the observer, 
, being garnered during our census-taking % based on models in his own culture, and he > 


activities. During the first week we might do uses them merely a temporary “device 
h well to spend our time talking to people in- ‘ to order the data. Later on, for example, he 


formally, observing Various activities, and may find that “Religion” would be a useless 


listening to conversations, in order to secure — category because the people have no “sepa- 
- a broad impression of life i in the community. rate, institutionalized religion, but simply 
After a while or one would secure a fairly ade- exist ina half- “supernatural, half- -materialis- 7 
quate 1 notion of the overt culture content: tic world. _ Every act is charged with = 
the society: the range of ideas, objects, supernatural significance, and magic isapart 
action patterns. It is. essential during daily routine. To parcel out aspects of 
| this phase of the study | to take ex exceptionally acts into a “separate category would 
full notes on all one ’s observations and im- have no functional significance, and it would = 
pressions. Later on, one may find that some ‘. better to drop it. eng ae 
casual observations relate to matters of great At ‘this stage of the investigation, then, 
_ significance in the culture. A useful tech- - everything the observer saw in the culture 
nique is to keep a daily diary as well as _ would be a ‘trait”: customs, ideas, » Sects, 
_ systematic field notes and interview records. >. technical processes, and social relationships. aa 
phase of the study will gradually As field work proceeded, the observer 
“merge into a stage where’ more precise ques- see these traits falling into systems" 
tions are asked and specific lines of infor- of interrelationship. Questions about the 
| mation are followed up. This entire process _ meaning, function and relationship of traits 
usually have the following major divi- would become Necessary, , and interviewing 


: sions, as far as concepts are concerned. re would take on a more definite character. We 


__vestigator is really making lists of everything describing the behavior of young people. 
he observes and experiences. These lists are _ Within tl this complex of traits might be some 
not. “very analytical or heavily theoretized. relating to the courtship patterns of 
The observer could call everything he writes ‘society. We observe that this courtship pat- 
down a “trait” of the culture, and “these tern seems to have a -Telationship to the 
“tall could be listed in various categories, _ pattern of parent-child relationships. Hence, 
s “complexes,” if this term is used. One we ask some specific questions about this a 
such category might be “Technology,” and supposed relationship, and collect more in-— 
within it could be listed all the knowledge — formation on both categories. We ‘shall want 
and technical patterns relating to tools, de- to know, for courtship, how the young F people 
ons of the tool-objects themselves, and the Navan, 
scriptions of the tool-obj “De in the Navaho. See Clyde Kluckhohn anc 
the attitudes and meanings associated with Dorothea aan, The Navah 


During the preliminary phases, the have, for example, a ‘series of traits 


d we are interested in integration, we ligion,” and in it cou e placed religious 
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meet each other; the method of “dating,” re many 7 pattern hav been called ‘ “con- 


or seeing each other outside of adult circles; figurations.” Configurations are viewed as 


emotional reactions and typical attitudes generalized ‘regularities of behavior which 
involved; the | extent to which the behavior cut through categories and pattern- -descrip- 
i> of the young people during courtship is tions on lower levels of analysis and observa- a: 
stylized and patterned; and real tion. Configurations also have much more 
and so on. ) do with the convert aspect of the culture 
the child- training category, we shall (ee unverbalized premises and the 
parents toward ‘ ‘growing up” on the pet. was stressed, and the 
the child; the way in which sexual in- pattern is primarily a a descriptive tool. 
Bs formation is given the child; and similar provide an explanatory dimension, it is neces- _ = 
a: _ information. This information can be related sary to introduce the concept of function—_ a 
to the previous set on and the that i is, , the contribution of a pattern to ‘the 
psychological behavior, since the 
—— might eo that sutomobiles question, “what do these patterns do for the 
had considerable importance in courtship individuals,” _may well be the most 
_ behavior. Most “dates” took place with the — ‘mental question in social science.** ae |, Sts 
. use of cars for transportation. “Petting” | The diagram on page 687 summarizes a a 
‘the privacy granted by cars. Parents. were “3 It is well to remember that ‘this dia- 
concerned over the “wild behavior” of their — gram is fully appropriate for one kind of - 7 
a aa and many parent- child hostility _ Study only: the type in which the major “t 
patterns centered around the use of the car. _ objective is to present a systematic picture _ 
a - this point we would be interested in es- of a single culture. For other studies, in 7 mt 
tablishing a relationship between the ‘ ‘eco- _ which more specialized problems were posed, 
nomic” aspect of automobiles and the set somewhat different diagram would be re- 
of patterns constituting child training ang quired. However, some of the general aspects 4 Th 
courtship. It might be profitable to acquire of the diagram, like the stages and anvils ‘f- 
some siatistical data about the frequency of of “concepts, are partly applicable to all 
automobile purchase through the years, studies of cultures. pane 
‘THE STUDY OF CULTURES: THE 
being a important aspect of our ‘ ‘Tech- The s study of whole cultures has in one 


_ nological” and “Economic” categories, would — respect a unique position in the social 7 
bes also an important part of the ee ” ences. It is in this type of research | that one 
and “Child training” categories. Hh Seg finds the closest approach to literary en- 


the conclusion of our study, we deavor, especially novels and “impression- 
might be ‘able to characterize the entire istic” writing on ‘social events travel. 
system of courtship patterns by some special — 


_ terms, like ‘reciprocally competitive,” “sexu- = Lack of space prohibits a more detailed treat- 
= tense,” and the like. Courtship patterns ment +s explanatory aspect — of the cultural 
automobile patterns con- 


=i 
q 
— 
— 
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more generalized categories composed ology, Vol. 44, pp. 938-064, 1939. 


4 until the study is under way. 


Theory: It is assumed one has some theoretical orientation to begin with. 


‘Stage Collecting the Data 

Sup: Make census, maps. Start 

: Second Step: Make lists of the things observ — 


= 
| 


Be, Step: Group the traits into categories 


which are tentative but useful. 


In this stage, all cultural coments can be all 


or obviously related items. 


Categories are of commonsense ty pe, usually de- 


a One becomes interested in how the traits and 


complenes arerelated. 

- One develops specific hypotheses about such re- 

_ ‘latlonshipe, and proceeds to test these by using 

various techniques: statistics, life histories, psy- 

tests, questionnaires, — 


I: Analysis and Synthesis ee Pee 
-Compietion of pattern analysis, and construc- 
tion of the major systems of interrelationship. 
Statement of theoretical principles get 
to what was learned in the study. 
Presentation of the major ox configurations of the 


” 

The “traits” are now called by more "precise 

names. Various kinds of patterns are constructed: 

Folkways, mores, ideal, real, etc. Culture objects 


are carefully distinguished from behavior. ‘ 


Categories are refined and "adjusted to the 


thought patterns of the culture under study. _ ; 
Functions of patterns are now analyzed. ost <4 


Refinement of ion” 
Configuration used as a term | to general 
groupings of patterns as seen by the observer. _ 
Several kinds of configurations. = = 


of pattern and onfi rations. 
f patterns and configuration a 


Broader functions areestablished. 


Problems: ‘Depending upon the kind of desired, these can be. either formulated in advance, or deferred 


rived from observer’s own culture. 


; _ There have been anthropological books, like est has developed as cultural science grew 
Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture, which out of its purely descriptive phase and began _ y 

: are as literary as they are scientific. There — asking ‘ “why” questions about behavior. At _ 

fe have been literary productions, like Carlo : the same time , literary, humanistic, and 
Levi’s Christ Stopped at Eboli, which are artistic fields began to be interested in the ~ 
similarly borderline in content and emphasis. : same subjects, largely because these topics — 

Scientists can n write about cultures in an were important for understanding the con- 
_ impressionistic way, and literary people can ° flicts and difficulties of our age. In the 1920s, = 

’ rite about cult cultures in an analytic way. literature could ignore the ‘deeper | conflicts cts 7 

Perhaps one of ‘the reasons that troubles, because they w were not so ap- 
“exists at the present time such a close rela- er: In these days of extreme conflict >. 


~ tionship: between dynamic ‘cultural studies and disorganization, these matters are very 
and certain literary productions is that the obvious and apparent to the thinker. Hence, 
- subject matter interests of the two tained % the literary intellectual and the social sci- 
to coincide. Cultural studies have been in-  entist have become concerned with the same a, 
vestigating such topics as myth, motivations, general problems. Just how much cross-f ferti- 
growth, conflict, art, ideal- lization there has been the tw two 
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5 
In one sense, social science has come to community easy. his ‘observa- 
these problems rather late in time. That hu- tion is purely that: it is not t systematically f 
man behavior is unbelievably complex has woven into a comprehensive, analytic study 
4 been stressed by the great literary intellects of the whole culture. Levi has no category, 
of every culture for the past few centuries. “overt motor behavior patterns,” and he — 
_ The full implications | of the symbolic aspect not try to connect this muscular rigidity 


of human behavior, | a ‘commonplace view- when walking with other patterns. The 

point in the novels of Joyce and Proust in servation is personal, not scientifically im- 
4 the early 1920s, are only now being realized . personal. Jt is nonetheless “correct” and and > 
cultural studies. The fact that behavior “accurate. > 2 


has many levels of meaning and function has ‘Secondly, the woman, Giulia, , although a 


a few ethnological monographs of the Past ‘between the w alkers, The patterns of 
--: ro years that the approach has been sys- her culture had become automatic for her, — 
tematically explored. she was unable to verbalize them even 
illustrate these observations, we may with © simple observation. The “outsider,” 
_ quote from a book by a painter and novelist, heseneee, could see these things. This is an 
describing his experiences during a three- year important fact, but the author does not 
political exile in an Italian peasant com- 7 comment ‘upon jit. The social scientist would 
munity. book is written as a personal _ make an important methodological issue of 
: testament, as a description of his inner ex- this, and Make systematic « observations to 
 periences ‘while living in the village, ai and is . check. this phenomenon of non- -consciousness 4 
not offered as a cultural analysis: of the 3 with respect to the patterns of the culture. | 
scientific sort. In one ‘Place Levi writes The literary observer is content with simply 


follows: bal recording the phenomenon in a context of 


the description of a given situation. To Levi, it 
7 “slide tumbled into the ravine; the hills on the iS the incident itself which is of *imasy 
opposite side were bare of vegetation and at the "interest and importance; “to the cultural 
bottom wound the path where I could see the scientist, it would be the content of the 
peasants, no bigger than ants, going to and from — incident which is of importance for various — 
their fields. Giulia [the author’s housekeeper, a parts of the scientific analysis. 


ie resident of the village] was surprised © __ Science and literary endeavor, then, can 
that at such a distance I could tell the men of be interested in much the same thing. but 
_ Gagiano from those of other villages and peas- - emphases and the mode of treatment of 
_ these subjects will be quite different since 
secret lay simply in my observation of their the the scientific objectives 
ways of walking. The peasants walked quite Cifferent. The literary artist is concerned — 
‘stiffly, without moving their arms. W henever I. mainly with the intrinsic interest in situations — 


__ saw one of the black dots in the valley advance and content, and in his personal impressions. | al 

with a swinging or rocking motion, almost that - The scientist is interested in impersonal — = 

of a dance, I knew it was someone from the categories and generalizations. If he is con- | - 


cerned: with personal impressions, it is only 

p _ in the methodological sense, as techniques — 
acquiring cultural data. The literary artist 
"may also be concerned with a level of mean- 
_ ing which the scientist must reject: the meta-_ 
_ Physical. Thus the literary writer may extract 


2 sage. "Flest, the behavior observed by i 
author can be technically classified as one 
of overt motor behavior patterning. In this 

“culture, walking was patterned in such a way a oe 
as to make identification of members of the _ the * inner meaning” from a specific cultural — 


Levi, Christ Stopped at Eboli, NY, a engage it in this Sort: of inquiry. 


a summary, the heart of the question of — 
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science and literature concerns the question in Thinking about Observed ‘thnological Materials 


of values. To the literary analyst, values are 
part of the inquiry itself; they are re sought 


Philosophy of Science, Vol. 8, pp. 53-68, 1041; 
Carleton Coon, A Reader in General Anthropology, 
Holt, 1948, Appendix, PP. 563-567 (description of 


_ after and extracted from the data; the lesson field methods) ; George Devereux, “Logical Founda- 
‘is learned, the moral pointed up; the aes- a tions of Culture and Personality Studies,” Transac- 
- thetic and spiritual experiences defined in tions of the New York Academy of Science, Series _ 


_ valuational terms. To the scientist, values are _ 
_ part of the data rather than the goal of the . 


II, Vol. 7, pp. 110-130, 1945; John Dollard, Criteria 
_ for the Life History, Yale, 1935; Rudolph Heberle, 
“The Application of Fundamental Concepts in 


= study. The s scientist analyzes values, instead ay Rural Community Studies,” Rural Sociology, Vol. 


__ of discovering them. This does not mean, of ©, pp. 203-215, 1941; Jules Henry, “A Method for : 


course, that values are not implied by the * Learning to Talk Primitive Languages,” ” American 
,, Anthropologist, Vol. 42, pp. 635-656, 1040; Clyde 


scientist’ work. Since research is human Kluckhohn, 


_ activity, and takes place in a social setting, - Method of Studying the Acquisition of Culture by 
: it necessarily has some meaning for the c cul- - Individuals,” Man, Vol. 30, pp. 98-103, 10303 Alexan-— 


“Theoretical Basis for an Empirical — 


; ” ture of the time. The scientist, while he c can der Lesser, “Research Procedure and Laws of Cul- 


ture,” Philosophy of Science, Vol. 6, pp. 345-355, 


¥ 
his work, however difficult this might be to Methods,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 35, pp. 1- 


i attain, cannot ever be value- free i in the sense - 1§, 1933; Hugh Miller, History and Science, Univer- 
_ of his materials lacking implication in the _ Sity of California, 1939; George P. Murdock, “The 
Common Denominator of Cultures,” in R. Linton 

me. 
of time. The — (ed.), The Science of Man in the World Crisis, 
4 ike the social scientists, have recently dis- F Columbia, 1945; S. F. Nadel, “The Interview 


covered this in a most dramatic fashion. on _ Technique in Social Anthropology,” in F. C. Bartlett 


and Others, The Study of Society, Macmillan, 19305 


__™ Footnote references in this paper have been Audrey I. . Richards, “The Development of Field 
- confined only to the most obvious and relevant for Work Methods in Social Anthropology,” ibid.; 


ia 


or 


- the particular subject discussed. In addition, the Richard L. Schank, A Study of a Community and 


_ following are extremely valuable: Gregory Bateson, “Its Groups and Institutions Conceived of as Be- 
“Sex and Culture,” in Physiological and Psychologi- haviors of Individuals, Psychological Monographs, 
eal Factors in Sex Behavior, Annals of the New Vol. 43, No. 2, 1932; W. Lloyd Warner, “Social 


York Academy of Science, Vol. 47, Art. 5, 1047 Anthropology and the Modern Community,” Ameri- 


- (contains an analysis of the nature of observational can Journal of S dieteel Vol. 46, PP. 785-796, 
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4 logical — or organismic theories of -— human society and some of the more 
; _ human society is not permissible or advanced kinds of organisms with which the 
necessary in this paper.’ Suffice it to say an happened to be familiar. Most of 
- that the Darwinian revolution, in regarding ‘these analogies \ were absurd because they 
‘man as an animal, fired the imagination of rested on inadequate understanding both of | 
numerous writers, and by the turn of the x organisms and of 9 especially the 


“y DETAILED review of the history of bio- appeared drawing dramatic analogies be- 
A 


be 


an reaction to what i is ‘commonly called 


read at the 114th Meeting of ‘the 


AAAS., Chicago, Ill, December 28, 1047, 265) 
a -*For a summary, see P. A. Sorokin, Contem- Nigh For a brief review of this aspect of the subject, 


porary Sociological Theories, , my Foundations of Sociology, Macmillan 


1928, Chapter 4. whee 999 5 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
organismic theories of socie society was perhaps 
ey more absurd. For it consisted of : i mass 


—— 


a naive attempt to make out the human indi- cules, mountains, mice, or men, without in- 
- vidual as an entirely unique phenomenon ~ curring the e charge that one is ; using the term 
possessing a “reality” not possessed by an figuratively, metaphorically, or by analogy. 

_ interacting group of individuals, a position 3 There survives, however, a curious feeling | 
_ which is seriously held by some psychologists — that, while the kind of generality described A 
and social scientists even today. This school . above is excellent and, indeed, necessary in 

_ of thought consequently finds itself com- science under the principle of parsimony, the | 
pelled regard society as “figurative, "further extension of the meaning of such 

q 


~~ 


- ‘super-organic,” a "a _more or less artificial and terms. beyond the fields to which they are — 


= entity (as compared with “the indi- _ at present conventionally applied, constitutes 


is considered “permissible to use such a 
: 4 wn level according to the accepted postu- term as balance or equilibrium to apply . 
~: and logic of natural science. The result — a certain steady state of either a table or a | 
on the one hand, a preoccupation not to mention a rope-walker or | 
metaphysical, “mental,” and “ spiritual” “es- airplane, when the measured forces operating 
-sences” of society, following the | grooves of on its center of g gravity are equal and op- 
onventional philosophical systems, or, on Indeed, it is considered proper to 
the term balance or equilibrium to refer to 


the other hand, a concern with “personality 

x d asa prime mover and key to the explanation — such a state of affairs regardless of what the — 
‘ of social events and problems. In the mean- ‘Physical ¢ objects involved may be. re 7 
time, fortunately, biologists themselves have is grave concern, | however, insome 
greatly generalized and broadened their views circles as to whether it is not an unwarranted 
as to the nature of organisms and biological - “analogy” for biologists, impressed with the 
integrations.* 5 usefulness of the term “balance” or equi- 
ee In short, the old question of whether hu- librium, as defined and used in physics, to. 
<a man society is or is not an organism is a adopt the terms to stand for a certain steady 4 
< futile question which ‘need not detain us. EO state which they observe in organisms as a__ 
: As in the case of all such questions, it is a result of a balance of forces or functions 
matter of how we choosc to define the terms. which, however, may be other than the forces | 
We may, however, profitably consider two of gravity. True, biologists have made certain : 
_— aspects of the subject before us: (1) May : reservations regarding this broader use of 
social problems logically be regarded as types the term. Thus, W. B. Cannon admits that 
_ of disequilibrium in a biological integration? bi perhaps the word equilibrium has | ‘a more 
and (2) How would the adoption of this \ exact meaning as applied he “relatively 
point of view affect our present approach to _ simple physico-chemical states, in closed sys- 
social problems? tems, where known forces are balanced.’”* 
haps it is preferable to use = word — 


‘One of the pr principal characteristics ostasis” to refer to the coordinated physio-_ 
7 values of science is the general applicability — logical processes which maintain most of the i es 
its concepts. The great value of such terms ‘Steady states of the organism, because these Co 
; , force, and energy, is that they are forces are so complex and peculiar to living §oiphy 
defined in terms which apply with equal © beings. This special designation of the term — | 4 dist 

"See C. M. Child, Physiological Foundations of logical systems, maintains its more general - sim 


; 4 Behavior, Henry Holt & Co., 1924, pp. 1, 269; A. E. aq meaning as the resultant of measured forces _ 
- 64: 337-345, April, 1947; W. C. Allee, Animal Aggre- 


*W. B. Cannon, The Wisdom of Body, 
, University of Chicago Press, 1931. W. 1939, Pp. 24. 
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influencing events in equal and opposite same reasoning a as been above 
_ directions. By the same reasoning, biologists may be applied to a large part of the vocabu- — 7 
_ have found the concept of equilibrium useful j lary of the physical and the biological sci- . 
4 in describing this same resultant of equal ences.* The immediate question confronting _ 


: and opposite forces in plant and animal — us is the usefulness of attempting to adopt pe 


‘ecology, although here again, the forces in- e or adapt | certain concepts s of physiology and 
_ volved are not necessarily either those of of plant and animal ecology to human so- — 
_ gravity or the same physiological processes > ciety. More particularly, the topic under ‘ 
_ observed to operate in ordinary rae x consideration is whether such an approach to 
organisms. social problems might be scientifically profit- 
- Economists, in turn, have found that in able. This calls for a specification o: of | what 
describing the phenomenon of interpersonal we mean by a social problem. : 
_ behavior of human beings in the exchange of > Following the reasoning I have pursued ae 
commodities and services, measurable forces” above, I shall take the word “problem” 
of supply and demand (differential, measur- mean, in the social sphere of human 
- able, and opposite forces of human desire) ment, what it means in the field of indi- — 
‘maintain a certain moving equilibrium in vidual adjustments to the physical world. 
economic transactions. Again, these are not That is, we say we are confronted with a ; 
- the forces of gravity that keep a floor lamp physical or a social problem when the be- 
_ standing upright or that enable an acrobat havior of the physical or the social situation _ 
to o walk on a rope, nor the forces that keep which confronts us deviates sufficiently from — 
the body temperature relatively constant. - the states to which we are accustomed (i. ey 
But this is scientifically irrelevant as long conditioned to adjust with ease) so that we © 
as whatever forces are involved in an _ = unpleasantly disturbed or constrained to 
nomic transaction or in a political election invoke community action to “modify the 
is no longer any argument as to whether, I think a great deal of confusion can be 
under these circumstances, the use of the avoided at the outset if we draw the pri- 
word “equilibrium” in biology, economics, or mary distinction between scientific problems — 
- sociology is “figurative,” and is llegitimately (whether social or physical) on the one 
_ based on analogy. If the units in terms of hand, and engineering problems — (whether — 
which: equilibrium is measured | a social or physical) on the other. In its mot 
specified or unmistakably implied whenever 
the term is used, there is no ambiguity, and immediate declaration of war on another — 
the cause of parsimony | and unity in science Suppose the war fever is rising and with the test 


is served by the use of a concept which 


4 =~ war enthusiasm is measured; an overt act 
denotes a common and significant character- by the enemy which suddenly increases this velocity 
- istic of behavior of special cases of widely in one month, produces an acceleration. If instead 


disparate types of phenomena.® an average score, the total score of all 


taking the attitude test is used, this sum of variable 
— Of course, if it serves any purpose, or avoids scores of P persons is equivalent to a product of P 
academic argument, we may call “balance” or “equi- and a constant score (i.e., the average score). The 
librium” in economic or social data by some such ee of the total score, expressed in score 

; term as “sociostasis.” The significant question, how- _units per month per month, is here one measure of 

example, the definition of a force in 
pre n: as the product of a mass, moved a given of its three constituent factors: (a) the pn ts of 
distance at a given rate of change of speed. (One people stirred up, (b) the intensity of their ne 
gram moved one centimeter per second per second and (c) the speed, or shortness, of the time.” 
=1 dyne). The force of public opinion has been C. Dodd, Dimensions of York: 


iJ similarly defined by Dodd as follows: “For a force be Macmillan Co., 1942, Pp. 742-743. 


of public opinion, consider an attitude test (I) a “See for example, W. M. Malisoff, “What is an a 
which yields a score reflecting the intensity of a - Atom?”, Philosophy of Science, 6: 261- ened July, 


person’s feeling on some public issue, such as an 1939. 


repeated at monthly intervals the velocity of io 9 
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- i respect to its environment. This type oan (a statistically defined norm) in an 
F of imbalance is conventionally described as undesired direction sufficiently to go beyond 
a “frustration “need, ” or ‘ ‘craving”’ of some whatev er limits of tolerance exist in 
‘sort. On this level the word “problem” ' community, does it constitute a problem for — 
describes equally well: the groping of a_ that community. Thus, abnormal, pathologi- 
rat in a maze, (2) the scientist’s wrestling - eal or or problem behavior is usually not any 
with a theoretical, logical, or empirical ob- _ unique kind of behavior but merely a certain 
stacle, (3) the street sweeper’s ’s struggle to _ degree of aggravation or non- “performance :. 


= ‘support his family, or (4) the. ‘community’ a kind of behavior otherwise quite | common 


agitation over crime, war, taxes, or the sewer in the community. Conversely, it must be 
system. All of the types of concern a oa that when abnormal behavior i is a 
in the last two categories are social problems. deviation in a socially approved ‘direction, im 
. hey may also involve scientific problems, — it is usually not regarded as a problem. That 
‘since all scientific activity is a sub- category _ is, abnormal behavior that is super-normal 
under social activity. That is, science is ter tom sub-normal (e.g., | 
_ kind of social behavior. By asort of common achievement, great wealth, etc.), is fre-— F 
consent, however, it is conventional to desig- quently highly honored as genius, distinc- 
nate distinctly ‘ “social” problems only tion, heroism, etc. 
those that require for their solution primarily _ _ This view of social problems is ss ailindiidh 
5 some modification in the social behavior of cally represented in the accompanying chart,® © 
human ‘community. In any event, we _ Which takes the major institutions of human 
shall confine ourselves in what follows to as representing the chief behavior 
“at problems of the latter complexes, and therefore a convenient basis 
We have already made the distinction be- for the classification of social problems. Each 
tween scientific problems and problems of category may be represented asa distribution 
engineering and policy. Problems of therapy — in which one standard deviation above and 
and social work are here regarded as engi- below the mean (in a normal distribution 
7 — neering problems. From the point of view we : representing about 68%) may be. character- 
| _ have taken in this paper, a problem may be_ ized as “normal.” Behavior deviating by - 
regarded statistically as some deviation from _ ‘More than one standard deviation in the 
_ the normal behavior of a situation to a negative or the positive direction, respec- 
degree beyond the tolerance of the animal _ tively, may then be regarded as “‘sub-normal” 
to which it is a problem. That is, in the “super-normal, respectively | (about 
& sense, the temperature of a human . 16% in each group). If a more extreme defi- 


individual is regarded as “abnormal” and nition of the latter categories is desired, 
a “problem” when it deviates a certain num-— behavior fe falling above or b or below two stan standard - 
of degrees above or below 98°F. The deviations mean may be regarded 


functioning of the heart is regarded as a as “maximals” or “minimals.” | 

“problem” when, under stated conditions, it oe should be ‘aed that such a definition 

beats an “abnormal” (sub-normal or super- of social problems adopts as a basis simply 
normal) number of times per minute. That 
- fs problems are defined in terms of deviation — When the law and the mores fail to coincide to a a 


: from a norm of some kind. Likewise, various — = tolerable degree this is itself a good illustration of a 


acts are defined as crimes. if they are sufi social problem as a degree of deviation from the | 


a d in t expected or tolerated state of affairs. Under such 
cient y extreme deviations from the ac juries frequently take it upon them-— 


customary in the community arouse selves to declare admittedly guilty defendents inno- 4 
F general feeling of intolerance.’ It is — = simply because the jury does not aie of the 
am speaking here of crime and fom S. Dodd, op. cit., 

as defined the ‘mores rather than by law. 
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BEHAVIOR PATTERNS \ 
(WSTITUTIONS) 
2 POLITICAL #2 Best CITIZENS 
THE SICK 3.MEDICAL THE VERY HEALTHY 


RED, OVERWORKE RECREATIONAL | 
ADJUSTED 


—6ISOLATES 6. COMMUNAL, x | « 


| 


the generality 2 and the intensity of the at- perior way of looking at these problems. — 


titudes in the community toward specified This is not the e place to | go into ) clinical details 
_ behavior situations. “Community,” as here regarding the modern scientific view of par-— 
- used, may be either local or world- wide and ticular organic situations as Teflecting health 
assumes, in any case, sufficient “cultural or disease. I call attention 1 only to that gen- 
"homogeneity to yield a meaningful distribu-— eral orientation which (a) recognizes 
curve. Our presentation here is sche- optimum or ‘Steady state called homeostasis 
matic, rather than empirical. The validity of (or sociostasis or equilibrium) for the « organ- 
_ this approach, therefore, does not depend — ism as a whole, and (b) ‘recognizes that 
either the normality of of the distribution variation from this: state beyond certain: 
or ‘upon any arbitrary proportions of tolerance limits constitutes disequilibrium, 
whole population which may as a matter disorganization, perhaps disintegration 
of empirical fact fall under any part of the the organism. het 
_ curve. The actual shape of the curve for any _If we are agreed as to the scientific profit- 
empirical determination. "It should be noted that the state called death 
malfunctioning wy the individual hu- is merely a disintegrative process which 


~ man organism has throughout histor been the functioning of the organism as a whole but | 
: 8 y resolves its constituent elements into forms of mat- 


7 _ interpreted in a large variety of ways, in- ad ter which may recombine with other matter into 


cluding attribution to evil humors, _ evil other organic or inorganic integrations. Attention is 


spirits, and plain sin. I shall assume we are called to this fact because it is sometimes assumed 


agreed that from the standpoint of control the viewpoint regarding human society I am 
here advancing breaks down most conspicuously in 


a Lory the modern scientific view of sto societies do not die in a way at all comparable ~ 


to the death of the individual organism, a view =-% 


from a norm a su- which seems: to me — | 
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f this view in ond ‘ecology 
a we may now proceed with the related ques- 
tion: Would a similar view of the human 
social integrations called communities or 
4 societies | 


tion, and control of social 


same theory and methods as have been found 
illuminating and productive in the “study 


reasoning about human so- — 


postulates and 
ciety. Especially does this point of view i 
- dicate very different approaches than are at 
8 ‘present applied to social problems. In the 
first place, if we adopt what I shall call 
naturalistic approach, we a postulate 
which is general in all science, including 
# biology; namely, that like things under like — 

conditions may be expected to behave in 
like manner. In ecology this means that, in 


: ‘ so far as we have arrived at reliable princi- 

_ ples regarding what conditions maintain the 
equilibrium necessary for ‘survival and opti- 
living conditions in social groups, we 
predict that a disturbance of these 


conditions will result in extermination or in 
= non-optimum conditions of life in any society 
the type for which generally valid knowl- 
exists. An understanding of the nature 
- of the balance and other principles involved 
in the optimum conditions of group life 
: would make possible the prediction of results ri 
and, presumably, the abandonment of some d 
proposed solutions. ‘Let us consider few 
examples from the contemporary scene. 
_ The following is a contribution of one a 
of our to the ‘settlement 


_ “To me it seems that we are not justified i in 2 


of punishment. . . . I would haul out trucks, 
of metals and machinery, 
take up strategic railroad tracks. I would re- 5 
+ draw future boundary lines so that the coal and 
if = fields in the east and west would lie outside 
x ery the boundary of the Reich. I would supervise the | 
é ports and the frontiers so that war-essential ma-— 
 aiamy and metals would not enter the Reich. 
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_ raise adequate supplies of food to keep them- 


point: of scientific understanding, - Even more ates: details of what the 


he applicat ty of th 
2 oP ication to human socie y @ e revealing aspect of all of this material is the 


protestation that none of the provisions 


of other biological integrations leads to re- a 
_ sults sharply at variance with the current * 


“ire in the moral system of inscrutable and divine 
_ retribution which takes priority over any 


proaches to social problems a and id the approach 
“suggested in the present paper. From 


a developed social science would be not the 


This is perfectly feasible, practically possible. — 
Such a policy would force the Germans to de- 


vote their entire energies to tilling the land to 


traditional moralistic settlement calls for may 
_ be secured from Lat member of the President’ Ss 
cabinet.” 1 Perhaps the most interesting and 


formulated in any spirit of malice or punish- — 
Ment, but solely in the interests of right, 
justice, and the requirements of a balance — 


questions of economic, demographic, or eco- 
logical balance. The ‘predictable effects of 
“the proposed settlement on future peace 


the livelihood and standards of living of 


here lies the contrast between current ap- 


point of view I am advocating, the effects 
of a proposed settlement as predictable from _ 


irrelevant but the determining conditions of — 


the settlement adopted. 


The essential contrast in the reasoning 
characterizing our approach to human social = 
problems as contrasted with our approach _ 
_ to physical and biological problems, can — 
perhaps best be illustrated by reference to a 
case in animal ecology. Emerson cites the 
following example: “It so happened that in P 
the in Arizona man had ‘altru- 
Dousls “Achilles Heel of Nazi 


many,” New York Times Magazine, August 24, 


ding anything to the German people in the way Pri H. Morgenthau, Jr., Germany is our Problem, 


Harper and Bros., 1945. “This area [the Ruhr] 
should not only be stripped of all presently existing 
industries but so weakened and controlled that it 
can not in the foreseeable future become an in- 
dustrial area. . . . All equipment shall be removed it 
from the mines and the mines closed.” (p. 1). “Resti- 
tution and reparation shall be effected . . . (d) by 
forced German labor outside Germany . 2). 
Prom “The “The. ‘Morgenthau P Plan” ” op. cit cit, 
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AL PROBLEMS AS A TYPE OF DISEQUILI 
- istic — ’ for the deer because he wished — been defended. ‘But. there i is for most people, — 
do the killing of the deer himself. He I think, something ‘singularly disappointing 
_ therefore ‘saved’ the deer by eliminating the . in contemplating the rights of dead men, 
pumas. The result was that the deer in- especially when the rights of those who re- 
creased in numbers, could not survive on n main alive. are also demonstrably curtailed 
: the limited winter food supply, and died by by the process of salvation. At present, we , 
the thousands. Consequently, there was a apply a meth 
- smaller population of deer than there would 
have been had man left the puma alone.”** 
w If we now proceed to reason about this crime and cruelty and fear. opty 


case e according to the accredited manner of Tt will promptly be asked if I am taking 


2 


contemporary statesmen, I call your atten- ma fatalistic view of social events and if I am x 


tion first to the fact ‘that the pemes were advocating the Jaw of tooth and etc. 
- that they were clearly planning world con- — J might ask whether we have any more strik- i 
they, therefore, deserved their ing examples of the operation of the law of 
: tooth and claw than those provided by the “4 
: po that the hunters of Arizona were very two World Wars, both of them crusades _ 
_ noble in their campaign to establish freedom =. carried forward in legalistic-moralistic terms, a 


from fear in the deer world. I merely ask — 4 ostensibly to eliminate the law of tooth and 7 ; 


what shall it profit us, in an understanding claw. But the questions are totally Scone, “q 


: = the process involved and in dealing with te far as the eg wegen me is s conce pen 
, to reason in the above manner? In a 


aan “deserve,” we reduce to starvation the “the achievement of the goals that we cherish. is 
people we thought w we were liberating and In this connection, also, it is permissible 

_ achieve the extermination of the minorities to ask to what extent the social problems — 
for whose “rights” it is alleged to be worth- r of the day are the direct or indirect result - 
while to die, not only for the minority con-_ mating, for moral reasons, “erroneously 
“cerned, but also for millions of others? $0- called,'* to conform to laws of nature as 


_ I suspect that had the Arizona deer been 


and the consequences of the hunt- The position here does not contemplate 


ers’ campaign on their behalf had been made — 


_ abandoning either law or morals, as such, but oof 
od th ould h f dt t iP the reformulation of both in terms compatible with 
CORE, the laws of nature and man’s experience rather 
_ with the pumas, though they would have been in conformity to tribal lore and unwarranted - " 
_ roundly denounced as “appeasers” for this _ sumptions of bygone ages. The latter are at — 
- choice by their leaders: po saviors, namely, -much in evidence in the ancient tenet of an eye for 
- the hunters. I am confident that if the nature an eye and a tooth for a tooth, which appeals to 


: d f f th abstract principles rather than demonstrable effects _ 4 
van consequences of many of the movements for its justification. Incidentally, it may be noted — 


on their behalf were explained to the rank that the doctrine of “Father, forgive them for they 
and file of many minorities today they would — know not what they do,” which has never been ac- 
_ prefer to get along without the four freedoms =z more than lip-service even in Christian civil 


gation, is rather compatible with the scientific ap- 
for the time being and to adopt other meth- _ proach in that it appeals for the understanding a 


- ods of achieving them. To be sure, under conduct as a prerequisite for moral dealing with it. 
the present approach, they have the satisfac- As for the terminology of “forgiveness,” etc. 
n of that their r “rights” have Cooley has pointed out, the adage that “to under- 
- ie PRA stand alll is to forgive all” really reduces to the fact 
» ‘The Biological Basis of Social _ that to understand all leaves nothing to forgive. It 
happens that science is the most powerful tool ever _ 


_ invented for achieving precisely the kind of under- 
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tions, Vol. 39, 1046, Pp. 9-18. — 
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income tax laws tacitly assume 
“biological science been estab! incomes in order to equalize its ‘burden” 
- Water does not normally run uphill, although “sacrifice” to all individuals. If Ww eber’s law 
it can be pumped up by i increasing expend does hold in attitudes, then any attempt to 
- tures of human efforts and resources. We change attitudes and consequent behavior 
have to admit that to make water run uphill — “can build on this generalized knowledge. 
2 been a problem to man, but it must also Adult education, advertising, n ational de- 
be admitted that by discovering and taking» fense, any movement to get people to do 
Rens of known natural proclivities of anything can be more effective by knowing © 
w ater, “the problem has been greatly reduced the law that tells how much effort in stimula- — 
4 = in the case of irrigation projects and tion is needed to produce desired amounts 
power plants, for example, knowledge of the of response. Since the laws of human de- : 
_ natural laws governing the behavior of water mography, ecology, and sociology, w which T 
has been turned to man’s vast advantage. am satisfied can be formulated, have not _ 
a Now, I contend that natural laws can be_ yet, for the most part, been ea gas 
_ formulated describing the behavior of human — demonstrated, I shall content myself | with 
- society just as truly as such laws describe merely putting in the form of questions cer- 


physical and individual biological behavior. tain hypotheses which I believe \ would bear > 


It is ‘the business of social scientists to investigation. 


lation of such laws to adopt as working man upsets the balance of nature it is often 
_ hypotheses propositions drawn by analogy necessary for him to reestablish the bal- — 
_ from other fields, such analogies should be — -ance,””* and has given illustrations of the 
: - drawn. If it does not help, then we should operation of the principle in ecology. I should 
look for other sources for hypotheses. When like to raise the question whether the predica- 
7 of a principle or law is once formulated and _ ments in which the United States found itself 
5 _ demonstrated by the recognized methods — at the close of the First World War, as well 
of science, the question of whether the origi- as at the end of the Second Worid War, are 
nal hypothesis was based on analogy from not examples of essentially this character. 7 
Phys‘ es or biology is, so far as the validity That i is, the various Young Plans and Dawes 
of the law is concerned, simply irrelevant oe : Plans were somewhat desperate and only | 
_ at most, of historical interest. Of course, the | ‘partially s uccessful efforts to restore a de-— 
discovery that an existing law of physics or _ stroyed balance in a large and important 
biology has perhaps greater generality of ap- ecological area, the imbalance of which under a 
Plication: which may include human society, current organization of communication and 
is of great significance for the advancement | - trade has serious repercussions also on out- 
Of science. ge j= == dying areas. Indeed the attempt on our 
For example, Stuart C. Dodd, proposes to — part to establish an equilibrium co ntinued 
investigate whether Weber’s law regarding by various absurd means until about 1937) 
the relation of the intensity of stimuli and by which time Germany had 1 recovered suffi- 
a. the character of the response in the individual z to seek to » complete, by the raion 
organism also holds for social groups dl 
measurable through public opinion tests. 
Thus, Weber’s law states that sensation (“in- n ballence that had resulted in the First W nl 
_ ternal” responses) increases as the log of W ar. On both occasions we saw fit to attempt — 
the stimulus. Do attitudes (which are also. to prevent the readjustment by the tradi- 
“internal” responses) increase as the log of tional methods, although at the outbreak of 
stimulus? Our upgraded War II, 20 20 years of 


13. 


“4 formulate these laws. If it helps i in the formu- Professor Emerson has said that “when 
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SOCIA L PROBLEMS ASA “TYPE OF DISEQUILIBI IL IBRIUM 
‘League “a | Masiens and all, had failed. In the be quite specific, the idea will have to be 
s absence of any scientific data as to tat faced that perhaps the views of Charles A. _ 
mia constitute the economic and sociologi- _ Beard and John Bassett Moore on the con- 
cal balance in question, or at least in the ab- - sequences of our foreign policy are worth 7 Po 
a of any disposition to consider such data more than the more congenial ideas of ten — 
—_ as might exist, it was instead discovered about | thousand radio commentators with the whole | 


| 1937 that the problem was a moral rather than galaxy od — Prize winners in — a 


= vintage, it became ot our r duty to repeat cat 

our previous performances in World War | but merely sober students of the social scene 

BF this time, however, ‘at much greater cost who believe that under certain conditions it 
and with much : serious destruction of the ¥ is possible to predict with some accuracy the 

balance which, in intervals between wars, we social of given policies. 

soberly seemed to recognize as necessary, 
did our best to restore. current work on the ‘Economic Consequences of the 
- designation of the program is called the Peace after the First World War. Warren 
Marshall P Thompson also showed in his book, Danger 
And so, ‘torn by two factions, Spots in World Population, ‘published in 
our contribution to world stability, balance, . 1929, the probable consequences of foreign — 
and peace goes nob nobly forward. On the one imperialist policies in the Far East as these : 
~ hand is a small group influenced by natural, — events actually transpired in the ensuing ~ 
selenite. rational considerations of what is decade. More far-reaching in its implications | 
; possible and what the costs and the con- -® perhaps, the work of John Quincy Stewart 
| _ sequences will be. On the other hand is a _ and George K. Zipf on the distribution and 
vocal group deriving their programs equilibrium of population.*® = 
from revealed principles of justice and right “a I cite these instances in order toemphasize, __ 
received from higher authority than man - not only the need for scientific knowledge, —_— 
experience. Unfortunately, these revealed but the need to apply that knowledge in our 
_ principles are not considered as subject “to approach to social problems. I am not here 
validation by any such miserable criteria as criticizing journalists and radio commenta- 

__ Mere practicability, relative peace, and pros- F| tors for doing rather efficiently what they 
perity. On the contrary, the accepted ap- “they have been trained to do and what they 
proach leads to territorial, demographic, and are paid to do. I am rather commenting — 
ecological s settlements which ‘Propose, for exon a confusion in people’s minds which causes 
ample, to create in Palestine a new state of them to look to such sources for guidance — 

a million culturally alien people to be anole in public policy, and to be influenced by i 

_ arbitrarily in the middle of an ocean of 70 labels which are applied to one or another _ 

millions of hostile natives. It remains to be program. It is of no importance whether a 

seen what international if “any, proposed policy is labeled isolationist or 
action achieves. internationalist. The important thing is what 


Tsu suspect that one of the obses- will be its consequences. The feolationist-- 
_ which a democratic people will have _internationalist dichotomy was obviously a 
_ to get over, if they wish to make a transition a 

to a scientifically oriented approach in hu- a 


c= John Quincy Stewart, Mathematical 
Rules Concerning the Distribution and Equilibrium 
man social policy, is the notion that social i“ of Population,” The Geographical Review, 37: ~<a 


fact and the validity of generalization about — bh 485, 1047. George K. Zipf, National Unity and Dis- 
human social order are determined » Principia Press, 
tion,” American Journal of Psychology, 59 
and the opinion of radio « commentators, jour- 421, 10946; “On the Economical Arrangement of 
Psychological Record, 4: 147- 189 
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raud from the beginning ar everyone 5 thinking, fields money 
continues to use it in any literal sense is a and foreign trade. Other excellent illustra- & 
_ party to the fraud.*® We have not been, and tions could be drawn from the field of in- ‘ T t 
we are not, confronted with any such issue. dustrial relations in a comparison between i ep 


_ The only question that has been before us _ traditional methods of settling labor disputes — 
for at least 100 years is the kind and degree and those which are implicit in “scientific 
of international organization and participa- a research of the type which has been carried 1G 


tion that will be productive of certain desired — on by Whitehead, Mayo, Roethlisberger and E Z fe 
results. That is a scientific question, not a Dickson an and their associates.?” Once the dif- d 
question to be settled by Gallup polls, jour- "ference between a scientific and a legalistic. 
nalists, or third- rate moralistic viewpoint is appreciated, no one Ss 
4 themselves for statesmen. will have much difficulty in finding numerous (; 
am aware that in the stage of satisfactory illustrations of the point at issue. 
development of the science of human ecology _ It is worth noting in passing, however, thet | a 
sociology all of my illustrations may be the acceptability of my illustrations seems 
challenged, and I am entirely willing to have to vary inversely as their distance from the | a 
them regarded ‘merely as hypotheses. Fortu- _ present time. For example, I notice that when 7 s 
nately, my argument is not dependent on the ? I draw illustrations from the First World { of 


_ particular illustrations. Those who do not War they are very much more acceptable — 
like e my illustrations may | find others which than when ‘I draw them from the ‘Second — 

seem more suitable. The question before us World War. In the former cases one can 
is whether a viewpoint on social problems _ now usually get almost unanimous agreement 
a _ comparable to the viewpoint generally ac- that it was perhaps a mistake to convert a _ 
_ cepted toward physical and biological prob- local boundary dispute of the traditional sort — 

- lems is defensible or, at least, how such a_ into a world war. For it appears that in the 


viewpoint would affect « our present approach | bs light of the p political efforts of 1920 to 1940, “J ; ww 


to social problems. Obviously, the actual < our techniques of accomplishing by a non- - in 
of such a change of viewpoint and action violent means the adjustments traditionally 
waits, first, upon the scientific development achieved by local wars” are totally unde- 


“relevant to practical application of the new veloped and ineffective. In short, it may be | = 
a viewpoint and, secondly, upon actual | trial in said that we do not yet know | how to achieve a cle 


4 
a the form of human social engineering. I am | peacefully the larger and | more integrated = 
not under the delusion that the illustrations I regional units of social organization which * del 
have here used constitute a demonstration or appear to be required by modern industrial — >. int 
4 a substitute for the scientific work which alone and transportational developments. I will rel 
: can provide the validation. I have used illus- venture the guess that i in five years that fact — ~pos 
trations only as an aid to exposition. The va- will be ‘equally generally recognized in ine § dif 
lidity of my hypotheses is not dependent on formed circles, at least, regarding the Second _ ‘Bal 


my illustrations, 1 * view of current differences of opinion 

I have drawn my examples chiefly, from on such specific subjects, however, and in 
7 the international scene because it is at pres- view of the present undeveloped state of the _ 
_ ent of dominating public interest. It would 2 “social sciences, it is more important that this _ 
be equally easy to draw on innumerable al paper should formulate sharply certain quies- 
Fe illustrations from ou our domestic social prob- tions rather than ‘become involved in argu- 
and the superstitious and magical attitudes Pies. PR 


"TN. Whitehead, Leadership | in a Free Society, 
“that characterize” of our economic University Press, 1936; Elton Mayo, The 


™* See G. A. Lundberg, “Some Views on Semention 5 millan Co., 1934; F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. 

in International Relations,” American Perspective, Dickson, the Worker, Harvard 
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se SOCIAL PROBLEMS AS A TYPE OF DISEQUILIBRIUM | 
ments: regarding imperfectly known facts repeal of such legislation in order to partici- 


- about current social problems. To all : scien- pate in war. Great Britain engages in a ta 
philosophers, formulators_ of policy of non-interference with, ift not actual» 


therefore, suggest as a common starting the Ruhr and elsewhere, during seven years 

point, these questions: (1) Is it not war- up to and including Munich. and then sud- 
ranted: to assume, in view of all the known denly declares War on behalf of Poland, an 
facts on which we agree, that there are action which even sober scholars who approve 4 
. ino. demographic, ecological and a the war regard as an utterly irrational, 
= cultural principles to which successful social — emotional outburst. 18 In the short space of 
organization: must, within limits, conform? three or four years we change our post-war 

_ (2) Are not these principles governing _ policy almost diametrically from the Morgen- 


iwi man relations fully as important as, for ex- thau to the Marshall plan. We destroy pro- 
ample, those known to govern the construc- ductive machinery in adie at the very — 
tion « of bridges? (3) If so, had we not —. time that relief plans to replace such ma- 
make m more adequate provision in the future chinery are under way, and so forth. Any 
for the reliable formulation and application of these plans might have been relatively : 
_ of these principles on the ground t that without _ defensible if consistently pursued. To ) pursue — 
such knowledge and application, all the ; good all of them almost simultaneously i is not only 
will, exhortation, and international organiza- _frightfully costly in lives and in material 
tion in the world will not avail? wealth, but such contradictory action 
In summary: We have taken the view that poses on the body politic all the strains and a 
contemporary social problems may be re- liabilities that afflict the individual schizo- 
garded as the result of an inadequate degree phrenic. 
of organic integration in the larger social § Now it has been the cer central contention oa — 
units which today attempt to function as this paper that science is the most per 
“independent societies. That is to say, /, present — technique yet invented for making reliable oi 
societies are inadequately and predictions of the effects of given proposed 
4 i actions. As such, science constitutes precisely _ 
have | to live. One of the essentials for a : so- that technique by which an organic entity — 
-ciety’s successful functioning in the social that must act consistently as a whole in an 
world today is an adequate technique of extended span of time and space, may do 
response, i.e., the capacity to take with the greatest efficiency. ‘When indi- 
into consideration aspects 0 of the environment = behave in this manner we call them a 
relatively remote in time and “space. The intelligent and well- -adjusted. Current society 
ae of such technique i is precisely the is by this test in an extremely low state of — 
- difference between what is commonly re- development, and science alone can — 
garded as “high” and “low” forms of organic othe: deficiency. ‘But as Huxley*® has said: 
life, as well. as the cr criterion of high and “Before humanity can obtain on the collec- 
low intelligence. level that degree of foresight, control, 
- The organism _ which has no adequate and flexibility which ‘on the biological level 
mechanism of this sort and which therefore is at the disposal of human individuals, it 
does not not predict and take into account the must multiply at least ten-fold, perhaps fifty- 
relatively remote consequences of its fold, the proportion of individuals and 
havior, will behave in an inconsistent, ‘con- ganizations devoted to obtaining information, | > 
tradictory, and disastrous manner as regards planning, to correlation and the flexible 
its adjustment over longer periods of time. control of ‘emention. 
Thus we find in this country the same ad- See, for example, N. J. Spykman, America’s 
3 ministration vigorously supporting neutrality — ‘Strategy in World Politics, Harcourt Brace, 1942, 
legislation to avoid becoming involved in ae Huxley, ‘ "Science, Natural and Social,” ” The 
and the next year urging th the Scientific Monthly, Jan., 1940. 
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logical concerns are it 
not fail to notice the serious concern may nevertheless be suggested that the latter 
within the field for problems of minorities might be broader in significance than the, 


and minority groups. If he pauses to reflect — 3 former and may present issues which a politi- a 
upon this phenomenon | the thought may occur cal emphasis obscures. S Some of these issues 


ye 


‘ 


him that nowhere is there a similar or even should expect to see treated, 

comparable concern for majorities and ma- ography. When we turn to the socestegy - 
groups. Systematic treatments of this 


latter subject are re distinguished by their erly been as of central and indeed 
scarcity, and this may seem doubly strange of pivotal concern,® we find an almost in- 
inv view of the fact that some of the societies finite number of classifications of types" of 
ge 
which sociology has reached its highest ‘groups, but no mention of majorities. 
development accept as almost axiomatic the open groups and closed groups, organized 
political principle of majority rule. groups and unorganized groups, primary 
_ The proposition that majorities have been groups and secondary groups, "groups 
: neglected requires no more than negative e evi- and “B” groups, in- groups and out-groups, 
dence. ‘Even those sociologists like Simmel, “real” and ‘ “nominal” groups, 
von Wiese,? and Maclver,’ who have touched "zontal groups and vertical groups, 4 


_ upon the subject, have done so largely in a groups and involuntary groups, large groups 
a political rather than a sociological context.* and small groups, long-lived groups and 


* received May 3, 1048. 
—*“Exkurs iiber die Uberstimmung,” in Sosiologie, ~“multibonded” groups, and many others in 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1908, pp. 186-197. “verms ¢ of sociological form, and others ‘still, 


Leopold von Wiese and Howard Becker, such as age, sex, ethnic, 
tematic Sociology, New York: Wiley, 1032, pp. nomic, educational, class, religious, linguistic, 
5 


Seuhians State University Press, 1039; The Web content. 7 In all these classifications the ma- 
of Government, New York: Macmillan, 1947; and 
‘The Elements Social Science, London: Methuen, *For a comprehensive summary of this subject 
1921, pp. 174-176. see Logan Wilson, “The Sociography of Groups,” in 
Political treatments of the principle of majority Twentieth Century Sociology, Gurvitch and Moore, 
rule embrace almost the entire literature of political 4 eds. New York: Philosophical Library, 1945, pp. ‘* 
_ philosophy, and particularly the philosophy of dem- 139-171. Also Florian Znaniecki, “Social Organiza- 
 ocracy. For an excellent recent discussion, with care- = tion and Institutions,” Ibid., pp. 172-217; Wiese- 
fully selected bibliography, see Willmoore Kendall, Becker, of. cit., pp. 488-555; G. A. Lundberg, Foun- 
John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority Rule, By dations of Sociology, New York: Macmillan, 1939, 
4 Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1941. Kendall — Pp. . 339- 374, and “Some Problems of Group Classifi- 
_ suggests that while in one sense no political scientist "4 cation and Measurement,” American Sociological 
avoid the problem of majorities, in another Review, 5:351-360 (June, 1940). 
sense it is the “ ‘dark continent’ of modern political a For a recent discussion of the problem of group 
theory” (p. 16). See also von Gierke, “Uber die 4 classification see P. A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and 
_ Geschichte des Majoritatsprinzipes,” Schmollers sg Personality, New York: Harper, 1947, pp. 145-255. 
Jahrbuch fiir Gezetsbegung Verwaltung und Volk- "In view of the difficulty of finding a funda- 
im Deutschen :565- 587, 1915; mentum divisionis for a logically rigorous classifica- 
tion of groups, the agra arises as to whether a 
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OF MAJORITIES 
The of these is that 
ea Tf not in at least i in is a necessary category in sociology 
the: general texts on sociology one would ; and that phenomena of many different kinds 


a expect the majority-minority distinction to change not only in degree but also in their 


have achieved some prominence, particularly — _ nature as they vary in size. Certainly small 

in view of the heavy emphasis upon minori- by groups, for example, are are different from large 

— ties, but again the distinction fails to appear, — groups in ‘other ways than that the former | 
and there i is no discussion of majorities as are small, the latter large.® In like manner, | 


such. . Finally, one would expect to find trest- 1 majorities differ from minorities in other 
ments of majorities in texts on social control, ways than that ‘they are larger, and it is 
‘4 but once again a cursory examination leaves these other ways that it is instructive to 
the expectation ‘unfulfilled. Social control is analyze ze. Differences of this kind have 


treated almost in terms of intrinsic interest and, difficult as 
! 


“of social factors as the influence of ma- Wiese has comment: 
jorities. It is almost as if sociologists had 


3 It is difficult to assign the proper place to the 
_uanimously agreed to leave the ‘subject of cutniate of majority and minority. They are L 


majorities to the devices of political scien- Primarily expressions of a numerical re- 


“tists. 


st subject, however, is worth considering colorless terms “here discussed [swarm, 
band, pack, and herd]. The social relationships _ 
an adequate construction could be achieved. Ogburn _ between majority and minority, however, play — 
and Nimkoff, for example, contend with — some an extremely important part in many plurality 
cogency | that all such classifications are of limited — patterns... . The circumstance that these two 


usefulness. See Sociology, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, — _ categories taken in conjunction denote a propor- " 
1046, p. 251. In support of this view it may be o 


said that a good deal of so-called formal or struc- _ tion and not a mere summation makes them so- - 
tural sociology, whatever its intrinsic “merit or important. Majority and minority 
logical appeal, has little or nothing to do with — are not primarily or usually purality patterns, 
fF _ sociological theory. Taxonomy is not theory, al- but in certain situations they may become ~ 
though the two are often confused. Sociological groups, and hence should on attention - 


taxonomy belongs to methodology, sociological this reason as well.”?° 
theory to sociology itself; taxonomy deals with the 


* logical relations between sociological concepts; socio- - _ Secondly, it is apparent that the majority- 
logical theory deals with the spatio-temporal and minority distinction differs in principle from 
~ causal relations between social variables. Logical — distinctions based ‘upon r number and size. As 


order is the goal of the former inquiry, scientific | wig : 
- truth of the latter; the former issues, ideally, in a von Wies se says in the pass age oted im- - : 


‘modified Tree of Porphyry; the latter in universal mediately above, a proportion is different 
_ Propositions. On the other hand, in opposition to the — from a summation. Groups of whatever size 
view of Ogburn and Nimkoff, classifications, like ‘differ from other groups of the ‘same eo 


nominal definitions, are, if not systematically neces- ‘the former are majorities and the 
sary, at least a desirable propaedeutic to the t. F th it bvi the 
struction of sociological theories. — err 7 ™ ter are no ur ermore, it is obv lous tha " 
"On this subject see L. L. Bernard, Social Control, a majority may be relatively small, a minor- _ 
New York: Macmillan, 1939; Paul H. Landis, _ ity relatively large, although not, of course, 
Social Control, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1039; 
Jerome Doud, Control in Human Societies, New — couched specifically i in terms of majorities and min 
York: Appleton- Century, 1936; E. A. Ross, Social — ities. See especially Chapters I, II, and XVI. ee > 
a Control, New York: Macmillan, 1916, (Ross notes, — *On the influence of number and size upon ‘social — 
however, that “The prestige of numbers gives as- — groups see Simmel, op. cit., pp. 47-133, and Weise- _ 
cendancy to the crowd,” p. 78); and Joseph S._ Becker, op. cit, pp. 408-501. 
Roucek and Associates, Social Control, New York: =” Wiese- Becker, op. cit., pp. 431-32. These few 
‘Van Nostrand, 1947. On the other hand, there is - lines, under the section on “Concepts and Categories: 


ev material in William Albig, Public Opinion, 4 _ Numerical,” are unfortunately all these authors a 
New “York: 1939, although not to say about with two minor 
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Ag they a are in in the con- (i. groups, 
text. It is also obvious that majorities may A with prevailing attitudes toward ay 
considerably i in size, in relation to their groups.”* Attitudes ‘ ‘prevail” in a society 
conjoint minorities, ‘without ceasing to be when they are held by majorities. 
-Majorities. In a group of 100, §1 and 99 oS Finally, as suggested above, a sociological ‘ 
both constitute 1 majorities. For these r reasons approach to the subject of majorities may 
x the majority-minority distinction is not —_ assist in discerning attributes and noon 
prehended by any other formal categories of which are not insignificant for the purposes 
_ Broups and the distinction i is, in fact, unique. © of political science and which tend to be 
the third place, majorities and minori- obscured in the latter approach. It may 
: ties | are universal in all societies and in all sug ggested, for example, that political ma-— 
7 groups, except those which have an even jorities and what we are unfortunately resredl 
_ number of members evenly ¢ divided and those — to call societal majorities (i.e., the majority 


are unanimous. In all complex so- of all the people in a society) ‘do not neces- | 


= 


ee 


: cieties, where integration is imperfect and _ sarily coincide, either in personnel or in po- 
unanimity non-existent, majorities and ‘mi- litical predilections. Even under conditions | 


_norities are constant phenomena. universal suffrage a political majority 


fe A fourth reason for studying majorities represent only a small societal minority Of 


both theoretical and practical conse- even greater significance, however, is the 
> quences, and the latter outweigh the former. - fact that majorities have so often’ been con con- Be 
_ For it has often been observed by writers ceived of in purely political terms that the 
I csceeoneny with oppressed minorities that the —_ broader sociological nature of the subject has 
 peebleme are essentially not minority prob- > suffered neglect. Political majorities are only 
ve rey: at all, but majorit problems. Writers one kind of majority and, even if they are 
jority jority y 
On the Negro in the United States, for the most important kind, it does not follow _ 
example, and especially Myrdal, have in- that other kinds are unimportant. Nor does 
__ sisted that there i is no such thing as a Negro 4 it follow that the nature and cha characteristics PA 


| “white” problem. In a sense, of course, this ae There is a vast on which can be invoked — 
in support of this point. See, for example, Murphy, . 
is only a manner of speaking, but there can Murphy, and Newcomb, Experimental Social Psy. | 


“be: no doubt that the problem, whether Negro. is chology, New York: Harper, 1037; Murphy and 7 

or white, would have a dramatically different Likert, Public Opinion and the Individual, New York, 7 ; 

_ impact upon American life if (a) the Negro 1938; Theodore M. Newcomb, “The Influence of At- — 


titude Climate upon Some Determinants of Informa- 
"population wer were not so large @ as it is, , (b) the ss tion,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 7 


Negro population were not so small as it is, _ 41:291-302, 1946; Arnold Rose, Studies in Reduction 
©) the white population comprised not a of Prejudice (mimeographed) Chicago: American: = 


4 majority but a dominant minority, (d) the Council on Race Relations, 1947; Robin M. Wil- 
‘Negro population were the same size but ‘Tiams, Jr., “The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions,” Bi 


Bulletin 57, Social Science Research Council, 1947; 
_ comprised a dominant minority, (e) North- _ Robert M. Maclver, The More Perfect "Union, 


ern whites were nota majority and Southern New York: - Macmillan, 1048. For psychological 
whites not a minority, and so on ‘through - - studies of the influence of majorities in the formation 


way in which the issue is phrased, it is easy Jt, “The Influence of Majority and Expert 4 


= 


on Religious Attitudes,” Journal of Social Psy 
to agree that there is something about ma- "chology, 14 1269-278 (1941) ; and C. H. Marple, “The 


- jorities which causes and creates minority ‘Comparative Suggestibility of Three Age Levels to 
problems and that a knowledge | of the nature = Suggestion of Group vs. Expert Opinion,” Jour-— 


and characteristics of the former may « con- _ mal of Social Psychology, 4:176-186 (1933). These 


_ tribute to an understanding of the latter. We 
_ know, for example, that people become 


_judiced not through contact with minority upon opinion is meager, j 


last two studies, unfortunately, were made with very 
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for that matter any kind of hot diminish their significance. 
majority. In other words, as in most cases The distinction between 
affecting the relationships between sociology — organized groups, however, is insufficiently. 
n discriminating when applied to majorities. 
‘mena 4 appear which have a n more generic and It is in if it is satis- 
universal significance than can be grasped 
in any inquiry more specialized than the — 
Social 
sociological. It is not inconceivable that a ~~ Relation 
general sociological analysis of majorities i- between mess of 
may illuminate some of the more special sation Members 
litical implications of majorities** A. Statistical No 
These five reasons, among others, support B. Societal No 
“Associational Yes 
ww sociologists. In the present place it is ea Soe 
naturally not possible to inquire into all of factory when yen applied to groups. A considera-_ 
the problems presented by majorities, but it _ tion of majorities illustrates that there are 
‘is at least desirable to indulge in some pre- four general kinds, as different one from the : 
observations of a formal and neces-— other as the kinds of groups of which they 
sarily hypothetical nature. are a part. In attempting to delineate these 
_ A preliminary analysis may begin with | the kinds one is embarrassed, as so often in —— 
_ recognition that majorities, like other groups, j tbe by the paucity of terms with a 


may be large or small (both absolutely and to label them and by the consequent neces- 
‘relative to their conjoint minorities), open sity of utilizing words already burdened with 


or ' closed, primary or secondary, active or connotations. In spite of this hazard, we may | a 


inactive, cohesive through one or many distinguish f four kinds of groups as exhibited 
bonds, relatively permanent or relatively i im- _ in the accompanying z somewhat crude “table.” 


"permanent, a nd so on. Indeed, many addi- _ These four may be called the statistical, the — 

tional adjectives of this polar kind may be societal, the social, and the associational. Sta- 
attached to them. These adjectives will not, tistical groups are sy ‘synonymous with logical _ ae 
however, contribute anything substantial to Classes. They have only an “analytical” 
an investigation of their specific characteris- is istence and are “formed,” if one may be 
tics. One aspect of groups, on the other hand, M permitted the expression, not by people them- om 
is significant. This is the aspect which deter- 5 selves but by people who write about people a 


mines whether the group, or the other words by sociologists, statisti- 
cians, demographers, and so on. ‘Whether | 


oF have m members or not is immaterial, and 


groups, associations, ciology in the same sense in which we 
to be of greater significance than unorganized _ null classes in logic. Statistical groups, ther 
- groups. Attention to majorities may help to > fore, have no social organization, they have 


- dispel the opinion that this is always, or even -. “members” in a logical but not in a sociologi- 
the case. For majorities, in man cal sense; and consciousness of kind, in he 
absence of a social stimulus to evoke it, is 
_ ™ Kendall, for example, says that Simmel’s “Ex- only potential. Similarly, the “members” do | 
- cursus,” ' cited infra, note 1, is “a discussion which not enter into social relations with each other — 


no student of the social sciences can read without — on the basis of the trait in terms of which — 


~ subsequently paying to it the unusual compliment of 
wishing that it had been many. times as —_ Loc. they ’ constitute a a oop. They may have one one 
or several traits in common, but they have 
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ity ; _ of majorities in general can be discerned in situations of interest to sociology, q 
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the trait itself may be single or multiple. classification. ‘Some groups find no place 


Ld response to patriotic symbols, appear- “not of individuals but of other groups. It 


= 


» * AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
no interests in common, nor any like in- fourth kind of group indicated above, the as- 
terests.’* Examples of such statistical groups sociational group or, » More simply, the asso- 
right- handed persons, red-headed per- ciation. Examples are a fraternity, a lodge, 
_ sons, persons fifty years of age, persons who © a: club, a team, an orchestra, a committee, and 

are five feet tall, persons who have had the ~ so on. In these groups it is the formal or- 

i “mea: sles, persons ‘who have died of tuberculo- ganization which is the prominent charac. 
. ‘Sis, persons who prefer soap operas to Italian teristic and membership in them in itself 

operas, and so on. confers consciousness of kind and generates 
Societal groups ‘differ from statistical ‘social relations in accordance with proce- 


groups in that they do have and Here, finally, the members” 


of the similarity o or identity of traits hey all Before commenting upon its uses, it is 
“possess. There are no null groups here and necessary to say that this is not an inclusive 


_ Here appear external signs by means of these categories; for example, groups which 
which the members recognize “each other, involve social relations but n no necessary con- 
such as skin color, language, accent, ‘gram-| sciousness of kind, anc 


“or may ea easily become “visible” to 10 each other. groups is s stable, a and that in the process « of 
They have like interests but not common — social life they become transformed 
oa interests. _ They do not, however, in the ab- into” groups» in other categories under the 
sence of a social stimulus, enter into social impress of events. Red-headed people, a 
relations with each other. Examples of so-_ statistical group, would become a societal 
-cietal groups are > males, females, Negroes, group with the improbable passage of legisla- 
whites, Southerners, New “Yorkers, § solfers, tion taxing them, a social group if they 
» New »8 g grouy y 

the blind, college professors and mes all od into social relations on the basis yg 
occupational groups, and so on. the color of their hair and attended a meet- 
_ Social contact and communication m appear ing, for example, to which only red-headed 
in the third category. The social group differs ‘People were invited, and an associational 
from the societal group in in that its members group if they organized a Red- Headed 

have social relations with one another and League for the purpose of resisting the legis- 
from the statistical group both in this ~ lie. Finally, the classification is a Ae atl 
7 spect and in that consciousness of kind is but nota temporal continuum; a | statistical — 

= . Social relations are the distinguish- _ group may become an association immedi- ‘ 
ing additional characteristic. The members ately, without passing through the interven- 
Kh may have like but not common interests, ing categories; and the reverse could — 
common but not like interests (é.g., an as- F on the occasion of the dissolution of an as- — 
_sortment of | persons on a life-1 raft after a 
shipwreck), or both like and common When we return from “this 
terests. E Examples are "groups of acquaint-— “group classification i in general | to the question 
audiences, , Specta- of majorities in ‘particular, an 
reflection emerges. For it immediately ap- 


groups discussed i in the texts. tistical no less than the associational, have 

=e hen a group has these characteristics — sociological significance when they are ma- 

- and is, in addition, organized, we have the < jorities. s. And ir in many cases it is or only because 
hey are majorities that they acquire general 

a distinction between the like and the J y acq 8 
"Fo see R. M. Maclver, Society, New York; S0Cial significance in the societies in which 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1937, pp. 28, 30. 
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trated by a number of examples. Consider ethnic and national minorities, 
= - the - significance of the majority first of all appear in societies when consciousness of 
when it is a statistical group, where no social kind and consciousness of difference sess of 
relations are involved. A society or group = terize majority and minority groups. Tension 
in which the majority of the population were in such situations, in the absence of com- 
| age and abov e would be a diferent pensatng factors, is directly proportional 
a- the size of the minority and inversely pro-— . 
jority were fifty and below. Substitute any portional to the size of the majority. That is 
age categories and the generalization retains | majority-minority tension appears to be dl 
‘its cogency. . Similarly, societies differ when when the majority is large, the 
or if right-handed persons or or left- handed small, and greatest When the minority 
persons are in the majority, urban- dwellers by increase in size, to become the 
OF Tural- -dwellers, literates or illiterates, and _Mmajority. Meanwhile, ethnic minorities are 7 
wt on. In other words, statistical groups do . oppressed largely in proportion not to a 
_ have sociological significance when they are absolute but their relative size. Conversely, 
"majorities. . They determine to an extensive = s very small minority, again relatively speak: 
degree the general characteristics of a society ing may suffer the satiric sanction but no 
q and of a social group. Statistical majorities _ Specific social disability. This point unfor-— 
; always have more than a statistical signifi- tunately requires more development than can 
cance. It is therefore a mistake to limit so- be offered here, but it is noteworthy that it 
-_ciology, as f formal suciologists are sometimes is amenable to empirical research. 
a inclined to o do, toa study of social relation- The social group also, the group that is” 
+e ships as such, if that term implies social con-— "unorganized but in which social relations 7 
tact and communication between people. F or - occur, is dependent for its function upon a I 
itis apparent that m many phenomena of the i Majority. Whether a group of friends goes to 
4 highest import for sociology, those respon- a play or toa a musical comedy, to an exten- 
sible for the character of an entire society, 7 sive nightclub or to an inexpensive tavern, 
me determined by the juxtaposition | within — drinks coffee or beer on a given occasion, and 


= 


as 
it of majorities whose members have never so on, depends, often unconsciously, upon ms 


met, who do not know each other, and who majority ‘desires. Similarly, » in larger groups, J 
may, in fact, be unaware of the individual oe lynching can occur only if it is at least 2 


existence of each other. ‘tacitly sanctioned by a majority of those 
‘Comparable > observations are relevant to Present, and a panic can occur only if a 
tt role of societal majorities. Men’s college "majority of the persons involved i in a sta 
communities are different from women’s col- tion fail to “keep their heads.” A clique — 
lege communities, and the differential status Clearly operates under the influence o of the 
“faculty wives” in the two situations majority of its own members and an elite, ] 
striking. Of more importance, however, is the although a minority, suffers no discrimina-— _ j 
fact that minority group problems, problems _ tion only because it embodies social values vf 


which the majority approves and would 

“Tt is similarly a raistake to emphasize the to emulate. 
4 of organized groups in a society at the expense of Ati is in the organized group, the ass annie 
- the unorganized, and especially of those in the lat- tion, in which majorities seem, on the surface, 


_ter category which are only statistical groups, i.e., as_ 
defined above, groups the sociologist himself con-— to have the least significance. As social or- — 


= structs in the process of classifying people in various ‘ganization introduces an hierarchical struc- x 
ways. It may be safe to say, incidentally, that the - into a group the significance of numbers, 


conclusions of demographers have not been in- and therefore of majorities, diminishes in 


tegrated into formal sociology and that chapters 
: on population remain somewhat logically separate proportion. The more highly organized the 


from those on social structure, even though fre-  SSO0Ciation the fewer functions belong to the : 
quently bound together in the same book. majority. Here majority action is, ‘in fact, 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
and by organization, b they often exercise covert sometimes even 
_ “4 rules and regulations, and by the creation of covert informal control in associations. Utiliz- 
—_— It would be an error to assert that ing only the most extreme and rigid cases 
= ‘Majority exercises any official influence for illustration, that i t is associations in which © 
: ims a tightly organized, hierarchically or ordered c majorities es would seem to have the least i in- =! 
: association like, for example, the Roman 7 fluence, it can be demonstrated that they are _ 
" Catholic Church, the United States Navy, or 7 ‘not immune from the pressures of majorities. 
_ the Coramunist Party, three associations A clear example is afforded by the Navy 
a remarkable sociological similarity in internal © 
organization and structure.** There are many 
more priests than condinels, seamen than mand positions, were impervious to the pres- 
admirals, and party-workers than members id ‘sure of the large majority of Reserve offi- 
of the Politburo, and it is the latter, 1 not 4 cers who considered some of the r niceties of ‘- 
_ the former, which possess the power. This, ‘Raval etiquette, particularly with respect to 
_ course, is true in varying extent of all ~ salutes, ceremonies, and relations with = 
associations, even the most “democratic.” _listed men, to be more than a little ridicu- 
structure: is py ramidal. lous. The exodus of Reserve officers after the 


inflexible rules and regulations of the service, 


associations have two types of 
a formal organization and an informal or- j 
ganization, ** and that, while majorities 
cise no formal function whatever—except 


when they constitute a legitimate party?™— illustration in a totally. different ‘sphere. The a 


_ which, whatever their diverse goals, exhibit a . during the recent war. Not even the highly g | 


enforced by Regular Navy officers in com-— 


es 


™ One interesting similarity, among others, is that 
the distinction between “associational” and “private” lm | 1543 with the publication of On the Revo- 


statuses of the functionaries tends to disappear and lutions of the Celestial Orbs by Nicolai 
extra-associational statuses have little importance. Copernicus ar and became intense when ( Galileo 
_ Such associations differ in this respect from the “cor- _ was summoned once in 1616 ae 


porate groups” delineated by Max Weber which ex- € ‘ 
_ emplify “rational-legal” authority and in which dis- in 1633 to the bar of the inquisition. This q 
_tinctions between official and private statuses are story is well known. What is not so well © / 


maintained. On this point see Max Weber: The known is that a license to print a book ~ 

_ Theory of Social and Economic Organization, edited espousing the heliocentric hypothesis was re 

_ by Talcott Parsons, New York: Oxford, 1947, pp. fused as. late” as 1820 and that not until 

324ff, and especially Parsons’ Introductory essay, b ; he follow 

“The Institutionalization of Authority,” pp. 56-77. - Septem er II, 1822 was the fo owing —_ 
quietly issued ued by t the Holy Office: eas 


_ See also E. T. Hiller on the professions and on the 
# Although E. T. Hiller ture Masters of the Sacred Palace should refuse 
<4 “cepts, his distinctions between intrinsic and extrinsic _ license for printing and publishing works treat- 


r: ing of the mobility of the earth and the immo- 


ss yatuations of persons and between personal and 
= social relations are directly relevant. See 


_ important junction of formal sociology and social — 


payeboleay and require, perhaps, more intensive an- 


alysis than they have as yet received. 
_ _™ Tn sociological terms a party is a device for re re- 
_ cruiting a majority and can, as Max Weber sug- 

within an organized group or associ- 
Verband; Parsons: “corporate 


he tween formal and informal organization represent an — 


Ibid., pp. 191-213; 631-645. The interrelations be- _ parties in the United States, without specific con- 
stitutional sanction. See Max Weber, loc. cit., p.— 
407. See also R. M. Maclver, The Web of Govern-— 


ment, op. cit., pp. 208-224 and especially p. 213. a 
 ™For an ‘excellent analysis of formal and - 


e formal organization in the Navy see Charles H. Page, + 
_ “Bureaucracy’s Other Face,” Social Forces, 25 :88- 94) 


October, 1946. For an implicit fictional treatment of A 


the same theme see Mister Roberts, by T homas dl 


Boston: Houghton M Mifflin, 1946. 
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non tial prestige in independence of the persons _ 
who 
Since this independence is is difficult if not 
; impossible to maintain in the dynamics of 
even centuries" life, however, an informal or- 
arises t to exist coevally with 


were consumed in the process. * 
tempted that no 


cert no ‘a each other. T: hese role patterns may or may 

informal organization social relations occur 

principle | can be induced. ‘It concerns the om the basis of the esteem which the mem- 
‘nature of formal and informal organization ter ene independence 

in association and the role of majorities of their statuses. In short, in formal “organi- 
zation social relations proceed in terms of 
the ot Ping the prestige of statuses in accordance with 

a explicit associational norms; in informal or- 
shave app peared in preceding paragraphs. ‘The ‘ganization they proceed in terms of the 
sociation Stee for persons in accordance with im- 
lished statuses of the members in accordance “norms. Prestige ae ae to statuses; esteem 


~ with the rank of the offices and other posi- “to persons. 21 The former is a component of 


a 

tions | they occupy, together with the rules — formal organization, the latter of informal — 
_and regulations which set out the obligations, organization? 
duties, privileges, Tesponsibilities of “Now it is tat 

; ing members, their duties and privileges, tween the formal and the informal organiza-— 


0, 
also a0, of course, part of the formal tion and that this coincidence may be rela- 


tion—formal ‘because formally recognized I h 
and concurred in as a condition of member- | tively permanent. In such cases the statuses 
ship. Social relations between the members which he greatest prestige ate 
are conducted formall terms o of these the persons who are held in the 

y highest esteem. On the other hand, an asso- 


statuses, in con ity with explici Beas 
wit cit ciation may exhibit a wide discrepancy be- 
and i in accordance with “ and 


“categoric” evaluations of on on the tween its formal and informal organization. b 
goric™ s. In In these cases the prestige continues to attach 


r 
‘fo mal organization, the status while esteem is withheld from 


Quoted i in Preserved Smith, A History of Mod- 
ern Culture, New York: Henry Holt, 1930, Vol. = _™ The writer is indebted to Professor E. T. Hiller | 2 
for this distinction between prestige and esteem. 
‘Illustrations for the third example, the Com- It is not altegether clear in what respect it may 
- munist Party, are more difficult to exhibit because od _ be appropriate to refer to these informal elements in 
- lack of information. It is possible, however, that \ terms of “structure” or even “organization.” In some 
increasing anti-semitism in the high councils of the respects they may be antithetical to organization 
7 _ Party in Russia, as reported by Drew Middleton = and in that case the concept “informal organization” 
qi articles in the New York Times in February, 1948, mi becomes an oxymoron. This is particularly true be- — 
may be concessions to majority opinion even though cause it is these informal elements which are sus- i 
q in direct opposition to both c constitutional and doc- ceptible to frequent change in contrast to the formal 


trinal orthodoxy which are, ad ‘relatively stable 
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: the person who occupies the status and who _ it variously as “the capacity in any relation-_ 

_ thereupon becomes a figurehead. The officers — -_ ship to command the service or the com- 

_ then have the formal authority of their posi- pliance of others,”** and “the capacity to 
tions but not the informal authority the behavior of others either 
_ by esteem. Now, whether or not offices are = fiat or indirectly by the manipulation of a 
filled by “democratic” vote, it is within available means.”** Among the sources 

power of the majority to confer actual as power Maclver lists pr property, status, is, office 
well as statutory authority upon the officers (apart from status**), special knowledge, 
OF to retain Tesidually in the in- and executive function, financial 


-Tesources, artistic, or other emin- 


a. and regulations, which on ania * the mores of the society. nen And it is the 
“ norms, or in terms of informal norms which | ‘Majority which sus . Here 
ote may or may not coincide with the ae we find the authority ‘which lies “beyond 
Here then i ‘is the principle to which attention the realm of government,” the authority 
is invited, that the discrepancy between the which community and society retain, which | iat 
formal and informal organization of any they may or may not confer upon the state, 
association will be least when the majority and which, even when it is wrested from the 
_ gives full support and sanction to the former ‘community, wells up again and restrains the 
and greatest when this support is for any © actions of governments. Not even an auto- — 
— in any particular withheld. That 4 crat can remain unresponsive to the will of — 
this power of determination is a function of a majority 
po amajority.* 


the majority rather than of any aspect of toa It would, ‘of course, , be highly unrealistic 
; * social organization itself is clear from the 2 to assert that the power | of the majority | al- 
consideration that it is prior to social organi- 
Ss ~ zation and determines the form which marl 3 of Power,” pp. 82-113. E. A. Ross’s discussion, while 
organization takes. Finally, it is the support is still suggestive. See Social Control, op. 
of the majority which sustains the associa- p. 


tion, the absence of this support | which moves “ * Ibid., p. 87. 


VM ossession of ‘status. 
We may now | inquire whether 
_ as these observations have a similar relevance this situation as follows: “The authority of govern- 


i 2 in the larger society. Here the problem be- - ment does not create the order over which it presides _ 
comes involved in the more general question ia and does not sustain that order solely by its own _ : 


eloquent passage, MaclIver has 


_of the 1 nature and kinds of social power, fiat or its accredited power. There is authority be- 7. 
ae yond the authority of government. There is a — 


_ especially when we attempt to probe ae consensus without which the fundamental order of 

source of the power which the majority exer- - the community would fall apart. This consensus — : 
: cises. Unfortunately, 1 the subject of social plays a different role under different forms of gov- 
power is not one which has received a com- ¢r™mment. Sometimes it has nothing to do with the 


processes that make or unmake the princes or poten- 9 
analysis in the literature, and to who rule the people. Sometimes it has no mode 


‘discourse on majorities in terms of power is (of expression, should the ruler get out of hand and 
like pronouncing the ' words of a language one ar violate the fundamental order he is presumed to pro-_ 
does not fully understand.?% tect, save the rare violence of revolution. Sometimes 
M. observes that “There is no and sets its seal of approval or disapproval on the 
adequate study of the nature of social policies that government pursues. But always, 
_ power,” although he himself contributes some highly 3 whether mainly acquiescent or | creatively active, it 3 
_ pertinent remarks. See The Web of Government, op. is the ultimate ground on which the unity and the = 
Pp. 458, and especially “The order of the state repose. ” Tbid., p. 85. 
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it does. Majorities are frequently inert jority which guarantees of a 
and ‘frequently too have no means of expres- society. It is the majority which requires _ 
to sion. Indeed, it is one of of the lessons of his-  maeeies to custom and which penalizes : 
: tory that ‘majorities of one kind or or another deviation—except i in ‘ways which the ma- 
_ have long suffered oppression. Nevertheless, _ jority sanctions and approves. It is the ma- 
it is of sociological significance to note that jority which is the custodian of the mores — 
“majorities remain the source of so much and which defends them against innovation. 
residual power, even in these situations, that And it is the inertia of majorities, finally, 
. autocrats and oligarchs bend every effort to which retards the processes of social change. 
prevent them from organizing. It is the power Throughout the preceding discussion we ; 
of a majority which gives meaning to the _ have, except for several incidental references, : 
command, “Divide and rule. omitted consideration the question of 


same principle which was found in the asso- “note only one implication of size, one which 
ciation, Where there is no organization, the - relates to the general problem of social and — 

x ‘majority determines. In the absence of strati- — cultural integration. Reflection upon majori- 
fication, likewise, the majority determines. ties enables us to see that cultural integration — 
‘When there is ‘formal organization there is’ is a function of the ‘size of the majority — 

informal organization, and in the latter which conforms to a single set of patterns, 
| the majority plays an important role. In. which subscribes to the same myths, and 
| deed, society itself is an informal organiza- which aspires to attain the same societal 
the state a formal organization; the goals. When this majority is large, the cul- 
laws: belong to” the formal — structure, the _ ture is integrated, no matter how extensively 
mores to the informal. It is the ‘majority society is stratified. When it is small the 
which sustains the mores, the minority culture lacks integration. it dissolves 
= initiates changes i in them which are then — 
if either resisted or finally s sanctioned by the - 

_ majority. In all societies of any complexity Pere upon the existence in a society - a 
there is a _ discrepancy | between the laws and ‘majority. ' Without it the society | is split into” 

rll 

the mores. This discrepancy will be wide partial and fragmented cultures. Whatever 

_ narrow depending upon the position of the _ the value of the cultural approach in soci- __ 

= Where it is wide it will b be found | “ ology, when used exclusively it “sometimes: 

that the majority supports the mores, a mi- ~ obscures the social factors which create and _ 
_ nority supports the laws. It is the role that sustain a society and which determine both — 
Majorities play in societies which | gives point its coherence and its cohesion. 
to what is one of the most profound and — os: _ What, finally, is the ultimate ground for 
cogent of all sociological principles—“W hen ‘the power which the majority exercises? The 
the m mores are adequate, laws are unnesessary, answer is so o deceptively simple as to = 
when they are inadequate, ne are useless.” courage ready acceptance. It rests in the 
mores mida 
& ported by a large ‘majority; are in- that the majority is 
adequate when they lack this support. There _ stronger than the minority or, in Simmel’s | 
~ is a power in in the ‘majority which ci can contra- words, “ “dass die V ielen machtiger sind als 
‘It is the majority, in short, which sets ible that two men can force one man to do 

ha the culture pattern and sustains it, which is what they want, and that ten men can do it 
4 in fact responsible for whatever pattern or even more easily. Given the same organiza- 

. configuration there is in a culture. It is the Es tion, the larger | uae can always control 

majority which confers folkways, — 


mores, customs, and laws the status of norms 
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= ‘the s smaller, can command its ‘service, and _ prehensive gr group theory; that ma majorities — 

secure its compliance. This, incidentally, i isa - significant roles in both organized and un- 
social and not a cultural fact. 

a In summary, we have noted the nes neglect of the informal aspects of the former; that ma- 
majorities in contemporary sociology and  jorities play a similar role in the larger a 
have: introduced, in a very preliminary fash- ciety; that majorities constitute a residual — 
_ jon, some hypotheses which a sociology of — locus of social power; that they sustain the | : 
_ majorities might subject to further investi- _ mores; and that they are responsible for 
gation. We have observed that the majority- whatever cultural integration a society | 

‘minority distinction is a distinction sui _ hibits. Majorities doubtless have i in addition 
= which requires in any multifarious characteristics and functions 


= 


For an expansion of this which have neglected to mention. But 
“J lard, “Culture, Society, Impulse, and Socialization,” these will suffice to show that the subject _ 
American Journal of Sociology, 45:53-56 (July, su sociological analysis. 


OF MARRIAGE PREDICT ION TESTS* 


ia 
inten New Jersey Mental Hygiene Clinics and the New eae 


State Hospital, Greystone Park, New Jersey 


—- 4 LTHOUGH marriage prediction tests are actually consummated would be _enthusi- 
a hardly new to sociological thinking _astically welcomed by most front-line par- 
or practice, they seem recently to ‘ticipants in these marriages, as well as by 
have been applied on much larger scale” innumerable members of our society who 
than ever before. Their increased use may are are less directly concerned with the ve el 
= be attributed to several different factors: in- - ‘specific marriages. This very wish _ 
creased interest and enrollment in college some trustworthy prognosticator of connubial 4 
courses dealing with engagement and marital _ felicity i is, no doubt, father to much of the / 
problems; widespread publicity in popular hopetl application of marriage pre- 
magazine articles and in books like Clifford diction scales. 
Adams’ How to Pick a Mate; * and the mush- Since, or false 
eBags prediction may well be more harm- AN 
a concomitant search for short-cut methods ful than no prediction at all; and since : i 
of premarital guidance. indeed not most—of those who are now 
‘That effective marriage prediction tests applying marriage ‘prediction tests and 


would have an enormous fF practical value is _ thusiastically espousing them in the po popular 


Our current rates: are literature have but meager training in test 


and any technique which might ot to weed = well to inquire just how valid, from a the- 
“Marriages oretical and a practical standpoint, this type 


Manuscript recevied May 20, 1948. 4 of testing instrument is likely to be. It is 
Be The substance of this paper was delivered in 54 to this inquiry bapsctins present article s § 
an address to the American Anedation of ‘Marriage 

THE | CONTENT OF EXISTING MARRIAGE a 
PREDICTION SCALES 


* Clifford Adams and Vance O. Packard, How to of ‘the first steps in the 


genera construction and administration; it seems | 
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strument is an examination of the content of studies ous whether took 

- the questions or techniques employed in the "place on this kind of inventory, thirty-six 
instrument. How, for example, were investigators found that respondents did te 
~ originally chosen? What kind of to be ‘dishonest | in their inventory answe . 
2 item validations went into their selection? while only six investigators failed to find such 


hat was the theory behind | choosing one dishonesty.® On the 


in connection with existing used in | the original validation of 


~ conventional personality inventory items as —_2. On several of the existing marriage pre- 
an integral part of the test. Thus, Terman’s? diction scales, some of the items included wl ° 
“scale includes items taken from the Bern- — the scales are post-marital rather than pre- 
Personality Inventory; ‘the Burgess marital ones. That is to say, the respondents 

and Cottrell* Prediction study items in investigations as the Terman and 

“from: the Thurstone Personality Inventory; 

Us Adams* employed items from the Adams- | = stan things, Pe their mutual i in- 
Lepley Personal Audit. Unfortunately, how- — -terests after marriage, their handling of fi- 
“ever, it is precisely this type of mies 

_ inventory which has proved to be of dubious ~ of dealing with in-law questions, and so on. 


tion studies have shown that this type of © answers to such items as these and —— 


inventory has given a satisfactory clinical . ‘avowed degree of marital happiness may be 
4 diagnosis in only about one out of every two _ both interesting and important, ‘it may have — 
times it has been experimentally used relation to the problem of 
_ differentiate between clinical groups. This predicting the success of a marriage which 
‘means that in the prediction of individual — has not yet taken place. 


diagnoses its is indeed ques- Where the questions on a prediction ‘scale 


- Timed to special purposes, samples, and were given, in 1 several of the rer reported studies, 


years, is notorious for its inability to pre- their family backgrounds, pre-marital rela- 

vent sophisticated respondents: from giving with their spouse, number of friends 

dishonest responses if for a any ‘reason they they had at marriage, etc., only after they 
_ feel motivated to do so. Thus, in forty- wo were already married; and it was assumed, 
as Burgess and Wallin point out, “that post- 


Lewis” Terman and Others, Psychological Factors marital reports upon premarital variables 
in Marital Happiness, New York: McGraw-E ‘would not be affected by postmarital experi- 


al and S. Cottrell, Jr. Jr, This is an assumption for which ade- 


Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New | _ quate supporting evidence is hardly as as i 
Clifford Adams, “The Prediction of Many of prediction scales were 
in Marriage,” Educational and Psychological im . lidated ag t a hep 
VI (Winter, 1046), 185-1093. validate ag ains 


inventory, as has been known is, the respondents were asked about 


ferent kind? When queries of this nature are "prediction pei was an outside clinical 


nances, their philosophy of life, their manner 4 


on several different coun‘s: @) Valida- Ww While’ the correlation between the subjects) 


tionable, and that its prognostic value is are entirely of a pre-marital nature, they A 


interpretive skills. 5 6) This type of per-— ‘only to post-marital groups of respondents. _ 
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om rather naive ‘ “we would judge you t 
attitudinal questions ‘Thus, husbands and love.” Statistical validation is most 


wives wer were asked how frequently they quar- sf spicuously absent. Shit 
4 reled with each other, how often they kissed Still again, Dr. Adams, this time on the 


a 


their spouse, how many times they regretted basis of or more “incorrect” answers, 


= 


marrying, and similar questions. But such - claims to be able to tell his readers whether 
7 items suffer from doubt on at least two their mate is a neurotic (page 164); and 


i=} 
= 


points: a) At best, they tap only the most 7 with fifteen out of eighteen “correct” answers _ 

conscious and accepted attitudes of the re- he claims to be able to tell them that “you 

while they fail to tap unconscious a warm, ardent and should be 

or unfaced feelings of hostility, affection, or able 

ambivalence which may be more germane ment” 73). proof of these 
than the consciously accepted in de- crucial cutting scores? None 
termining a respondent's marriage adjust- In sum: the content « of the existing | mar- 
_ ment score. 6) There is no safeguard, when riage prediction scales invites little trust in 
ze like these are asked of a respondent, the prognostic value of these scales, since the a 

that he will not quite lie in his questions: contained in them sometimes 


= 


Be 


answers to them. clude personality inventory items which are 
4. Some of the special questionnaires now of questionable value for this purpose, post- 
‘toe widely distributed and used as" mar- marital items which have dubious r ome | 
riage prediction scales or adjuncts are com- to pre-marital prediction tests, happiness ad- bd 
‘posed of items which seem to have no sta- — justment items which probe oaly the most ; 
tistical validation whatever. This is particu-— +. consciously accepted attitudes and feelings 
larly true of several of the short question- towards the respondent’s spouse, and some 
naires included in Adams’ How to Pick a . special short questionnaires which a tn to 
Mate. A search through this volume, as well _ be entirely unvalidated. 
as through all Adams’ professioual publica- 


_tions, failed to reveal any published validity J = USED 

(or even reliability) figures for several of 


short questionnaires. Marriage prediction scales, if they are to | 
on page 46 of his book, Adams be generally applied, must of course 


asks “Are you grown up emotionally?” and : effectively when used with large segments of — , 


gives eighteen questions, with the population. Moreover, before the 
~ _ that ‘ “If you honestly answer YES to four- a cients of correlation or critical ratios = 
% teen of these or more you are more ‘mature which their validations are based can be 
~ emotionally than the average person. If you properly evaluated, we must know something am 
_ answered YES to sixteen or more you should about the : sampling procedures employe ed in , 
“3 _ have an exceptionally good chance for a_ their validity studies. These sampling pro- 
happy marriage.” There is no indication will therefore now w be scrutinized. 
the text that these eighteen questions were — - An analysis of the sampling methods em- 
selected on other than an armchair basis, or “ployed to date in marriage prediction studies 
that any ‘statistical validation was done A the following interesting facts: awe 


_ show that people who have sixteen or more __ t. All the validity studies appear to have 
_YES’s definitely m make happy marriages, used volunteer respondents; and these volun-— 


7 as "while those who have less than sixteen YES’ rt seem to have been but a small ener 


Again, on page 54, Dr. Adams asks: 
- you realy in love?” And he then gives — 
twenty-four questions, with the claim that questionnaires were distributed, and 
a “correct” answer to or more means of the distributees: actually” Te- 


tion of the total mumber of the a 
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their filled-in questionnaires. ‘binsed ones" in ‘the first the fact of 
- 2. Virtually all the reported marriage ge pre- their being so small can hardly enhance ot our -- a sg 
diction studies, as their authors frankly faith in the reliability of the validity coeffi-. 
point out, used samples which were heavily cients obtained with their use. 


weignies with college level sum: the samples used in the e existing 


college graduates; 60. of and that some of the obtained ~ 
4 Cottrell’ husbands and 55. of their wives es sults were in part a function of the sampling, 


Burgess and Wallin’s husbands ‘-— about aa are used with many differen 

two-thirds of their wives were at the classes of counselees. _ 

level. While samples of this kind are serv- 

“iceable for pioneering marital prediction — ‘THE VALIDATION PROCEDURES USED IN MAR- — 


studies, it is to be wondered whether predic- 

: tion scales which are exclusively validated The validity of marriage prediction s scales 
them are clinically applicable to wider may only be determined by submitting them 
"segments of our population. to proper validation procedures, and thereby 
3. The samples employed for validation - deriving an estimate of their practical value. 


purposes have consisted of high ‘Since validation procedures differ widely, 
3 happily married couples. According to an inquiry into the nature and extent of those _ 


— 


* 


their own statements, the samples used by employed in the most popular and publicized — 
Tome; Bu marriage prediction scales would seem to 
Ww allin, and Adams all were heavily skewed 
in the direction of happy marriages. More- Unfortunately, few of the published 1 scales 
over, some of the studies dealt with respond- used any objective or outside perform-— 
=a who were married only a short length ance criterion on the validation studies which - 
of time, and never more than six years. But, have been done on them. Instead, they have > 
q one ‘study after another has shown, happi- employed methods which give results similar 
“Ress in marriage seems to vary inversely obtained by internal consistency 
_ with the length of the marriage: so that toe validations. That is to say, the scale construc- 
— could hardly help being weighted in | ei have given a group of respondents a set 
— of happily married respondents. While of questions to determine these respondents’ 
this kind of sampling i is perhaps acceptable marital adjustment scores: to determine, in 
in initial studies, it is to be wondered, again, other words, how happy or unhappy the re- 7 
_ whether prediction — scales based on such _ spondents have been in their already existing _ 
> 


to. 


on samples can be safely applied to the marriages. Then they have given these very > 4 . 

very wide varieties of individuals with whom same respondents another set of questions 
such scales are apparently being: clinically concerning the respondents’ personality 
4. The samples used in the prediction x On the basis of these two sets of questions, __ 

studies were usually quite small. Adams’ the scale constructors have correlated 
a ‘study contained only a hundred married “marital adjustment scores” with the “pre- — 
couples; and the Terman and Burgess-and- dictor” questions, ] have eliminated those 
Cottrell though containing “predictor” questions which showed a low. 
several hundred respondents each, broke correlation with the ‘ ‘adjustment scores, 4 

these d down into subsamples w which soon be- and Rave’ the remaining: 
“came quite “small. ‘Since, as stated above, 


these samples were far from or un- 
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diction scale.” Thus, the Burgess and Cot- how many couples he had to query 

and the’ Terman scales were mainly fore he obtained his cooperative t 
validated in this manner, and he does report that his married couples } 

“ws a But this validation procedure pr proves, in Bo at the time of their second question- a D 
wa effect, that the questions finally “validated” ing, married only for an average of 2.36 7 tl 
the “prediction scale” are consistent with years. The criterion group here is hardly. u 
scale- derived definition of “marital strictly selected or controlled. | 
” which is also set up by the same Again, Burgess and Wallin? questioned 

W 


“validation” procedure. Moreover, if—as has couples while they were engaged, 
~ sometimes been the case—the criterion group ‘fk questioned the same group three years “— 
which is given the “prediction” questions is 4 their marriage, to determine the correlation — B 
the same group—rather than a fresh sample between a marriage - prediction scale. anda 
which the “adjustment” scale has been _post-marital adjustment scale. But 
_ standardized, then (unless the number of - found that their respondents tended to be 
cases employed is quite large)  spuriously very happily married, in general- _—which is 
- coefficients of correlation between the quite predictable from the fact of their a a) 


“prediction” the “adjustment” scales being voluntary respondents; and 5) being 


g 


will tend to be found. married only for a relatively short length of 

proper method of validating a mar- time. Here again the performance measure 

riage prediction scale is a) to devise a set used to check the validity | of the ‘Marriage 
of suitable prediction questions; ; b) to test St 
each one of these questions against a reliable In a somewhat different kind of i th 
4 “outside performance criterion, such as sev- Jessie Bernard” gave an instrument for the 
eral years of happily married life attested Measurement of success in marriage to vari- 
to by external observors as well as by the ous respondents _who had already been 
| “married | participants; c) to eliminate by tem studied intensively by Paul Popenoe; and " be 
pf ow analyses all the non-discriminating ques- she correlated their test scores with Popenoe’s th 
“a tions; ; d) to try the revised prediction scale case study ratings of the respondents. She . = 
onan entirely new | group of subjects, « again found a rank correlation of .891; but had : na 
using a strict performance measure as a only thirteen cases in her sample. What is & 
- criterion ‘of success; and e) to repeat this ‘noe important, her cases consisted of re- rel 

- procedure a sufficient number of times so _spondents who had voluntarily consulted Dr. ™ 
4 that either high validity coefficients are ob- Popenoe because of their marital difficulties, 4 
tained for the ‘prediction ‘scale, , or it is: and who therefore would be expected to. 
deemed worthless for future experimentation. swer Mrs. Bernard’s questionnaire in the 


“= Only a few of the published marriage pre- same manner as they answered Dr. Popenoe’s 
4 diction scales have used suitable independent | z _ interview questions dealing with the same 
‘ performance criteria in their validation pro- — troubled areas of their lives. That is to say: 
cedures; and then the ‘strictness of these the one neurotic in, let us say, a a hundred 


criteria has left much to be desired. Thus, who voluntarily goes for psychiatric or psy: 
Adams* gave his own Personal Audit, the chological counseling will quite expectedly 
Terman Prediction Scale, and the Guilford-— give neurotic responses ‘toa personality. in- 


Martin Personnel Inventory to 4,000 stu- ventory; and the one troubled wife or hus- 
= and later he found one hundred of the _ band in perhaps a thousand who voluntarily — ‘ . 
tested couples who had been married six goes to Dr. Popenoe’s = 
"months or longer, and determined their mari- no 

urgess an alin, Op. mar 
tal adjustment scores questionnaire | re Jessie Bernard, “An the peo} 
sponses. Unfortunately, Adams does urement of Success in Marriage,” Publications fact 


Adams, 


— 
Iii 
j 
hap 
on 


VALUE OF MARRIAGE PREDICTION TESTS 
lems ms will be expected to admit the very between self- ond parents? 
' troubles on a marriage prediction scale like happiness in marriage would not only be PS 
Bernard’s. Consequently, Mrs. Ber- ‘meaningless as a marriage prediction item, 
- nard’s obtained validity coefficient, even but would in fact be entirely misleading. 
: though an outside performance measure was a Lest this assumption seem fantastic, the 


q used in this instance » is tautological and hypothesis will now be seriously raised that 


meaningless, the obtained correlations between “marriage J 


In sum: virtually all the validation studies" prediction scales” and “marriage adjustment 


tion scales have failed to use adequate out- by different researchers are better explicable — 
Te side performance measures in the evalua- i in terms of what may be called differential 
tions of these scales. Either no attempt to subgroup bias than in terms (implied by 
provide such measures has been made; or nearly all the studies thus far referred to in 
those which have been provided have been — this paper) of true causal relations. - 


inadequate for the ae: for which they differential subgroup bias is meant the tend- — 


ency of one biased subgroup: of a sample 


population. to consistently answer question- 
OF DIFFERENTIAL variables in the direction of their 


biases, and for another biased subgroup of 
Underlying practically all the published “the s sample population to consistently answer 


which have been made on marriage ge predic- scores” which have been frequently found 


tudies on marital prediction scales has been — _ the same questionnaire variables in the direc- J 


the implication | that the obtained correla- tion tion of their biases: thus leading to ‘(partly ; 
__ tions between marriage adjustments and or wholly) artificial correlations. 
_ premarital factors are substantial proof of To illustrate this possibility, let us sup- al 
= connections. That is to say, it has Z: that all respondents to a marriage pre-— 
_ been implied—though rarely baldly stated— diction scale and a marriage adjustment 
that if a a high correlation is found between, may divided into two subgroups: 
- say, an individual’s happiness after mar- i those who are ashamed to admit that there 
riage and the happiness of his parents in is anything seriously wrong with their mar- 
their marriage, the latter) variable is causally = and those who are not ashamed to do 
related to the former, and r may y therefore be so. Under such circumstances, those ‘indi-- 7 
as a predictor of the former. viduals i in subsample A—who are ashamed to 
‘If this were not the implication behind © admit | that there is anything wrong with 
marriage prediction scales, it is difficult to their marriages—will doubtlessly. tend to(a) 
| see what rationale could exist for them. - gloss over the defects of their marriages, 
Thus, if it is found that happily married and hence to ‘obtain high marriage — 
men do tend to have parents who were also ment scores; and (0) , 0 exaggerate the 
happily married, and it is mot implied that t ov virtues of their parents’ marriages, and of 
the latter event tends ‘to cause the former, z ‘other | premarital background factors in ‘their 
+ this item will be perfectly useless in a — lives, and thus to obtain high premarital | 
| riage prediction scale. For it may be that _ adjustment scores. At the same time, those | 
J happiness i in marriage is associated with hap- individuals who are in subsample B—whe. are | 
-Piness i in one’s parents’ marriage not because : not ashamed that there is something wrong ; 
| the | two are causally related but because— their marriages—will doubtlessly tend 
let us say—people who claim (with perhaps to (a) admit the defects of their marriages, — 
basis whatever fact) that their own and hence to obtain relatively low mar-— 
marriages are happy are the same kind of riage adjustment scores; and (b) to “a ; 
people who claim (with equally little basis in the defects of their parents’ marriages, and 
fact) that their ‘parents’ marriages were of other premarital background factors in 


“happy. If this were so, the deenene _ cor- their lives, and thus to obtain relatively low ‘ 
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adjustment scores. Under such obtain ustment 
circumstances, there would be a sort of scores, tend to attend Sunday school till 

double-barreled artificial correlation effect relatively late in their lives, attend church - 
which would almost certainly lead to sub- regularly, be married in church, have long — 
stantial “validity” coefficients ‘between the engagements and acquaintanceships before 
entire sample’s marriage adjustment and they marry, seldom change their residences, — 
_ premarital adjustment scores; and a “mar- and go with few perenne of the opposite sex 
_— Tiage prediction scale” would probably re- before marriage.’? But this is exactly, is it 
= which proved only, in point of fact, not, what one would expect to find conserva- _ 
_ that individuals who are ashamed to admit tive and conventional respondents doing or | 
that there is anything wrong with their mar- claiming to 
-Tiage receive consistently different — Still again: it has been found that people 
naire scores” than individuals who are not who: say that they are happily married tend 
ashamed to make such admissions. come from professional classes, frequently 
to be ministers or coilege professors, be rural 
‘lation to more e specific hypothesis, it will now - dwellers, live in small communities, be home | 
be hypothesized that the obtained “validity” owners, and be relatively well- -off 
scales seem to mirror differential sub- picture ‘of what the conservative and con- 
a ‘group | bias rather than causal connections be- _ ventional errr in our society + 


cally, that the factor common to the premari- rk the the one hand, and the traits that iy 
tal and postmarital test items seems» - to be married couples have empirically been found © 
the conservatism of the individuals answer- to possess, or to say they possess, on the 
ing both sets of items. other hand, it seems clear that the obtained 
The main evidence in favor of this hy- “correlations between marriage “adjustment 
pothesis is the nature of the items on which and premarital traits and histories may not - 
substantial coefficients of correlation be- _ imply causal relationships at all, but a 
bo tween premarital and postmarital questions very well be the result of common factors 
_ have generally been found. Thus, it has been _ like conservatism-radicalism or shame- -about- 
found that respondents who say that they are marital-shortcomings lack-of- shame- % 
ia happily ma married—or v who answer postmarital — about-marital-shortcomings. Which means, of — 
adjustment questionnaires so that they ob- course, that the obtained “validity” coeffi- 
tain: relatively high scores on them—show is? cients which have been brought forth in 


greater attachments to their parents, come support of existing marriage prediction scales 
P 


_ from homes in which the parents were hap- may actually have little | or nothing to do 

married. , come generally good with predicting success in marriage. 

_ THE PREDICTIVE POWER OF THE 
hood happiness, and claim to be virginal or = VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS 


traits, obviously, are precisely those one While the obtained validity coefficients 


a 

would expect to find in, e expect to find ’ Polytechnic Library, 1939; Katherine B. Davis, = 

= by, conservative and conventional — tne ts the Sex Life of 2,200 Women, New York: . 
_Tespondents. Harper, 1920; G. V. Hamilton, A Research in Mar- 

Again, it has been found that people who riage, New York: Boni, 1929. 
™ Terman, op. cit.; Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit.; 2 
ray. Terman, op. cit.; Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit.; _ Schroeder, Oop. cit.; Howard E. Wilkening, Attitudes 
Paul Popenoe and D. Wicks, “Marital Happiness in : toward Marriage ond Divorce, Ph.D. Thesis, New § 


Two Generations,” Mental Hygiene, XXI (1937), York University, 1041. 
223; C. W. Schroeder, Divorce in a City of One = Terman, op. op. cit. ; 


Hundred Thousand Population, Peoria, Ill., Bradley Schroeder, op. cit. 
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‘VALUE OF MARRIAGE. PREDICTION TESTS 


in in marital — studies have been fairly where more adequate performance measures — 
. promising as far as group differentiation - of marital 1 adjustment were employed, the 
been concerned, they have not been very” y obtained \ validity coefficients tended 
high in terms of individual prediction. Thus, distinctly lower. It is true, as Terman points 
in the -Burgess- and-Cottrell and “Terman out, that “even the faintest light cast on 
studies, validity coefficients of .56 and 50. future darkened by the proverbial blindness 
respectively were obtained between the a of love may be of incalculable value to he 
ad prediction s scale and marital happiness or ad- persons concerned. os is true, as well, that 
justment scores. But - when translated into the existing scales, in the light of their ob- - 
E, the coefficient of forecasting efficiency, cor- > tained © validity coefficients, show definite 
relations of this magnitude mean that there _ promise of future ‘Predictive accuracy, and 
is only about 15% better than chance odds __ that they certainly warrant continued experi- 
of one’s being able accurately to predict the ~ ment and research. Such continued research 
g good or bad marriage adjustment of a given is, in fact, one of the outstanding needs in the 
individual who takes such a prediction test area of courtship and marriage problems. At — 
_ before he is married. Or, as Terman has_ the same time, it must be realistically ace 
noted, “in terms of the accuracy of predic- __knowledged that the manner in which exist- 
tion that one would like, the present scale ing marriage prediction scales have been — 
would have to be considered very unsatis- eam aa the validity coefficients 
factory indeed. A correlation of .50 between = have thus far been obtained with hee 
_ personality-background and happiness ac- use, warrant little faith in the practical value 
counts f for at most only a fourth of the hhap- “of these scales, at present, as prognosticators 
piness variance, leaving three-fourths. hs en- _ of individual marital happiness. Only in the 
unaccounted of extreme high or low scorers on these 
the Burgess-and- W. allin ond the scales can 1 they be > expected, today, be 


4 


studies, where outside performance measures _ practical prediction value. 
= were used, the obtained validity co- amp IMPLICATIONS 
efficients were somewhat lower than in ‘th Ine examining g the r practical value of existing 
Terman and Burgess-and-Cottrell studies. marriage prediction scales, 


| Thus, Burgess and Wallin obtained correla- are shown by several facts: 5 a 
5 a of .43 and .41 for husbands’ and wives’ I. The scales often consist of items many _ 
engagement and marriage scores. ‘And Adams which have been selected on an a 
obtained validity coefficients r: ranging from basis without benefit of item validations, and 
| 4 25 to .38 when testing the Terman scale, the some of which are of questionable relevancy 
| Hamilton scale, and the Burgess and Cottrell to the problem of marital prediction. 4 ae, ° 
_ scale against marriage performance measures. _— 2. The validity studies made on the p pre 
| ae also obtained low correlations of from — diction scales have been almost invariably — 2 
33 to —.10 using the Adams- Lepley done with small, atypical, biased samples. 
Personal “Audit, and of .21 to —.o2 when The validation procedures used with 
’ using the Guilford-Martin Personnel Inven- — the scales have frequentiy been inadequate, ig 
: tory in an attempt to predict actual marriage 4 and have especially failed to employ suitable a 
_ performance adjustment ratings. = | me outside performance measures of success OF 
It is clear, therefore, that in those studies in marriage. 
where adequate performance measures of 4. There is an important t possibility that, 
_ marital adjustment were not used, the ob- because of the factor of differential subgroup ; 
4 tained “validity” coefficients were encourag- A bias, the obtained validity coefficients of of the 
Ss _ ingly high for group, though not necessarily, q prediction scales give little factual and ‘much 
individual prediction; while in those studies studies artifactu: artifactual of causal connections b be- 
Terman, » 362. “Terman, op. Gt, 364, 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
- tween d the permarital background factors and test evidence | over and above the giving of 
the postmarital adjustment factors that the such a prediction s scale. ars Sinden 
scales purport to measure; and that conse- _ _ As for future research and validation of 
quently the obtained validity coefficients pro- marriage prediction scales, , the following 
- vide little or no 10 eviden e of success in mar-— recommendations are in order: Ye 
-Tiage prediction. &. In the construction and perfection of 
ss The obtainec y coefficients of of the such scales, special care should be given to 
marriage prediction ‘scales, even assuming 3 the selection of suitable prediction estos, 
> they give genuine evidence of prediction — rather than merely to questions which om 
hae possibilities, are certainly high enough to to be intimately related to marriage adjust-— 
warrant continued experimentation with this ment. 
¥, ‘kind of a testing instrument; but, as yet, they ak _ When suitable prediction questions are 
are far from being sufficiently high to have — ‘selected for a marriage prediction scale, every 


much practical value in predicting the marital care should be taken for the proper valida- 
adjustment of normal individuals. tion of both the individual items and the en- 
In view of these points, the present-day ‘tire scale. Adequate sampling, the | pre- e-testing 
widespread use of marriage prediction scales items, ‘repeated item validations, test 
individual marriage validations with fresh samples, and — 


performance measures 


_~- are definitely 1 not valid enough to be , 

ES in books or magazines intended for — ardized on important pte th of the a 


lay audiences, or to be blithely given, in — ulation with which they are to be used. If — 
om terms of a simple PASS-FAIL test score, to ss necessary, separate s standardizations should © 
premarital counselees. If they are employ ed be made for college and non- n-college respon- 
_ at all in a counseling process, they should be bs. dents, urban 2nd city dwellers, ‘erie’ | 
used only for the counselor ’s information; — "regional subgroupings, and so on. | ee 
and his prognosis s of a given individual’s or 4. Marriage’ prediction scales 
: ~ couples marriage, even when partly based on Re designed realistically for the practical pur- 
prediction scale scores, should not | poses for which they seem to be most logic- 
a _ given to the client in terms ns of the score itself, ally y applicable: namely, for supplementing 7 
it should only be given as an integral nest intensive and extensive marriage counseling 
of an extended "discussion based on the interviews, rather than for attempting to act 


interview and/or asa clinical substitute for 
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R. Horrer AND SCHULER 


ay Michigan State College, Social Research ‘Servicet 


OCIOLOGISTS are generally aware of exclusive of voluntary contributions to health - 
' S _the presence of ill health, but the ex- care, and of facilities provided at aera ex- 7 


tent to > which it prevails i in any given _ pense. 

WO ee group such as a local community ‘The principal desideratum in any measure ~ 

| or a county is not generally known. Mor- of health and health care is a method which | 


| 


_ bidity and mortality rates provide a a measure i will show for the population unit being con- a 

of only the number of persons who have been | sidered the number of individuals who are in- 7 - 
reported to have had specified diseases or need medical | care, regardless of their 

who have died. They do not indicate how awareness s of that fact or ability to pay for — 
many individuals are suffering from ailments _ the services needed. The unit of investigation — 


which have not been reported lor the number in 1 a measure to accomplish such purposes : 
_ having health problems that need the atten- 4 thus becomes the individual rather than a 
tion of a physician at least to the extent of specific disease or ailment. “If information | 
diagnosis and possible treatment. about ut the number of individuals having medi- 
.. There is need for a relatively simple and | cal needs and the way the needs are cared for 
economical way of measuring health needs is known, it is then possible to calculate the 
health care so that sociologists and other proportion having unmet medical needs. 
_ research workers may appraise in an objec- _ Moreover, such data provide the basis for : 
_ tive manner the health status of the popula- % comparing one group with another or one 
tion, To be sure, examinations by a medical — community » with another i In regard to to health | 
tion but they are expensive in terms of medi- The present paper has two main objec- 


cal personnel and involve considerable time tives: (1) To describe a method of measuring an 
az effort on the part of the people. It seem medical needs and the extent to which they =) / 


unlikely, therefore, that medical examina- met or unmet from the point of view 
just stated, and (2) to demonstrate the 


tions for even representative samples of the ater 
population can be made in the foreseeable fu- plication of the method i in three town-coun- 


ture. As has been indicated above, ., morbidity try communities. -“ 


rates are useful but th ] 
to those THE MEASUREMENT OF MEDICAL NEEDS 


p During 1944, E. A. Schuler, joint author 
oa the | present article, and his associates in 
. 5. Department of Agriculture 


likewise proves to be inadequate. a new approach to the 
_ most, expenditures for health services indicate = of need for medical care. The method finally 
_ what the effective demand is for such services devised was one that has become known s 

* Revised form of paper “Health and Health Care use of a list of non-technical questions about 


of Michigan Families,” read at th 
health status and medical care which can be 


City, December 28-30, 1947. “presented by a lay interviewer to lay inform- 
The authors gratefully without embarrassment to either.* 
of Duane L. Gibson of the Social Research 


Service in dealing with the statistical measures re- gar A. Schuler (Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
to inthis article. nom a _ of Agriculture), Selz 
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an article describing the project the following , ow were used on a trial basis that number proved J 
pertinent statements may be quoted: “The to be usable. There are obviously other ail- 
questions selected ments that an individual might have. Those 
those comprising a relatively standard clini- a selected are the more common ones which a : 
cal history. Examples of the items selected — + doctor would be likely to ask about in taking a 
_ are: _Tunning ear or ears (watery, bloody, - medical history of the individual. The Symp- 
pus); unexplained nose bleeds (repeated) Z 1 ‘toms Approach is a statistical, not a clinical 
persistent pains in the chest; repeated vomit- method for determining need of medical at- 
= 8g ‘ing; hernia, (rupture) or wearing of truss.”* _ tention. If an informant stated that a family 
‘The period of time to be considered in - member had an ailment or symptom in-— 
_ porting a symptom was the six months just: cluded i in the list, inquiry was then made to ' 
preceding the interview. A basic assumption ascertain if a ‘medical doctor, or other pr prac- 
2: the procedure was that the presence of any  titioner had been consulted at his office or at 
one or more of the symptoms in a given indi- _ the patient’ s home about t the ailment, if aly 
vidual constituted a case of medical need. home remedies had been used, 0 or if the s symp- 
The presence of one or more symptoms, how- _ tom had been neglected entirely. The respons- 
_ ever, did not necessarily mean that the indi- es s regarding method of treatment were 4 


vidual was in pain or that he was going - corded by a series of symbols. If the symy symptom 


and every was as judged by ‘the co- 
operating physicians to be a danger signal, so | a for medical z attention. If a medical doc- 
to speak, on the road to good health which tor had been consulted about the symptom — 
required the attention of a physician (or den- _ the need was regarded as being cared for, the ~ 

tat) for proper appraisal. In other words, — extent of the treatment needed being left to 
each symptom constitutes the basis of need the judgment of the physician. Thus the fol- | 

for medical attention. In that respect and in lowing five-fold classification of individuals — 
that respect only, were they considered to be resulted: (a) no positive symptoms; (b) one | & 


equivalents. The seriousness of a ‘symptom OF | more positive symptoms treated (that is, 7 


bi a would necessarily have to be determined by a each symptom was reported to have received 


; physician when he examined the patient. The _ the attention of a medical doctor); (c) some 

d purpose of the Symptoms Approach i is to de- positive symptoms untreated, others ‘treated | 

termine need for medical attention, not the by a medical doctor; (d) some positive sr 

Telative seriousness of the various symptoms toms untreated, others treated by — 

; 4 an individual might have. A total of 22 items medical practitioner and others treated by a 

selected from a much list. 3 medical doctor; (e) all symptoms 
or r treated by home: remedies only. On the 


dividual who had one or more medical needs, 
__ Mayo (N. C. State College) and Henry B. Makover, and the proportion of that number having tf 
_ M.D. (U.S. Department of Agriculture), “Measur- a ‘unmet medical needs, could be ascertained. 
ing Needs for Medical Care: An Experiment 
Method,” Rural Sociology, Vol. Xt, No. 2, June, 


red After the list of symptoms was selected two 


*A detailed exposition of the methodology in- di d he reliabilit 
_ volved is given in an unpublished manuscript by studies : were > ma e to test the relia lity an 


. Dr. E. A. Schuler, entitled “Development of a validity of the method. The first was a study = 
- Method of Measuring Unmet Needs for Medical in North Carolina. After a lay ii interviewer — 
a Care.” In the Michigan study, described in succeed- had obtained data about symptoms for 182 
ing, Sve =. in families a medical doctor 

: three of the five pertained to teeth or dental prob- — 4 
lems, one to asthma, and one to “lumps or dis- — likewise interviewed but did not examine the 
colored patches on the same families. ‘The findings of the lay inter- 
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{EASUREMENT OF HEALTH NEEDS At AND HEALTH CARE 


ved viewer and of the e physician agr agreed regarding tors to be serious enough to 
ail- the need for medical care for 144 out of the attention. Thus, the Symptoms Approach a 
Ose $$ of 182 individuals or in 79 percent 0 af provides a statistical rather than a clinical © ' 
Za a The second experiment was carried | out i in By means of this method lay investigators, _ . 
np _ Michigan where a total of 306 families in persons who ¢ do not have medical t training, by 
cal § three representative counties had been inter- r using standard sampling techniques and ordi- 
at- _ viewed. Here the test was made by setting up _ mary survey methods can determine, within | 
ily By in each of the three counties where the limits of statistical variation “due” to 

p the families lived. The members ol evry stmaling rate, the proportion of individuals 


sixth family in the entire > list « of those inter- needing m medical care in a given al 


viewed were asked to come to a clinic for a unit. — 


‘medical examination by a ‘medical doctor, 
APPLICATION OF age METHOD a 


4 & 
4 53 ‘persons involved was -given ‘a chest Individuals included in a selected 


ns- 3 ray, a test of a specimen of urine for albumin ‘. of 433 families in three Michigan town- ; 
re- and sugar, and with few exceptions atest of country communities were used as units to 
om 3 “blood for syphilis in the case of adults. ‘The _ test still further the Symptoms Approach, the 


=} 


er, even the 80 per cent agreement seems northern part of the Lower Peninsula. The 


nly 5 results showed that for 80 per cent of the i in- data about symptoms being obtained alll : 

net § dividuals who came to the clinics there was with other facts about the health and socio- - i: 
agreement between the schedule data and the economic status of the sample families.6 A_ | 
findings of the medical examination regarding total of 221 families resided in the towns and 
he fF g need of the individual to consult a doctor. the remainder in the « open country. Farming a 
to This percentage, based on 1 53. individuals was the major economic interest in each com- 
ol- ff had a standard error of 3. .3 per cent. The munity. One community, Concord, is ae  &¢§ 
als __ tetrachoric r for the findings was .83. When jn the central part of the , Lower Peninsula ‘Al E 
me = symptoms were omitted, mainly those near the cities of Albion and Jackson. The 
is, | involving dental or visual problems, the Per- estimated population of the community was — — 
ed = of agreement increased to 85.5 How- ,700. Another community located in the 
4 
ed sufficiently high to warrant further experi- population of the town (Mesick) and the id 
"mentation with and use of the Symptoms Ap- trade area surrounding it totaled about 1,500. 

m- if proach. It appears to be a reliable and eco- OA third community, Stephenson, is located in 

7 


-nomical method in establishing a statistical the farming area in the southern part of the _ 
ed | __ basis for developing medical and health serv- ‘Upper Peninsula near the Wisconsin border. 
he ices needed by a population unit. estimated population of that community 
in- The Symptoms Approach described was 6,000. All of the communities except 
; _ above is s not a substitute for a diagnosis. Di- -Mesick had one or more medical doctors and 
ng c agnosis is the responsibility of a physician. _ a dentist. The only physician in Mesick was 
- : Also, all the possible ailments that an indi- an elderly man who had retired from active Loans 
vidual might have are not included. Rather, hence families i in that community 


‘ 


CH ) ‘those s symptoms are listed which are likely to had to go elsewhere for most of their medical be . 
“= = occur and | which are judged | by medical }doc- services. Hospital facilities were available to 


nd = p. all of these families within a distance of 


*This survey was made by the Social Research = 
_ Service of Michigan State College in co-operation 
with the Community School Service Program, Michi- 


dy * Charles R. Hoffer and Edgar A. Schuler, Michi- Proximately 25 miles from their homes. 
vet 7 gan State College in cooperation with Rosalie Neligh, total of 104 families in Concord, 118 in Ste- a 


_ Michigan Medical School, “Determination of Unmet 
Need for Medical Attention among Michigan Farm 
_ Families,” The Journal of the Michigan State Medi- Ze 
Public Inst ti 

a er Vol. 46, pp. 443-446, April, aaa “al (Gan Sta State Department of Public Ins ns — 
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"The f families were in 47.7 percent of those in the o open 
and a quasi- ‘random had no needs, that is, no positive 


NDIVIDUAL LEvEL ¢ OF HEALTH AND Heatra CaRE, 1947" 


Concord ‘ St Stephenson Mesick Total for the 4 


> ercent ‘100.0 100.0 100.0 100 100.0 1 100.0 100.0 


No positive symptoms 65. 56. 5 © 39-0 52. 47. 


One or more positive 


= 
a Lower lev evel 


One or more positive symptoms 


untreated, others treated by 
os treated, others treated by nor 


25.8 o 37. 29. I 


Z 1 Individual level of health and health care is determined by ty type pe of medical care siniteail when one or more — 


lies, the total residing in the town, and 99, in town and 40.4 per cent of those living in — 
= third of those in the oj open country trade the open country had one or more unmet 
area, were interviewed. = — needs. The differences which appear 
‘_ The results regarding need for medical care among the three communities and between — 


areshownin Table. town residents and open country residents in 
_ Keeping in mind the basic assumption of 2 each instance are consistent with what world ; 
_ the Symptoms Approach, namely that every be expected on the basis of other data. 
positive symptom constitutes a medical Up to this point the individual has ane 
_ need and that if a physician has not onal - unit of analysis, but the Symptoms Ap- 
consulted about such symptoms, an waunet proach may also be used to measure family a 
heed | exists, it is clear from Table I that only ts — of health and health care. It i is merely mi 


— 

n 

ul 

_ town and trom the open country being (by combining the totals in rows ¢, d, and Si 
about equal. In the town of Mesick 102 fami- that 28.5 per cent of the individuals living 

4 
q 

| 
— 
e. All symptoms untreated a 
treated by home remediesonly 5.0 18.0 
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_ MEASUREMENT OF HEALTH NEEDS AND HEALTH CARE 
- necessary to apply the criteria of health and gi gross s cash incomes above $2,000 then: ies: 

i: health care used in Preparing Table I to all below that figure v were classified in the a 
‘individuals | comprising a given family as . higher categories of health and health care 
unit. When this procedure is applied to the - (families having no positive symptoms nore 

; _ same persons as are dealt with in Table I, but | families es having all positive syinptoms treated 

on a family "basis, the results obtained by a a medical doctor). Likewise, there were 

7 


those which appear in Table IT. town families than 


TABLE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES IN THREE M ICHIGAN SPECIFIED 


a Lever or AND HEALTH CaRE, 19475 


— 


- 


sf 
. No positive symptoms 
One or more positive symp- 


Lower Level 
One or more positive sy — 
untreated by M. 


> 


"treated, others treated 


treated, others treated by non- 
a medical practitioner, — others wore 


treated by home remedies only 9 25.4 3-4 28.4 3 34.0. 19.0 2 


wey 


positive symptoms are for one or more family 
Be: * The place of residence of 4 families was not reported i in the hie. : 


The determination of levels of 
health care, using the family as a unit, is higher health and health care _ categories. a - 
advantageous in certain’ kinds of poe Education of wife or female head, having o one 
problems. Then family health status can be or more members of a family examined bya 
related to income, and other socio- “economic — "medical doctor within a year prior t to the ‘time 
factors. of the interview, and “having a family doc- 
a Tabulations to ascertain relationships | be- tor” were all associated with the highe 
tween family levels of health and health care health and health care categories. The statis 
defined in Table III and certain socio- tical significance. of these relationships was 
economic factors show ‘that, i in the « case of checked by the chi-square test. The result 


= 
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Tamas 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF — IN THREE MICHIGAN COMMUNITIES BY 


Lever or Hearts anp Care Crassiriep By SELECTED 


positive | others | 
positive or treated 
symptoms by home 


ome (1947) 


Place of Residence: 


Head: 
Some schooling ene high | 
schol 
One or yom of high 


Eighth grade or less" 


Examination of one or more a 
members by a medical doctor 
preceding inter- 
Had examination 
not have examinatio on 


| 


2 Family Doctor: 


Did have 


‘g a probability of less than .or that the dis On the basis of the data presented in the i 
abuts could be due to chance. Thus the preceding paragraphs and tables, it would 
association between the selected socio-eco- seem that the feasibility of using the Symp- 
_ nomic factor and the measure of the different toms Approach as a simple ae 
; levels of health and health care as described _ measure of family level of health and — 
a foregoing part of this article is verified. care has been demonstrated. 


The appear in Table Til. 


re 


— 
a | — | 
| 
| 
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T= purposes of this paper are to add cupational group? to record the other 


IN ‘A MINNEAPOLIS 'SAMPLE* 


certain items of information to the tors as they occurred. Comparison of the — 

growing fund of knowledge on housing sample with the 1940 Census enumeration of 
attitudes and their relation to tenure; and to families with male head, we present, is 
differences found be- shown in 


"higher proportion of owners, the lower pro- 
of families with no young children,” 
portion of families w young Cc 

PROCEDURE wen the slightly higher educational level. 
othe sates. simple investigation reported This last factor should be partly discounted, | 

__ here is part of a larger study of residential mo- _ however, since some education “completed — 
bility, i in the course of which detailed housing after was s probably. included. 


histories were gathered by interview for $74 The thirteen attitude questions included | 
_ stable families. A “stable” family was defined in the schedule may be divided for analysis — 
as one established by marriage before Apel into three groups concerned respectively with _ ae 


- 1940, resident in Minneapolis in April 1940 attitudes toward home ownership, respon- 7 


€ 


_ and in February 1948, with male head and dent’s satisfaction with his own housing ar : 


wife both present in the household in Febru- _Tangements, and attitudes toward public. 
original research plan called for be 
purposive sample stratified on the basis of 
six 1940 characteristics for which census data 
available: Tenure, Nativity of head, 


‘Renters were «Would prefer 
a Years of schooling of head, Number 


xn0cus to own your home and make monthly pay- 
« children under age 10, and Major ~~ . ments on the purchase price instead of paying 
tional group of head. A peculiar problem of c rent?” Of ‘the 1948 tenants _ = 124) 7 


ex post facto sampling soon became apparent. 


_ * Because of an error in the original instructions, 
family population would ‘necessarily have so- a considerable number of the schedules returned in 
cial characteristics somewhat different from the first week of interviewing were later found to —— 

_ that fraction of the same population which _ incomplete. The exclusion of 61 schedules from tabu- 
was destined to remain stable for most of the lation accounts for the lack of perfect correspon- — 
: ma decade. It was therefore decided to” = in the occupational group category of Table 1. 4 


t t trol * This difference is not attributable to age dis- 
maintain strict con ro omy of major 4 “etl, Separate tabulations of children under 21 


+ This study was made possible by a —_ from _ * Respondents were asked to give e the family 
the research funds of the Graduate School, Univer- _ titude, and cases in which a division of opinion 
_ sity of Minnesota, and by the enthusiastic co- tween husband and wife was reported are classified 
operation of _ volunteer interviewers, most as Undecided. Nevertheless, there is a possible sourc 
4 a error in the fact that the respondent was the 
7 wife in 69% of the cases, the husband in 17%, both > 
together in 5% and another 1 recemend of th family 


in 8%. — 
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73. 4% said Yes, 21. , 21.0% said No, and 5. 5.6% the sample population, should share the same same | 
were undecided. enthusiasm for permanent 
Owners were asked, “If you could occupy ae apolis claims, of course, the reputation of a 
7 i your present home as a renter on a long- term 7 City of Homes, and it is widely believed lo- _ 

lease at reasonable rent, would you prefer — cally that an unusually high proportion | of | 
to owning?” Of the 450 respondents, all income goes into housing and home 
3% d did not ot commit Previous studies favorable att 


ABLE I 


COMPARISON OF CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF RESIDENTIAL SURVEY Same w 


MINNEAPOLIS POPULATION OF FAMILIES, 194000 


= 


pulation Sample 


Tenants 


‘Nativity and Ra Race 


Native White 
Foreign hite 


= 


j 
Proprieterial etc. 

Craftsmen etc. nag 


«38. Operativesetc. 
Plus 16. 9 Farmers & farm labor 


Census ‘Source: Sixteenth | Census, and Housing. F amilies: es: General Characteristics. 
Cities of 100,000 or more, and Metropolitan Districts 200, or more. W 
1943. Tables 54,47,50,58§ 7 fay 
® Families with male head, married, wife present. 


Both groups (N = 524) were asked, “Do tudes toward home among both 
a think most families should own their home owners and the general public* have mY .- 


Ss For a. See among others, “Only Once Every 142 Years,” # 
There were no significant differences s (as Fortune, June, 1935; The President’s Conference on — 


cen by a critical ratio of 3.0 or more) _ Home Building and Home Ownership, Volume IV, 
the responses of owners and of ten-_ “19; ‘The American Family Votes,” Architectural 
4 ants to this last question. Forum, May 1935; “The Urge to Own,” Architec- 


his is a landslide Forum, November 1937; “Supplement,” Archi- 
. — All in all, this is a landslide vote in favor _ tectural Forum, September 1945 ; The Curtis Publish- 


home and it is remarkable that _ing Urban Housing Survey, Philadelphia, — 
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been “criticized | for phrasing designed to 


elicit favorable ‘Tesponses.” ° The questions in ei study was made or the full impact of war 


rey were carefully phrased to dislocations, which made stiff demands for flexi- 


' a bility on the part of many families. Second, our 
avoid this bias, and be dented American culture holds individuals responsible 


" ‘the ‘other w way. In addition, most of the i in- z for their mistakes, and it is natural for them to. 


terviewers had, shortly before, been exposed keep trying to persuade themselves that they are 


toa number of classroom lectures which satisfaction out of what they do... . 


2. PERSONAL SATISFACTION wiTtH HovusInc AS IN DICATED BY RESPONDENTS | 


FOR 574 STABLE FAMILIES IN MINNEAPOLIS, FEBRUARY 1948, BY TENURE 


ould you prefer a newer YES 9 ‘50. 48. 6 55-9 3: 2 
place to live than the one you 


Ww ould you prefer a larger YES 31.7 26 .2 38. 6 3-9 


21 


WwW ould you x ES 3 
out of town? 


(wife) rather live closer to 


you satiohed with your 83.1 48.4 ° 


Note: The difference between the sum of perc percentages and 100% in each case is accounted for by three cate- 
-gories: No Response, Don’t Know, Division of Opinion in Family. The smallness of of these timate these 


4 tions to account for survey results aatenaeall 


- against home ownership, and of these criticisms is: 


emphasized be of some respondents who had unfor- 
tunate home ownership experiences answered 


Dean two further considera- defensively with ‘glad I own 


The first argument does not oly in the ; 
to home ownership: current situation. It is debatable whether the 


4 “First, ‘the - Fortune study was made just i housing crisis should be more likely to pro- 


‘the mass foreclosures of 1930-34 had removed duce special feelings of security in home — 
_ Many owners with the worst | experience from = owners not exposed t¢ to personal housing prob- — 
lems or baffled rage in those former tenants 

i The most complete presentation of the c e 

have made an especially | bad bargain. 
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owners’ responses is but admits of respect to ‘proximity to work was a 
no verification. The similarity of tenant oo of satisfaction with present accom-— 

sponses | suggests that, at least in the present modations- expressed by the tenant group. 
study, rationalization is not the crucial ele- ‘But even on this item, the immobile owners 
<a if the group who now own their dwellings 

PERSONAL SATISFACTION divided into those who were owners in 

_ The proportions | of the sample reporting 1940, although not necessarily of the same 
satisfaction have a certain intrinsic interest. al house (Owners 1 Owners 1948), and 
(See Table 2) More than half of the re- those who were tenants at the beginning of — 

_ Spondents expressed di dissatisfaction with the the period (Tenants 1940 Owners 1948), a q 7 

age of their dwellings, about a third indicate curious pattern emerges. With respect to gen- 
preference for a larger dwelling,” about a_ eral satisfaction, size of residence, and age of — 

third would prefer a more decentralized loca- residence, the new owners are intermediate E 
tion, but only slightly more than a fifth ex- _ between the old owners and the tenants with 

pressed dissatisfaction with their respect to satisfaction. The writer is uncer- 
present residence, and less than a tenth tain’ whether these differences reflect the limi- = 


_ wished to live closer to work. Results of =. tation of opportunity for buyers in the real A 


a kind | suggest | that the urban analyst who on estate market of recent years, or whether | 7 


4 


4. 


functionally-arranged community planned in dependent value, leads to some measure of 
_ the manner of the better English models, — _ progressive satisfaction. Systematic ome 
a ‘must take into account a pattern of values of rationalization are another 4 


rational grounds ; favors the 1 well- integrated — they suggest that home ownership, as an in- _ 


re which appears definitely to favor decentrali- _ 2 later phase of this study will involve the com- 


comn 


oF 


more dissatisfaction than owners. he incom- 


= 


this difference i is not primarily a fanction of ti ot he questions involved 4 = opinion J 
socio- -economic differences between the two housing 
_ groups, but also reflects the pattern of at- po policy. The first of these was: “Do you~ 
_ titudes favoring ownership, _and the unavail- aa . 


think most landlords are satisfied with 
of rental units of quality under teasonable on the = money y they in- 


_ 49. 0% of the total sample (49.1% of the = 

om d 48. f the tenant ponded — 
prefer a new unit, , and more than half express ‘4 centages responding No were 28. 7%, 28. 2%, | 


the desire eee larger one. Almost half would — 30.6%; Don’t Know, 21 8%, 22.0%, ate 0%. q 


2 Remaadnas should have been allowed to aoe” 3 As absolute proportions, these responses sug- 


cate preference for a smaller dwelling. Had this gest no particular bias toward either side of 
error in questionnaire construction been corrected in - the conventional feud between landlord and 


- time, the proportion of those dissatisfied with the tenant. T bsen f noti q 
size of their dwelling unit might well have been "bet he whee pene 
raised to about the same level as the proportion of ai ed etween owners = tenants on t ol 


es to this question. The corresponding per- ¥ 


| 
: | "ers are entirely consistent, and for the most _ tent to which differences in attitudes of satis- 7 
_ 4 B23 part, statistically significant. On each of the _ faction are matched by differences in actual — 
five items _ snicnoncly housing quality. 
| 
1 
7 
¥ 
4 al os 


Inly To the question: “Would you like to see EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AS A CHECK ON TENURE - 
igh "control continued until the DIFFERENCES pany F 
93-5 /0 sponse in the previous section furnishes some 
ners tenants responded Yes. The difference i is oblique support for the hypothesis that dif- 
| significant, but small in proportion to the ferences in personal satisfaction are not to 
ngs difference of private interest implied by each explained in terms of differences in socio-— 
sin | j tenure status, and the differences between old ~ economic level, but must be viewed in the ; 
ime ff 7 _ owners and new owners are not significant. light of real satisfaction derived from the ‘ _ 
and Those legislative lobbies which represent cluster of values associated with ownership. 
of owners as opposing rent control en = A listing of the attributes of the owner 
,a and be and tenant groups in the sample would leave 
en- ! in | the question unsolved, since we would still 
| “this questin® nf ot know how much of the difference in 
ate To th my: el that titudes could be accounted for in terms of the 
ith — _ To the question: “Do you feel that rea i" attributes. Therefore, another approach was 


_ sought by directly relating each of the re- 


sample, 3-17 of the owners, and 43. 5% 0 sponse categories in all thirteen questions — 


| estate taxes are too high?” 51.0% of the = 


eal | the + tenants answered Yes. | While this ‘aie to the most reliable of our status measures: 

her ference has a critical ratio of only 1.4, the educational level attained by family head. = 

in 4 difference between the proportions respond- & Three categories of educational level (0-8 | 

of ing No had a critical ratio | of 4.11, and a years, 9-12 years, 13-19 years of formal 

ms larger proportion the owners responded schooling) and these were cross- 

. a No. This anomaly is accounted for by the — = each response category. The results — 

m- fact that whereas more than 40% of the do not warrant reprinting here. No consistent — . 
he tenants were undecided, less than 9% of the or statistically significant differences were 
owners failed to express an opinion. There is found associated with educational level in | 

xX. a suggestion that new owners are more in- the responses to any question although there a 

i ’ clined to feel the burden of taxation in that __ is some evidence of patterning on the satisfac- 

“ae more of them responded Yes, and fewer No, tion questions ns where the middle e group (fam- 

—-. ; 4 to this question, but the difference i is not sig- * ily head with 1 to 4 years of high school com- = 
nificant. pleted) expressed consistently more satisfac- 

wih ‘The last of these questions was: : “Do you tion than the others. While hardly conclusive, 7 q 
“a think the government has done as much as this is further support of the hypothesis men- 

it should have done to relieve the postwar tioned 

ed housing -shortage.”® Condemnation of public 


policy was overwhelming a and uniform. Of the 


total sample, 16.6% answered Yes (16.0% The present study is of a large 
__ of the owners and 18.5% of ‘the tenants). Al- f study of residential mobility, based on the 
_ most exactly the same number were unde- housing histories of a roughly stratified sam- _ 


* Sophisticated respondents sometimes wanted to ; 7 

_ The interviewer was instructed to say that all levels _ 3. Home owners expressed themselves as 

should be together | in "consistently more satisfied with their own 


4 - cided: respectively, 16.2%, 16.2%, 16.1%. ple of 574 stable Minneapolis families. .In- 
- _ The remaining two- two-thirds answered } i cluded in the schedule were a number of atti- 
b, “For a similar instance of disparity between biect of th t — 
Public opinion and its official expression in residential yect OF the present paper. 
4 = planning, see Bureau of Urban Research, Urban § 2. An overwhelming» proportion | of the 
lanning and Public A Study, Prince- sample were found to favor home owner- 


ies 
* 
— 
= q 
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housing than tenants. Owners oned with in planning. . Although, as Dean” 
_ who had been owners as early as 1940 were © ~ has brilliantly demonstrated, the ee 
‘somewhat more Satisfied than those for home ownership have been advanced as z 
shifted from tenancy to ownership during cover for many selfish, ‘unsound, and cor- 
_ Wartime or in the post- war period. svg ial _ rupt motives, it would be a grave error to 
There was more dissatisfaction with the gauge either the truth or the effectiveness of 

* age and size of dwelling units than with their : these arguments by the extra- curricular sins 
_ location. More preference was expressed for of their partisans. Our sample, although — 
decentralized location than for to “stable,” is neither middle- class nor espe- 


work. “cially conservative. Even the gt group of ow owners” 
a 5. On matters of public policy, the major-— who have been owners for more than eight _ 


_ ity opinion of owners in the sample | diverged years do not represent landlordism in any | 
sharply from the position of real-estate pres- - meaningful sense, being for the most part 
_ sure groups. . Owners and renters alike were people of moderate or small means who have - 
strongly condemnatory of post-war govern- a purchased a single family dwelling on time. 
__ ment policy, favored the continuation of rent Yet they favor home ownership for most a 
control, and were divided on the equity of families; the owners report more satisfaction 
returns and tax than tenants; and what is most destructive 
No relationship Was found at- to some academic formulations, the chief 
_ titude responses and educational level of the : ‘sources of complaint about owned houses ap- 
family | pear to be age and size, and not the im- 
Because the findings reported hei here can mobility of location and investment which 
used as evidence in favor of home o1 ownership, c most impress the analy tical observer. Per- 
ee writer wishes to state explicitly that his. _ haps better and more extensive » studies of this | 
own bias lies in the other direction and in- kind could remove much analysis in the field ~ . 


— 


° 


- ceeded the optimum proportion of home into o which social theory. always falls when it 
~ ownership i in most metropolitan areas. a omits motivation from its categories of data. 

attitudes are quite as factual 
as as much to be rec reck- a 

THE LIMITS OF FASHION) CONTROL! * 


telative contribution of leader and follower rin 
— national scene in 1947 was en- ‘€n- collective behavior or, to state it more sci- 


; 
7 | ‘ro by the pops and ool entifically, the r relative contribution of the 
mes amusing revok among som "norm creators and the conforming popula- 
® the New Look. tion in any pattern mass” behavior. The 
one facet 0 f present study was an 1 attempt to formulate 
“and the analyses made under her supervision. The — - tion raised was this: what are the relative or 
of measurement were worked by the reciprocal roles of those who set the fashions 
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‘THE LIMITS OF FASHION CONTROL 
to 0 follow them—the women on the street? Or, are e felt as axiomatic and derivations are made 
_ stated differently, what are the limits within: -from them, but they are not tampered with, ex- 
‘which norm creators—in this case se fashion cept again unconsciously. 


designers—must remain a aay ene to be This in turn seems to imply that the role of 


followed? particular individuals in molding the basic dress” 
The implications ¢ of a ramify 7 _ Style is slight. The influence of creative o orim- | 
q  Portant individuals is probably largely exerted” 
_ widely. They lead, in the political field, to 6, the accessories of transient mode. How an 
~ such questions as: _ how much control can jt is there, has never been objectively examined, __ 
dictators actually impose on followers? How and would be difficult to investigate. Historians 
mt control can any law impose on people — of fashion may be partly right or mainly fic- 
in a democracy? How much can adver- titious ‘in the ‘influence they assign 


tising or propaganda change man’s 
havior? What in brief are the limits, if any, Princes of Wales. The reverse is much more 
within which any control system in any field ‘likely, that individuals conform to the style = 
must operate, if it is to secure conformity? a which they find in existence, operate in minor 3 
“<a the political and legal field, a ways within its configuration, and at times of 


h li h coincidence receive false credit for “causing” one 
methods of measuring these limits have not or more of its features. . ... So far as individuals 


yet presented themselves, so that instead of are concerned, the total situation seems over-— 
“objective research we have chiefly impas-— whelmingly to indicate that their actions are 
-sioned arguments for or against control and determined by the style far more than they 
daissez- faire. In the absence of scientificdata, determine it.... 
_ such arguments are usually more likely to be _ Definitely significant is th the fact that there ‘ 


‘emotional than to be disinterested. are periods of high and low variability of style. 


_ measured length of skirt, length of 


_ are largely unconscious in the sense that they © 


_ There is, however, in the field of fashion These come out much alike whether it is a 


control, a set of data—pictures—which, while matter of variations of yearly averages from 


aly reflecting pattern and conforming _ the five-year moving mean, or of variations of 


h individual dresses from the year’s mean. 
behavior, can be statistically manipulated ~ ‘The best explanation that we are able a sug- 


and thus exploited for eed of finding, pe for these phenomena i is that of a basic pat- 


¢ at least exploring, answers to the above tern of women’s dress style, toward which Euro- © 
questions. » | pean culture of recent centuries has been tend- 
per L. Kroeber was one of the first to use 


as an ideal. comprises ampli- 


_ ness in the evolution a of human culture.? More Be 
“recently: he and Jane Richardson have there sta- 
; sented data on six aspects of women’s formal _ bility, and low variability. The pattern may be 


. dress over a period of three centuries.? The 7 said to be saturated. All other times, most or all 
sur “ bo oy of the proportions are at the opposite extreme, 7 


- :" which may be construed as one of strain, and = 
length of décolletage, width of skirt, width variability rises high. This basic or ideal pattern, 
of waist ; ae we décolletige. They : for Europe of the last two or three centuries, 

found that: oh requires a skirt that is both full and long, a 


Waist that is abnormally constricted but in near-_ 


is evident that basic of style proper anatomical position, and décolletige 


as distinct from more rapidly fluctuating mode, that is ample both vertically and — ' 
being taken for granted at any given tally. 


Civilization As Exemplified By Changes Of Fashion,” _ tors such as imitation, emulation, or competition, 


d Amer. Anthropologist, XXI, New series (1919), 235- fe. which are a stock explanation: the leaders want 
263, to surpass the mass, so they keep going one 

-'* Three Centuries of Women’s Dress Fashions, step farther, until a physical limit is reached, 

Berkeley : University of California a 1940. wen = they turn about and head the procession — 
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back. We do not deny that such psychological and, thirdly, the average woman, ‘that i is, the 
motivations may be operative. We do believe _ ‘Woman on the street. The first two consti- 
- that as explanations they are conjectural, and tuted the norms of behavior set by fashion, 


_ scientifically useless, because, to date at least, the third, the response or degree of conform- 
they depend on factors which are unmeasurable 
ity of actual women. Vogue magazine was se- 
and undefinable. On the contrary, we think we y 


have shown that through behavioristic and in- = — of these and 
ductive procedures operating wholly within the The Woman's Home Companion was = 
- socio-cultural level, functional correlations can — as representing a a mid-way point, that is, high - 
be established for such supposedly refractory fashion modified for the woman-on-the-— 
cultural manifestations as style and fashion street. (As it turned out, this hypothesis with 


Woman’s Home Companion, instead of rep- 


| Interesting and useful as these data used resenting a modification of extreme ‘fashion, 


Richardson are, they 4 turned out to be more extreme than Vogue. 
answering In the periods of long skirts, it showed lower y 


basic theoretical questions is concerned. no hemlines than did Vogue; in the period of - 


example, dealing only with women’s formal — - short skirts, it showed a higher hemline than — 


attire, they automatically limit themselves to — - did Vogue. It tended to raise and lower hem- 

segment of the lines faster than did Vogue. Except for the 

- deal with only a small and numerically in-— - period 1945-1947, Vogue tended to lie be- 

significant class. Nor do they tell us what — “tween Woman’s Home Companion and the — 

ane a? It was far more difficult to secure data 


lowed by women ornot.? 


The present study was conceived, representative of the woman-on-the-street. 


fore, as a more intensive analysis of the re- arching, it was decided to se- 


e ciprocal roles of leader and follower, that is, lect Review of Reviews, Literary Digest, Out- 


_ of norm creator and conformist, in just one 37 d 
measurable aspect of mass behavior, namely ent for the period 


through 1936 and Life t magazine rt 1937 
to 1947. Photographs were used instead of 
THE METHOD 


drawings, to avoid the distortions introduced 
Three series of measurements were secured by the artist. One picture was selected for 
the 41g-year period 1929-1947. . These each month. Figures were selected solely 
“2 “measurements were limited to length of skirt the basis of measurability of the garment dis- 
_ as the most feasible fashion detail for study played and were limited to those modeling _ 
_ and as more amenable to precise measurement _ street clothes. The s selection was wholly ran- 
if than other details like silhouette, shou! der dom i in the sense that any style r might be dis- = 
angle, fullness of skirt, height of waist, etc. played on a model standing in a measurable 
a The three series were selected to represent the _ position. That is, there was no reason to sup- ; 
Be: level of fashion design, a middle level a, pose that any one length had a better chance _ 
than any other to be modeled by a figure ful- 
"Our own experience leads us, further, to ques- filling the _ Tequirements of selection. In the — 
* the comparability of measures based on plates. case of the woman on the street, there was = 
_ We found that the anatomical distortions in The often no choice at all, there being only one 


drawings were such that they could not be used. The 
artist presents a figure elongated in the femur and usable picture for the en ntire month. hen 


more slender than actual women. If the distortion any one observation appeared to be out of 
were uniform, it could be adjusted. But it does not line, a second measurement was taken, and > 
seem to be identical in all cases. Only photographs the average of the two was used. This ——_ 

of actual women were stable enough to render meas- 
16 times through the three series. 
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- - possible the anchoring or base points required (3) five lines were drawn at right angles to q 


THE ‘OF F FA HION CONTROL 
he «sof 7 _ measuring techniques, all of which —- de- = lines were drawn parallel to the top (or bot- q 
fective, the method finally selected was to tom) of the page, one through the “v” of the 
n, proceed as follows: (1) a photograph® was throat and one touching point 
a chosen which showed as unequivocally as (usually the toe) of the weight-bearing foot; 


_ for measuring, namely (a) the “v vad the - the first two lines: one from the “ 


a TABLE 1. LEAST-SQUARES LINES FOR LENGTH OF SKIRT FOR THREE SERIES: VOGUE a rLS, 
hag Woman's MAN’S Home CoMPANION MODELS, AND WOMAN-ON- THE- STREET 


WS (Woman-< oman-on- — 24 (Jan "30 to Jan. 


Can. "32 to Jan. 


y=24+ .27x 
(May ’40 to July 
(Aug. ’39 to Ju July 


(July "45 to 
(July ’45 to Dec. 


- throat | and (b) the weight-bearing foot (this — throat, two sida the outermost points of 
was usually the rear foot) ; (2) nr horizontal _ the hemline and two lines bisecting the divi- 


= ‘Before the final successful alla! was | base line to the “v” of the throat was used as a 


the: following trials were made: (1) use of the 
knee-to-ankle measurement for the denominator and 
-e - the knee-to-the-skirtline as the numerator; (2) use lege.) The first of these methods was discarded - 

w of waist-to-ankle as a denominator and waist-to- cause of the subjective judgment involved in locat- 
_ skirtline as numerator; (3) use of distance from the ing the knee; the second method was discarded be- ‘n us 
a hollow of the neck to the heel of the weight-bearing | cause of the subjective element involved in locating — - 


foot as the denominator and the distance from the the waistline; the third method was eliminated be- 
hollow of the neck to the bottom of the skirt as the cause one measure did not seem to be sufficient to 
numerator; (4) use of a line drawn from the collar give a true picture of the length of the skirt. The 
bone to the inside ankle of the weight-bearing foot fourth trial was unsuccessful due to the subjective 
_ (axis of the body) as the denominator and for the b element involved in locating the inside ankle of the 
numerator an ellipse drawn around the skirt edges, weight-bearing foot. 
crossed with an axis. (Suggested by Mrs. Scott of FI a were not used because of the artists’ B 


a 
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the of the fraction ;* 5) the time-ser -series analysis; (2) ordinary 
_ numerator was computed by measuring all _ distribution analysis; and (3) deviation an-— 
the results added together and divided by 5; — (1) Time-series analysis. ‘The e data were 
_ (6) the resulting fraction was changed to per- plotted along a time abscissa and least 7 
centage form, and, in order to make the squares lines fitted to them. (Figure 1). Since 7 


{ graphic representation low for long hemlines _ the purpose was not to delineate fashion — 
high for short hemlines, this percentage cycles, but to analyze the relationship be- : 
was subtracted from 100 to secu secure the final tween trends, there ‘was no attempt to fit 

4 value. Thus, the final value was: Ba. complex curves. A series of straight lines" 
; Be to certain periods, determined by i 

spection, used instead. All three series 

- i showed in a general way the same trends > 
a (1) a lowering of hemlines, 1929- 


(3) a gradual raising of hemlines up to 1939; _ 


‘| (4) a high hemline, 1939-1942; (5) a high 
om The method was tested by having each i in- hemline plateau during the period oo by 
__-vestigator measure the same five figures L-85, the wartime order restricting the 
- dependently. When the results of these in- of materials, 1942-1945; and (6) a descend-— sian 


dependent measures were compared, it was ing hemline, 1945-1947. ihe 
~ found that» three of the five agreed 100 per It will be noted that the WS series ieee 


cent, the others differing only one point in to descend at a slower rate than either of the 


the decimal place. ‘other two series. in both of the downward 


As a second test, each of five pairs of stu- Periods. Thus the slope of the WS line was 


dents, briefed on the method, measured only: —.23 im the first of these downward — 


models independently. When the results were __ periods in contrast to —.34 for the WHC and . : 


2 


_ compared, it was found that in each of three the V series; and it was only —.14 in the 
pairs they were identical, and in two, prac- Second "downward period (1945-1947) 
tically | so, giving a a reliability of 99. These a compared with —.23 and —. 28 for the WHC 
checks were taken as a fair index of the ob- and the V series. On the other hand, in the . 
jectivity of the method used. one e period of 
series rose more, rapidly (b = 
wis other two (b= +.19 for V, +.22 for 


_ types. of analysis a the above de- WHC). This suggests a , a reluctance to lower 


_ scribed data confirm the generalization - hemlines on the part of the woman-on-the- 

_ the follower, in this case the woman-on- -the- -street—a resistance to long skirts—and ill 
street, exerts a definable limit to control pres- a 
sures. In this specific instance, she permitted short skirts. In part this may, of 


herself to be pushed just so far, but no far-— flect the greater ease with which skirts — 


4 ther. Within certain limits, | she was s very _ be shortened without purchasing new gar- 


va amenable t¢ to c control; |; beyond those limits, she 7 ments 0 the difficulty of lengthening = 


middle “thirties it will be noted that a 
woman-on- -the-street did not wear her skirts 2 
the end of the measuring process, a short-cut as long as those prescribed by the fashion 


method was found; namely, that of placing trans- _ magazines. In the high hemline period of the 
parent graph paper over the figures and counting 


the squares rather than measuring the lines. (Sug- 


The three types of analysis were :(1) 


late thirties and early forties, on the other — 

gestion was made by Mr. Gunther Cohn of the hand, she wore her skirts slightly longer than | 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, Pa.) those prescribed by the fashion 


five of the vertical lines from top line to skirt, 


1932; (2) a low hemline plateau, 1932-36; | 


~ 
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a longer either of the 
strictly economic factors, that is, e ease of fashion magazines—33 for WHC and 30 for 
shortening compared with difficulty of V. When fashion “dictated” long skirts, that — 
lengthening skirts; ; they s seem to point toa is, the woman-on-the-street lengthened her 
genuine braking effect on the | part of the - skirts, but not so low as ; prescribed by the ~ 
_ woman-on-the-street to extremes in length. — fashion “dictators.” At both extremes of 
The period covered by the war order ‘L-85 length, then, the woman-on on-the-street exerted 
represents an artificially transfixed fashion a braking effect. 
situation imposed by law and is not, “Deviation analysis. Figure 3 (a b), 
fore, pertinent to our at this however, brings out most clearly the limiting 


~ mary 


7 


1930 1931 1932 7999 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1987 


‘Fic. in Skirt Lengths as Prescribed by Fashion Magazines and as by 


Woman-on- ~the- Street, 1929-1947 — 


Frequency distribution exerted by the w _woman- on- -the-s street. 
- _ ure 2 (a-c) shows the three series thrown into The abscissae in 3a and 3b represent the 
7 _ frequency distributions. It will be noted that length shown in Vogue and Woman’ 's Home 
each one is bi-modal, containing both a short- Companion respectively. The ordinates — 
§ skirt and a long- -skirt distribution. If we com- _ sent the average deviation, or amount of non- 
= the modes in the three series for ‘the conformity, shown by the WS series from the 
long-skirt distributions we again find the length prescribed by the fashion magazines. 
al woman-on-the-street exerting a limiting ef- When, for example, V was showing hemlines" 
| fect. Thus the mode for the V distribution is — xed 17 units, the average deviation of the ws" . 
19, for the WHC series, 20, but for the WS _ was almost 7 units; when V was showing 
series, ‘That is, the woman-on-the- street of 24 units, the average amount of 
tended to wear her skirts shorter than those ~ nonconformity of the WS series was zeto; 
4 favored by the fashion magazines. However, when V was showing hemlines of 37 units, 
if we compare the modes for the short- skirt the average deviation of the WS series was 


distributions, we find that the WS series II. The rank- -order correlation 
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The Distribution by Months of Skirt 
anos. 


ion by Months of Skirt Lengths Shown i in Woman’s Home él 


| 


Length of of shirt skirt in units: 
fa Fro. II (c). The | distribution by Months of Skirt Lengths Sh Shown 1 by the Woman-on-the- Street, 1929-1047. . | 


Pre 
REVIEW 
Fi. II (b). The 
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: ‘THE LIMITS OF FASHION CONTROL 
‘Unit of 
« 


Ow 


4 Fic. III Deviation of of Skirt of the Woman- on- the- Street fi from Length 


of 
deviation 


mat m (b). area 1 Deviation of Length of Skirt of the Woman-on-the-Street from ‘Length call 
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for the 16 to 22 +.16 for the 23 
28 interval, a nd +.65 for the 29 to 37 inter- 


val. A similar but even more marked pattern 
IMPLICATIONS: 


These results suggest that there are 
for the : 15 to 21 interval being + cided and clear-cut limits within which fash- 
for the 23 to 28 interval, zero, and for the 29 a ion controls may operate in a given popula- 

40 interval, + 63. For the 29 to 39 inter- tion, in a given period of time. The fashion 


“a -val—that i is, disregarding the last item—the dictator does not appear to be free to impose 
rank- order correlation was +.90. = ~—_sihhis::-will without restrictions. He must, it 
In other words, the ‘more extreme the dic - would seem, remain within certain bounds or ; 


7 go hemline, short or or r long, the greater the he will not be followed. The contribution of a 


‘non-conformity of the woman on the street. the followers appears to be rather marked. © 
If the prescribed length of skirts got much — By their inertia, they seem to circumscribe 
shorter than 30 units or longer than 20 units, the dictator’s power, 
she did not tend to follow. She showed a pre- - The question now arises as to whether or : 
ferred range of, “roughly, about 20 to 30 | “not we can measure with equal precision the 
units. Within that range, she conformed to limits to other than fashion controls. What, — 
s pattern set by the fashion magazines. Out- | for instance, are the precise limits within 
side that range, she balked and resisted. which legal controls can operate? Propaganda — 
_ Fashion designers and creators could “dice controls? Advertising controls? Data for an- 
tate” freely within an range; they swering these questions objectively are 


preferred range.” and exploited we shall know a good deal more 


the processes es of social control than w we 
"One is reminded of the story told of do at the time 
7 Ford, Sr., who is reported to have told his stylists f; oat : 
that they could make Fords any color just so it was ‘them for I am am their leader!” ra at 
black. Or the story of the man in the French Revolu- a * That is, allowing one foot for the head, and as 1 
tion who looked out of the window and then, turn- | a 25 to be the preferred length, this eo 
ing to his host as he grabbed his hat, cried out, — 
“T have to go. There goes my mob. I have to follow — 


— ij length was roughly 14” from the floor, for the — ; 
— | 
0 
a 
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A \ COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE BOY SCOL NT 
IN DIFFERENT NATIONAL AND SOCIAL GROUPS* | 
New York City 

‘ATIONALISM, from its reemergence 1 emigrate sh should retain their original national- 
N the 18th. century in its modern form, _ ity and in some cases even citizenship. 

_ has become a most important cur- Since emotional attitudes are conveyed to 
- in social life the world over, Fao _ individuals most easily when their critical 
From the | point - of view of sociology, n na- power is either underdeveloped or tempo-| 
 tionalism and its associated attitudes of aie suspended, nationalist education and 

_ patriotism and chauvinism are one aspect of propaganda concentrate very 0 often upon | the 
a a general tendency existing in society to all young or upon mass s situations. In its attempt 
the culture of the group, regarding it to “condition” youth, the national state 


small groups within that nation, that national minority groups ‘to. foster. 
tional feeling will manifest itself most strong- tionalism, the Boy Scout Movement is inter- 


oly. Antagonism between members of different. ‘nationally known. It is this movement accord- 
ss groups : is in the last instance nothing — _ ingly that lends itself very well to a —_ 


- more than an e emotional | reaction against parative s study of various cultural impacts 
oo with different cultural characteristics, _ since it comprises a series s of “ideal pattern” 
= as language, behavior patterns, or be- } institutional forms which have been accepted _ 
liefs. with only slight variations | ‘wine national Boy 
Iti is also essentially the difference in cul- Scout groups the world over. 
tures that brings about the difficulty in the -* With special regard for the 1 ways the yh 
adjustment of immigrants their newly tutions of Scouting have been utilized by the 
_ adopted country. It is this problem that has different national and social groups, the au- 
caused various nationality groups in the thor will examine on the one hand the Boy 
nited States to concentrate in specific Alliance Poland (as found before 
a our cities with a tendency to recreate an 1939) ar and the Boy Scouts of America; “oe 
4 the other, the Jewish | Scout movements of 


izations in 
oof which sets in, especially with the United States. 


the second generation of these immigrants, is 
q counterbalanced in part by organized at- = MOVEMENT 

_ tempts of various institutions (the church, ~ The ea early forms of scouting arose in a mili- 

the family, recreational groups, etc.) to keep _ tary setting. While serving with the British 
alive the old national feeling by fostering in India, Robert Baden-Powell, then 
- native language, attitudes and customs. This lieutenant, _ realized that the men under his 

is not surprising since many national states command | were not sufficiently t trained for the 
se that such ead who are forced to kind of work that was expected of them. . 

SS ‘Baden- Powell devised a new system of mili- 
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in 1942. Manuscript received March 19, 1948. ‘Hons 
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trial and error method, he organized Scouting emphasizes. ‘outdoor life 
special training courses in first aid, mak- camping, hiking and sports. Nature and the 
ing, , observation, « etc., which became later open ‘road ‘satisfy the boy’s desire for new 7 
_ known under the name of “Scout Training. = j experience, while the use of uniforms, merit 
In 1899 -Baden- Powell explained this sys- badges, and ranks aids him in getting social 
tem of training in a book called Aids ow recognition, and becomes a strong stimulus — 
for future action. According to Baden-Powell 
‘The early scout program, entirely military scouting returns to nature to overcome the j 
Be 
in character, was applied by Baden- -Powell. effects of our | “over- -civilization” and to a 
to young boys during the Boer War in 1900. store to the British natic.: its moral and 
_ The boys’ troop distinguished itself withsuch physical robustness and its virility. wala 
that Baden-Powell § The rapid growth of the young Boy Scout 
conceived the idea of using the scout training movement in England was due, in part at 
7 system for boys i in time of peace. He found _ least, to the outstanding leadership qualities 4 
= his return to England that his book of Baden- Powell, who in 1910 decided to _ 
= Aids to Scouting was being used by teachers _ leave the army and devote all his time to 
in ‘their e education of youth. At this time, the newly created organization. oman 
- Baden- Powell drew up a tentative scheme for pe The Royal family and the English | govern- 
the Boy Scout Movement and its principles, a ment have shown a great interest in ce 
which he wanted to apply to the already ex- since its “inception. The King became the 
w: isting Boys’ Brigade, a semi- military youth Patron of the English Boy Scouts, the rn 
organization. However, this could not be of Wales became Chief Scout for Wales and 


worked out, but in 1906 the tentative scout Princess Mary the ‘president of the Girl 
program was enthusiastically received by | the Guides. Since the majority of Boy Scout lead- . 
leaders of the boys’ welfare movements of ers are volunteer workers, the growth of the i 
_ the Church, State, Army, and Navy . The movement, according to Baden-Powell, > 


__ Movement was |! launched ‘Officially in in 1906, evidence of the fine patriotic spirit that 1 lies 
and new ‘scout ‘groups were the surface in the British nation. . 
as formed all over England, its founder pub- — They [volunteer leaders] do it for the ‘i 
4 "lished his book Scouting for Boys which be- of their r country and their kind.”"* 
came the basis for all the institutions of In 1912 the Privy | Council of England — 
&ranted the Boy Scout ‘Association a Royal 
According: to Baden-Powell, “Scouting is Charter thus giving it official recognition. 
"natural evolution of many ideas reduced to During World War I the English Boy Scout : 
ay a system, | the main point | about it being to Movement proved its utility to the nation. 
recognize the basic needs of the nation and 3 Boy Scouts helped in protecting ‘railroad A 
have an elastic system wherethrough to bridges and communication lines, while the 
_ encourage the individual future e citizen t to” Sea Scouts aided the Coast Guard in guard- 
develop in himself the "qualities that are ing the coast of England, “and there they 
> ‘wanted. remained till the end of the war working 


Africa, who use an extensive ordeal for test- Since its ‘inception, the British Boy Scout 


Be “Imitating the custom of the Zulus in under the orders of the Admiralty."> 


i _ ing their youths before they can rank as Association has been accorded great respect 
warriors, » Baden-Powell took the ideals of and even admiration by the community at 

manliness, endurance, resourcefulness, self- large. The government agencies and the 
d control, sense of honor, and trustfulness as press have aided in identifying ‘the Boy | 


educational objectives of his movement.* Scouts with the national interest. T hus, 


Robert Baden- Powell: Scoutin and Youth * Ibid., p. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY oF THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT 
Cecil wrote in the Britannic Review: fe selected by a representative body of the 


“The basic principle of that wonderful organ- national Scout organizations. “Scout associa- 

ew ‘ization for boys, the Boy Scouts, is, when _ tions in any country desiring to be recognized — ' 

prit shorn of its educative covering, - purely a by the International Committee must first 

ial patriotic: move in a bold direction. Its fea- submit to the International Bureau 
lus | tures, in a somewhat depressing age, all seem of their constitution , scout promise, and i 
vell bent towards inculcating the ideals of citizen- scout law. No association can be recognized _ 

the ship, patriotism and love of country. One of by the International Committee if any three : 


the first principles instilled into the mind recognized associations lodge an objection. 


ind — of every embryo boy scout is that he is part — The Internationa) committee has power to _ x 
_ @ a the British nation; ; that he must honor — cancel the recognition of any association. . 
out God and the King, end if duty calls, he must According to official statistics in 1939, 
at prepared to stand by his King and coun- there were 53 separate associations registered 
ies the International Boy Scout ‘Bureau, a 

to | | It was not more than a few months after total membership of 3,300,000. = | 

to the organization of the English Boy Scouts see then that after the 

before similar movements were launched Versailles emphasis was put on the concepts 

m- other countries. Chile, Canada, and South _of international cooperation and — 

ing ft _ Africa were the first nations to adopt scout- in the field of scouting. The international — 

the - ing, followed in 1909 by Germany, Sweden, 2 meets, uniform ideals and institutions, were 

ce France and others. intended to overcome national prejudice lead-— 
nd During: ‘World all international ing to wars. Thus, Baden-Powell said in 

irl | _ relationships among scouts were broken off. 1931: “We should take care, in inculcating — 
However, in 1920 the e English Boy Scout “patriotism into our boys and girls, that 

“a "Association called a great rally of scouts is a patriotism above the narrow sentiment — 


ee (jamboree) from all countries to Olympia — which usually stops at one’s own country, — ; 
in London where Sir Robert Baden- thus inspires jealousy and enmity 


was elected Chief Scout of the world. Ad- dealing with others.’ 
dressing the assembled scouts, the founder Addressing a National Training Confer- 


or _ of scouting said: “The Jamboree has taught ence of Scout Executives of the Boy Scouts — 
nd >. that if we exercise mutual forebearance of America in 1928, Hubert Martin, the 
and give and take, then there is sympathy "director of the International Scout Bureau 7 : 


< 


and harmony. If it will be your will, let = of Nations a 


ad that: comradeship, through the “worldwide I have ever read, appealing to all govern: 
= ‘spirit of scout brotherhood, so that we may _ "ments for every support, for every sympathy — 


help to develop peace and happiness in the and every help they can give to the Boy ~ 


jut 
will develop among ourselves and our framed in some of the strongest terms that 
world and goodwill among men.’”” At this Scout movement: as being a real factor in 


e a 

Jamboree the Boy Scout "International international under- 's 
at and register the various national Boy Scout The August 11, 1947 issue of the New — : 


associations. Prince Gustav Adolph of Swe- York Herald-Tribune reported that of all 
- ia became honorary president of the Inter- _ the countries in the so-called Russian sphere oa 


he national Boy Scout Committee which was of influence Czechoslovakia and Hun- i 
Price W. Cecil, “Boy Scout Movement, ” Bri- Ibid., p. 
ce 4 tannic Review, VIII (London, 1914), 453. Baden-Powell, cit., p. or. 
* “History and Organization of World Scouting,” Official Report of the sth National Training 
pamphlet issued by British Boy Scout Association, — | Conference of Scout Executives of the Boy a 


of America, Ithaca, N.Y., September 5-12, 1928. 
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gary sent representative Boy Scout teams = Boye ce withdrew support “from: the 


a the post-war Jamboree held recently at Paris, iy young movement in 1910. A few months , : 
France. The Boy Scouts from these countries earlier three other boys’ organizations had 
handed out leaflets appealing for special un- = opened national headquarters in New York 
- derstanding on the part of Western Scouts City, all of the ultra-military type, among 
for the youth | of Russia, + Yugoslavia, ete. 7 them Hearst’s “U. S. Boy Scouts.” By Court 
Some participants in the Jamboree came action in 1917, the Boy Scouts were 
from countries which had been enemies in restrained from using all names, uniforms 
aa _ battle a short while earlier. As had happened — and terms associated with “scouting,” so as” 
_ following World War I, the Boy Scouts | not to be confused by the public v with the 
assembled once again to pledge themselves Boy Scouts of America. 


another cooperation which would After the creation of a constitution and 


make another war impossible. gee to PMs by-laws for the new movement, an Executive 


4 ‘THE INTERNATIONAL BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT "President ‘Taft became Honorary President 


- as ‘MANIFESTED IN THE AMERICAN of the Boy Scouts of America. 
BOY SCOUT GROUP The American Scout Oath and Low. 
When we view any national Boy Scout = from the English s ‘scout program after 
ean for instance the Boy Scouts of some changes were made to adapt them to 
America, as an integral part of a broader — American needs. The Committee called the — i” 
culture, we cannot neglect the fact that this English ‘ ‘Scout. Promise” the “Scout Vow.” a 
culture is certain to exert a marked influence However, this term was objectionable to 
the specific Boy Scout objectives and the Church, and was accantingly 
methods as adopted from the international chang 


Boy Scout movement. comprised only 1 sine points, 
American Boy Scout organization added 


‘The basic ‘principles of the three more laws calling for bravery, cleanli- 
-Movement were not altogether new here, and reverence. 


since some time earlier Beard and Seton hed In 1916 the President of the United States = 
formed two similar boys’ organizations. ak - approved the bill which granted a Federal | 
Boyce, a a Chicago newspaper publisher who Charter to the Boy Scouts of America. The 
_ had gotten acquainted with the English Boy Congressional Committee reported that the | 
Scouts, decided to establish an American Boy Scout movement was “intended to sup- 
= ‘Scout organization. He subsequently plement and enlarge established modern et 
incorporated the movement in the state of cational facilities and activities in the great : 
Hlinois and in the District of Columbia. The he healthful out of doors. . . . The impor- 
original I bill for incorporation expresses the tance and magnitude of this work is such > 4 
need for the movement, emphasizing the fol- E- to ‘entitle it to recognition and its work 
lowing: “The great majority of men who and insignia to ‘protection ‘Federal in- 
have been the leaders of the United States; corporation.”** 
the men who are responsible for the vast “<a ‘Immediately after the incorporation a new 
progress the country has made in explora- national constitution by- laws were 


_ tion, in invention, in development of natural adopted which among other changes stated 
resources, in commerce, in legislation, amd 
in all arts of war and of peace have hen US « on HR. 24747) Sees Printing Office, a 

Rev. Carroll F. Deady, An Historical Study of 
3 “Daniel Carter Beard, “Origin of Boy Scouts,” the Boy Scout Movement in the United States and 
Outlook, Vol. 95, June 23, 1910. nce England, Catholic University, Washington, D.C., P. oe 


Education of House of Representatives of the H.R. 755s 7, 1916. 


men trained in the open... 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE BOY ‘SCOUT MOVEMENT 
forty high school ‘communities the Boy 
‘oleae positions were now open to U. S. é Scouts of America are reaching 30% of all o 
citizens: only. The Boy Scouts of America — boys, while in the membership of high schools 
- insists on the ‘complete loyalty ¢ of its leaders about 50% of the boys are scouts. In general - 
to the American political system. “The Boy about 23% of all boys are reached by the — 
- Scout movement is founded upon the princi- Scout movement.’* A study by Wyland in- ne 
. : ple of absolute loyalty. It is intolerable that z dicates that in 32 American colleges over 
a man commissioned by the national office, 45% of the male students had been Boy 
~ should make an utterance or give instruction | 4 Scouts, while 65% of all the Rhodes scholars 
_ which the scouts interpret as unpatriotic. ... - in 1926 were former Boy Scouts.*® These 
_ At no time in our history as a nation, has figures clearly indicate that scouting in this — 
- there been a greater need for 100% Ameri- country is a selective movement attracting . 
canism than today. The Boy. Scout movement — mostly individuals who go on toa higher- 
i is unequivocal in its position upon this point, -_than-average education. 
will accept, or continue in membership The Scout movement was for a 
- those who are unreservedly loyal to. | stecngie opposed by American labor organ 
our Government.””® Despite the close inter- izations. The basic criticisms brought f . 
relationship between the government and the _ by labor were that Scouting i is reaction ry, 
Boy Scouts of America, the National Ex- _may interefere with the activities of labor 
ecutive Board is opposed to financial sub-— < unions, and fosters militarism among Ameri- _ 
__ sidies of the national government to Scouting — can youth. The American Federation of 
because of anticipated restrictions and con- Labor, the United Mine Workers of America 
with | fundamental scout policies. and some other labor organizations 
It is of interest to note that the policy nounced the Boy Scouts of America in IQIr. 
f 3 the Boy Scouts of America is primarily After a series of conferences, some of the 
to. make its program available to various major difficulties were ironed out when its 
churches, settlement houses, nationality revised constitution eliminated military train- 
groups and other established institutions ing and drill from the program. 


_sipervs than organize boys under the direct ~The original second Scout law was another _ 


supervision of the local Boy Scout Council. source of criticism by organized labor. The 
It was s stated at a national training con- So as adopted from the Baden-Powell mov om 
- ference of Scout Executives that “By far the ment stated: “A scout is loyal to the presi- 
ql = per cent of Scout troops are connected — dent, to his parents, to his superiors, to his 
| with churches and that many of the remain- and to his employer. He must 
ing troops are connected with other worthy to them through thick and thin against every- 
_ institutions so that today we find d very few one who is their enemy or even talks badly 
‘jndapendent troops under local councils. m6 of them.” Labor objected to the spirit of 
_ “The problem of Scouting in relation to - subjection to employers embodied in this 
_ the public schools is a problem of cooperation Scout law. It was therefore agreed to sub- ¢g 
in the administration of Scout troop meetings _ stitute the following: “A scout is loyal to all 
in school buildings through which the public whom loyalty is due; “his scout leader, his 
7 schools: and the Boy Scout movement may home, and parents and country. ” The seventh | 
render a larger service to more of our five law was changed in a similar fashion. Finally, 
between 12-16 years of age, 
— two thirds of whom have no connection with “a ° R 0. Wyland, and R. S. Loftus, Scouting in 


of ‘Teligious education. ay: In Relation to the Schools, Boy Scouts of 
"Handbook for Scoutmasters, Boy Scouts of “Official Report of the 6th National Training 
America, N.Y. 1937, Vol. 1, p. 491 Conference of Scout Executives, March 1036. sod 
™ Report of the sth National Training Confere + Survey by Dr. R. O. Wyland, “Scholarship 
of Scout Executives, Pp. re — Scouting,” Boy’ 's Life, VII (August 1928), p. 26. re 
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it we was ‘decided that the Boy Scouts. ing was adopted by various churches 
_ America would retain a non-partisan and and institutions in the South to “strengthen _ 
non- -political character and not interfere or their racial self- respect and loyalty.” he aw 
compete with labor activities. As a result, Committee on Scout work among Negroes _ 
the labor movement reversed its ‘Previous Fecommended ‘special training courses for 
attitude officially endorsing: ‘the Negro leaders, joint meetings with» white 
Scouts of America. Supervisory Committees, cultivation of the 
Since its beginnings in the United States, — Negro press, etc.** In general, Scout work 
hd — received the formal endorsement among Negroes in the South has been handi- 
_ of most of the American churches of all _ capped by their low socio-economic status 
denominations. This was due primarily and the racial antagonisms still operating 
the pro- religious stand of the Boy Scouts to a great degree. 
7 s of America. “Its policy is that the organiza- In conjunction with “Scouting’s method ‘- 
_ tion or institution with which the Boy Scout of f making the program a available to a boy’s | 
is connected shall give definite attention to home institution or organization,” special 
religious life. Only men willing to sub- troops were organized under the supervision. 
scribe to this declaration of principle shall of churches, social and fraternal organiza-— 


ak 


be entitled to a certificate of leadership in -_ tions of various minority groups in Amer- 

ca carrying out the the Boy Scout ; Program.’ 21 on ica.”*> According to official statistics over — 
— early as 1910, the Mormon Church in 1 23% of American boys of Scout age were of 
America adopted scouting as an aid in its first or second generation nationalities. 


" program m of religious education for boys. 22 _ In general there were two ways by which : 
st is ‘the characteristic policy of the Boy - scouting was brought to nationality groups: — 
‘Scouts of America to view the sponsoring one, in which individual ftlement hoes 


institutions as the parent body which owns, ‘such — as churches and settlement houses 
; Operates and controls its own scout troops. © formed scout troops, and two, in which na- a 
It is in the interest of the church that all tional organizations like the Polish Roman | | 


: Scout leaders come from the church > and e. Catholic Union in the United States accepted _ 


that they have a church point of view. As” a the scout program and agreed to promote it — 


one minister put it: “We always keep before among their 
us the fact that the Scouting program is only 
-atool.... It is possible to make Scouting THE INTERNATIONAL BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT 
integral part of the total educational 4S MANIFESTED IN TIONAL 
program of the church, and to make it con- BOY SCOUT 
tribute tremendously not only to boy life Although a few Polish Boy Scout troops - 


but also to church life. Scouting has fed our were organized in _ three large” Polish cities a 


- ing have been among our best leaders in 4 ized Scout movement dates from 1911, Psa 
other church activities. hai A. Malkowsky and J. Grodzinski started 


While in some Northern States many Boy Scout training course in Lwow. They 
* Negroes belong to mixed scout troops, scout- founded a general Executive Board which 


| ‘influence all Scout troops on on Polish | 
Rev. Carroll F. Deady: An Historical Study of q territory despite the division of Poland into — 


the Scout Movement in the United States and Eng- 
“land, three different political regions. “Before 


- * Article III, Constitution of the Boy Scouts of : World War I it existed as a legal | organiza-— 
only ir in the Austrian-occupied Polish a 
= Official Report of the 6th National Training 
of Scout Executives of the Boy Scouts of ™ Official Report of 6th National Training 
America, March 1936, p. 460. erence of Scout Executives. 

Commission Report on | White Nationa’ lity 
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a COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE BOY SCOUT MOV EMENT iS 
‘territories; Russian and German general, the movement was -predomi- 
-cupation the Polish Scout Movement led its nantly Catholic and Polish. No attempts 
activities underground and every tr trace o of it were made to encourage non-Poles- to join 
¢ drastically repressed.””?° nor was there any sys stem by which various 
In 1913, a Polish Boy ‘Scout tte church and nationality groups could be per- | 
_ took part in the Scout meet in England. Dur- mitted to use the official Scout program for — 


World War I, the Polish Scout troops their youth groups. A peculiar feature of 


—— 
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k participated in the struggle for the creation the Polish Boy Scout program was the — 

nati 

. after the Treaty of Versailles, a free Polish whom ‘the boys tried to emulate. Great — 


state arose, the “Alliance of Polish Boy — emphasis was put on national c customs and 


of an independent Poland. ‘When in 1918, national heroes as patrons of each troop 


d a According to S. Sedlaczek, “Polish scout- Statistics indicate that i in 1929 the Polish 7 
ing, which is called ‘Harcerstwo’ (referring Boy Scout Movement grew to a membership 


to an old Polish ‘word ‘Harcerz’ or warrior of over 38,000 boys and 19,000 girls, 80% = 


distinguishes himself with initiative of whom belonged to Scout troops organized 
loyalty), is conducted according to in various government controlled schools. 
| methods: of Baden- -Powell, adapted by its Generally” speaking, Polish Boy Scout 
rf founders to specific Polish needs and con- movement was closely connected with the 
ditions and with reference to | the ric rich schools and emphasized, besides itisenship 
h During the Polish-Russian War of 1920, training and discipline. As stated by the 


- Polish Boy Scouts actively participated in - Polish Center of Information, “due to the 


‘the war, with many of their leaders dying geographical and political situation of 
Zz at the front. In the year 1921 a period of lan the Polish Boy Scout movement en- 
deavored to train boys for future service 


intensive organization began. In 1928 alone 
“over 373° camps were e organized i in which ‘defense of the country.” 
almost 9,000 Boy Scouts participated. "at The = According to S. Sedlaczek, scouting is an — 
“Alliance of ‘Polish Scouts” was represented important aid in the ‘ethical. education of 
7 at 3 all meetings of the International aoe yal within the school system. “However, 


7 

Committee beginning with the scouting is most important in its relation to 


Paris (1922). ty the military preparation of youth. It is in 179 
As to ore nization, ‘the Polish Boy itself an excellent system of military prepa- 


_ movement was rigidly centralized. Regional ration; through its training of the senses and 


_ Scouting commissioners were responsible to ¢ of reasoning power, through hiking, c camping 


Ss _ Boy Scout Headquarters while district of- and field exercises, it develops all skills a 

ficers were supervised by the regional ex- soldier teaches : specifically 
a | ecutives. local Scout Alliance military skills. . . . Scouting instructors and 
4 _ recommended scoutmasters, conducted badge Scoutmasters can be and often are helpful: 

examinations, and raised part of the financial in n instructing the Student’s Military Train- 
expenses of the troops in the area. Instead ing 
the control by a sponsoring institution, as In general, there was one goal which faced 

in the United States, the individual Boy the Polish schools before 1918, and this w was 

e Scout troop was responsible velcaeiand to Boy ‘ “to develop i in the Polish youth a maximum 

3 Scout Headquarters. of desire for political sovereignty and a 
e 4 From a written statement by the Polish In- After the reestablishment of Poland, edu- 

Sedlaczek, “Scouting in Poland,” Oswiata *S. Sedlaczek, “Scouting in the Schools,” Oswiata 

| | Yovember 1930), No. 2 Wychowanie 1930), No. 2, 145. ‘Tn 
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“then an attachment to newly formed to aid this organization in developing i i 
state. As W. Galecki put it when addressing youth program. Malkowski’s articles 
a meeting of teachers, “only love, only | an Scouting evoked interest among a number = 
attachment to the state will build a strong of organizations and particularly the Polish — 
and successful foundation . ...andall subjects clergy. Accordingly a few Boy Scout troops 
of instruction must be centered around the were _ organized along semi-military lines. 
idea of civic education.”?* This movement was not affiliated with the 
ite. With the resurrection of Poland the Boy — Boy Scouts of America. . A few years later 
Scout Movement found ample support and some leading» Catholic clergymen in “upper 
assistance from the Polish Government. It New York State, desirous of juve- 
the strongest youth organization delinquency in the Polish community, 
Poland. . . . The annual report of the became interested in the Boy Scouts of. 
Ministry of Religious Instruction and Public America, A special Field Scout Executive 
_ Enlightenment states: “As during previous was engaged who, with the aid of the | local 
-¢ ‘years, in the year 1929, the Ministry aided Council of the Boy Scouts of America and — 
and controlled the Alliance of Polish Scouts | - the Polish | parishes, developed Scout troops 
our special Inspector and through & almost. every Polish Catholic church of 
“five delegates assigned to the five regional diocese. 
‘divisions of the Alliance of Polish Scouts. a the National Convention of the Polish a 
Through the intervention of the Ministry, Roman Catholic Union in 1931, some dele- : 
the Alliance of Polish Scouts received its cy recommended that this Union under- - 
yearly subvention from the Office of Physical take sponsorship of Scouting- type programs — 
Education and Military Preparation. . .. The for the members of its juvenile branches. A 


general work of the Alliance of Polish Scouts; z of all existing Scout groups among the Polish- | 
they attended the annual meeting of “the American organizations as well as a study 


delegates of the Ministry participated i in committee accordingly undertook a 
Executive Board, the conferences of its com- | the program of the Boy Scouts of America. 


_mittees and divisions.”** A questionnaire sent to all priests of Polish 

_ Furthermore, the national inspectors par par- parishes throughout the country indicated § 
ticipated in the Jamboree and visited Polish that they were for affiliation with the Boy — 

- Boy Scout Troops in Lille, France, to keep _ Scouts of America on condition that there be 
up — of Polish Scout troops provision for the free use | > of the ‘Polish lan- 
guage in | the program. 

ADAPTATION OF BOT SCOUT ST National Council of the Boy Scouts 


ees POLISH NATIONAL MINORITY GROUP —_ America in 1934, it was definitely decided 
- oe prea among boys of Polish extraction ‘recommend to its lodges throughout the 
in the United States dates back to the year country that they assume sponsorship ¢ of Boy 
in when A. Malkowski, the founder of the. Scout troops registered with local and na- 


Boy Scouts Poland, to tional Boy Scout Councils. 


“Scouting is today part of a broad 


Galecki, “C on 
Wackowani, 623 activities program of youth sponsored by 

Polish. the _ Polish Roman Catholic Union under 


” From a written statement by the Polish Center guidance of its Youth Department. al In 
of Information in New York City, 19 35 there were 97 registered Polis Polish Roman 


™ Report of Ministry of Religious Instruction 


Public Enlightenment for the Year Oswiata I 
Wychowanie (Warsaw, 1930), No. 2 145. (In Written statement by Youth Director of] Polish 


Polish. Roman Catholic Unica. en, : 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE BOY SCOUT 4 
mT Catholic Boy Scout wi units in the United States the Polish word; that: ‘the tunes she sang — 
_ distributed among twelve different states. when putting you to sleep were Polish; that 
a While each Scout troop was supported by your childhood’s first prayer was Polish. . a 


its local sponsoring Polish Roman Catholic This ‘Unwritten Law’ engraved in yout heart, 


ers’ uniforms, and standard record to ‘emphasize your Polish « origin; it 
_ from the Youth Department of the Union © calls upon you to learn the beautiful Polish © 
in Chicago. The Youth Department tongue, the great history, literature and tradi- 

7 - subsidized the purchase | of camp sites, organ- tion of the Polish nation from which you 

ized leaders’ training courses, and publicized originated. . . . . In standing guard for the 
scouting in the Polish press and through - Catholic faith and for ‘Polishness’ you are 
talks. opening the doors for others and yourselves 
OA guidebook to Scouting i in the Polish lan- for a better and greater future.”** To the — 
guage was in 1934. In his introduc- Scout | Law which deals v with h loyalty 


of the “Ty his besides to the United States.* 
‘is designed to inculcate into our children — te also additional requirements for the 7 


obedience to parents and superiors, a loyalty - Tenderfoot test asking for knowledge of the 
to the land and religion of our ancestors, a _ history of the Polish flag and national anthem 
_ consciousness of belonging to our great as- besides the history of the American flag a. 
sociation, the Polish Roman Catholic Union anthem. “The flag is a national relic, hence — 
in America; to make them better future it should be kept in high esteem; a disgrace 
citizen of this country, conscious of is Se the flag is equal to a personal disgrace. _ 


_ origin and willing to respect the ideals and W hoever disgraces the flag, -disgraces the 
sae of the nation from which they whole nation. Every Scout should know 


spring.”== we to honor not only the Ameri- 


in “America” ent 
In this hendbesk you will find 12) Scout Laws ie “objectives of the leaders have actually 
= indicate to you how to ‘act in order "been achieved in individual Scout troops. 
to become the pride of your parents and an From the responses of the Scoutmasters = 
asset to the community in which you live. whom the author of this paper sent a ques- 
To act in accordance with these laws means" 5 tionnaire, it would appear that the > individual 
to be a real Scout. You are an American © _ troops conducted their meetings in English, 
Boy Scout of Polish « origin! It is, hence, | your sang Polish s songs, recited Polish prayers and © 
_ duty to be loyal to your homeland, America. occasionally performed skits in the Polish 
Your Polish extraction requires” of you a language. They cooperated closely with the 
second duty, toward the land from which church of which the unit was a a part, , par- 
= parents came, toward Poland. This = es in all national and religious func- 
__ is also a law, though an unwritten one. This tions. Where the boys — attended the Polish — 
Unwritten Law’ the Polish Scout in parochial school, in Polish 
America is engraved in your Polish heart. fi 
| ou need only knock on it and it will whisper 19 —-————_ 


you thet in it blood is - 


Kopi: 4 
Scout Handbook Polish Romen Catholic tic 12 questionnaires sent to the most 
Union Troops in the United States, Chicago, 1934, p. ful Polish troops in the United States, only 6 were 
1. (In Polish), returned. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


A friendly relationship between the mem- 
‘scout program has succeeded among red bers of the Youth Department of the Polish mr, 
on only in cases “when it has become Roman Catholic Union and the numerous — 
apart of them,” being developed from within of Boy Scouts Association of 
by their own leaders and institutions in whom Poland did exist, although there was 
they have faith. Otherwise Scouting is taken direct program relationship. “The Youth | 
as “something foreign to them,” which might Department of the Union occasionally corre- 
endanger their cultural autonomy and self- sponded with a few of the members of the 4 _ 
sufficiency, Polish Boy Scout Association. Our Depart- 
noteworthy incident took place at this ment, through its representatives: played host 
< onference when the Commission’s proposal to the Boy Scouts of Poland who participated “ 
7 a a to print more Scouting pamphlets and ap- in the 1937 Boy Scout Jamboree at vi 
plication blanks in foreign languages was ington, D.C. In 1935 a group of eight Ameri- 
defeated on grounds that it might prevent can Boy Scouts of Polish extraction par- 
‘Speedy Americanization of the nationality ticipated in the Pan- Slavic Jamboree held 
- groups. As one scout leader ‘put it : “Your /‘Near Warsaw, Poland. We have occasionally 


“They wanted a supply store in the Polish when they came to the United States as. 
_ section; they wanted to be by themselves. _ visitors or in some cases as students to Ameri- 
They wanted to be in camp by themselves. 7 can universities. To these we extended te 
I think playing into the hands of the Polish _ courtesy of meeting with our leaders at our 
4 people is simply postponing the time on and have also invited them to 
; eae they will be entirely a part of an American our camps as guest instructors to teach folk- | 
country.””** This would indicate that at least lore, dancing and songs. 
Scout Executives were opposed to the Similarly, an official of one of the county 
policy of letting foreign nationality groups Councils of the Boy Scouts of America re- 
use their scout troops to foster their own ports: that he “has had contact with the 
traditions and languages in addition to the National Headquarters of the 
citizenship _ training program of the Boy of Poland for many years, exchanging views, 
Scouts of America. jnformation on growth, organization. . 
In 1932, the Boy Scouts of held result of contacts with Polish National 
Headquarters at Warsaw, he was invited on 
the: Polish National ‘Alliance, v which a good visit to Poland in 1925. 
sored a Scouting-type of program modelled _ the return from that mission, songs and other 
part on the Boy Scout movement stunts were brought back and enthusiasti- 
‘ Fp! Poland, with the object of affiliating their cally accepted by Scouts in so-called Polish f 
youth groups with the Boy Scouts of Amer- troops in the city. 
ica. The negotiations were not successful | 7 
mainly due to the demands of the Polish ADAPTATION OF BOY SCOUT PATTERNS BY THE 
National ‘Alliance for almost complete au- NATIONAL MINORITY GROUPS 
ae 4 paying dues to the Boy Scouts of America. is The earliest ‘Jewish Scout groups were 3 
Subsequently, the Alliance Scout troops were started in Russian Poland in the year 1913 
urged to change their uniforms and program and were an imitation of the first Polish 


troops. . Their character was very similar to 


Conference of Scout Executives « of the Boy Scouts - *” Written statement by Youth Director of of cael 
America, March of Commission on Re Roman Catholic Union. 
“F rom 4 a written statement. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT 

‘that of the German _“Wandervogel”” youth leaders left the forming their 
_ movement. They were spontaneous organiza- : own Boy Scout groups which were opposed _ 
tees Jewish boys and girls who were to socialism and had a a purely nationalist — 
and moral order of society. Great mn eager _ After a time these new movements lost the 


_ was put on Tomanticism, the glorification of pre-war element of individualistic r revolt and 


= -cupation of Russian Poland by the German 7 cial groupings of post-war society. Slowly, | 
armies in 1915, an awakening of Jewish na- they abandoned their spontaneous - and au- 
tional consciousness occurred. The Jewish tonomous character, becoming integral parts 

_ boy scout troops adopted Hebrew commands, of political parties. Soon, all Jewish parties: 

- Jewish national flags and the Hebrew na- in Poland had their own youth organizations, — 
tional anthem. To the former opposition almost all of which adopted the program of 

. pear traditionalism was added the — _ scouting as a means to inculcate their par- 
ticular ideology into youth. It is interesting © 


1916, rd isolated Jewish scout troops of Rus- ment was the “Haszomer Hacair. Ga 
sian Poland united into a large Scout organi- §_ The Zionist | scout movements in a 
zation called “Haszomer Hacair yf meani — “hae to put increasing emphasis upon physi- _ 

the “Young Watchman.” The movement as- “cal education, military training, discipline 
sumed a definite nationalist character aiming manual labor, in order to prepare its 
to inculcate into youth a love and loyalty youth for the ‘difficult task of a 
for the Jewish nation and to prepare them Palestine. The Jewish Boy Scout groups 
emigration to ‘Palestine where a national opened negotiations with the Boy Scout 
state: was to be erected. From an earlier ¥ Alliance of Poland in an attempt to become << 
demand for tolerance and cultural autonomy Officially affiliated with the International Boy 

Poland, the Jewish Boy Scout organization Scout Committee in London. The Polish 
developed a new orientation toward national ‘Scout leaders, motivated by a ‘desire to keep 
_ independence and political sovereignty. After the Polish Boy Scout movement free of — 
World War I ever-growing numbers of these “foreign” elements, refused all “such pro- 
Scouts went to Palestine as the pioneers of posals for cooperation. However, the “Free — 
scouts we Pp posals pe 


6 this movement. They organized cooperative Scout Organization” of the Polish Socialist — 
agricultural settlements regenerating Jewish Party developed friendly relations: with the 
life and labor on the soil. In 1924, a delega- Zionist-Laborite Boy Scout groups.*? 
tion of former members of the “Haszomer 
Hacair” returned from Palestine to start a 
relationship between the cooperative settle- In reviewing the "outstanding character- 
_ ments in Palestine and the expanding Jewish — istics of the Boy Scout movement i as 's found i in 


Boy Scout org ganization in 


"organization of Poland into a ‘world of particular interest. 
movement incorporating Jewish Boy Scout First of all, “the rapid of the Boy 

groups from aged and foreign countries. Scouts was “related to the effects of the 
Under Industrial Revolution. ‘The increased amount 
7 operatives in Palestine and of the growing of leisure time, the separation of the living 
labor movement in Europe, the “Haszomer — ‘atin Stoo’ _ Polish Boy 


= | assumed a socialist orientation. In scouts, the opposition groups like the Socialists and 
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place of the the loss of by government inspectors and supported by 
the latter’s educational functions made youth = subventions from the state. Scouting - 
movements, such as the Boy Scouts, impor- was considered a phase of compulsory mili- id 
tant factors i in social control. The movement’ training for youth. 
do with the growing spirit of aheion Polish Scout troops in this country in various — 
the failure of the British army to degrees" to the ties between the 


ss of man who could not only fight better in . = Polish languaee, and to 2 lesser ¢ extent. 
«bis a country 's defense but also contribute the Catholic Church, have been identified 
more to the national wealth in times of by the Poles with national survival. — ake — 
peace. The same considerations led in most _iIt appears that in general the Boy Scout 
European States to a direct movement will be 1 most successful in coun- 


good | will, these attitudes were counteracted be shaped to ) the interests « of ‘existing Te- 
‘@ by a diverging tendency to to ‘glorify one’s own _ligious, nationality, or economic groups which 
country. otherwise will capture their youth i in organ- 
In the United States, with ‘the absence of _ izations of their own. In the case of Poland, 
3 national church, the major religious groups’ where the separatist attitudes of nationality, ; 


upon brotherhood and its program has been made flexible, ready to 


have not only influenced changes in Scout religious and economic groups became strong — 
organization as adopted from England, but | "divisive factors in the nation, the 1 minority 
have also become» the sponsors of most of _ groups organized Scout movements of their — 
the troops in the country in an attempt to own which, instead of supporting the State, — 
_ fuse the objectives of Scouting: with those of often became outposts of passive resistance — 
religious education. against the regime. The Jewish Boy Scout 
_ In Poland, on the other hand, the s strong - Groups in Poland presented an interesting — 
alliance between the Catholic Church and the _ combination of elements borrowed from the ; 


& 


_ ment, and from the international Boy Scout — 
organization. The Boy Scout groups 


Jewish nationalism, , preparing 


¥ its members for emigration to Palestine where 
_ American school system had comparatively a sovereign Jewish State was to be estab- 
Tittle contact with the Boy Scouts of America. lished. | 
cn In contrast, the great majority of the Scout ae We have seen, then, that the institutio ” 
- troops i in Poland were organized in schools, — of Scouting has become a tool for inculcating — 
with a definite attempt to integrate the | pro- into the young a total system of integrated | 
of civic education of both agencies. behavior patterns considered desirable by the 
Generally speaking, the American ‘Boy particular national or social group which is 
Scouts have been given respectful treatment making use of the Scout _ program. ‘The | 
he the community, together with indirect _ Specific national and cultural interests of the — 
_ aid from the national government. In Poland, = group and given time factors cause variations — 
we found the Scouts to be not only function-_ in the methods and objectives of the inter- 


ally related to the government-controlled national Boy Scout ‘Movement. 


school system, but also directly super ised 7 
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TES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING is. an analytic « distinction made between 
SOME OWNS ownership as an end in itself and ownership 
HOME OW NERSHIP MOTIVES a a means to further ends.® At times, the motives 
prospective buyers seem to be equated with 
IrvING Rosow 
the sales arguments of prospective sellers. 6 = 


_ question choices of: “We intend to: Build; Re- 


” Although the faulty sampling is pa- 
- been dominant in . American values. It has suc- tent, it is perhaps appropriate for these magazines 
a ee been epitomized in ex-President Hoover’s © survey their own readers 5 in order to to predict “live” = 
solemn verdict “. . . to possess one’s own home P°St-war housing markets. 
is the hope and ambition of almost every indi- "In an extensive Roper survey ("The Urge to 
| vidual ou unt That Own, ” Architectural Forum, November, 1037, Pp. 
ual in com ry. people 372), the “feeling of ownership and independence” 
_ _ should live in their own homes is a sentiment 


“like to fix up to suit self” are treated as uni-— 
_ deep in the | heart of our race and American form categories. There is no effort to probe - 


Estimates of ‘the extent of this: hope ‘dynamics underlying these sentiments, nor to classify 
y between 65%? and 89%,* depending — = analytically. Roper, further, fails to distinguish 
the respective criteria of * ‘good investment,” for ex- 
while individual home ownership has "problems postulate several difficulties : the 
strongly valued in America, there has been little tinction between fact and myth; (2) the distinction — 
analysis of its motivation. _Existing on between actual reasons and rationalizations. 
‘ownership ‘motives stem largely may have been superfluous for his survey 


h d- lh dical which was frankly presented to the housing indus- - 
research and commercia ousing perio — try as grist for its public relations mill. In an earlier 
-Tather than from sociologists. These consumer study (“The Small House Preview,” Architectural 


"surveys usually take ownership goals for granted | ‘Forum, November, 1936, pp. 406- caves. report 
and inquire into desired housing features.* Sel- failed to indicate any segment of the 11,207 sample ~ 
- Quoted by Niles Carpenter, “Attitude Patterns group was not tabulated in the summary, again 
= in the Home- Buying Family,” Social Forces, Octo- focusing interest upon market prospects alone. No 
1932, pp. 76-81. mention of owning motives appeared. 
3 President’s Conference on Home | Building ant Toe *See John Dean, Home Ownership, New York, 
™ Ownership, Washington, 1932, Vol. IV, p. 30. _ 1945. In chapters I and II, Dean reviews an entire 
_ *“The American Family Votes,” Architectural series of virtues with which ownership is cloaked. — 
“Forum, May, 1045, Pp. 450 states: “As a value built deeply into the culture, 
*See Preliminary Guide of Home » Owners’ De- this pro-ownership sentiment has remained rela- 
| sires as Expressed by Readers of Small Homes Guide, 2 5 tiv ely free from attack, and little need has been felt — 
S York, 1044, and the three-part survey by Mc- to justify it. Thus, many of the reasons ordinarily 


Call's magazine, The American Woman’s Home of given in support of home ownership seem to be, on 


magazine, The American Woman’s Home of Tomor- - _ means to tke families who buy homes as the tra- 
_ row, New York, 1945, as well as McCall’s 1943 series ditional arguments recurrently brought forward to 

a on particular rooms in the house, These surveys are 3 affirm to Americans their basic values” (p. 2; il 
fairly extensive, with samples ranging from 2,443 


Tomorrow, New York, 1945, as well as McCall’s analysis, not so much careful appraisals of what 


ownership as a norm, and nowhere are motives con- ownership with “Americanism” symbols (almost 
7 sidered. The opening questions in these studies are _tautological), thrift and security, familial welfare 
-” ealing. McCall’s begins, “How soon will you build and home sentiments, good investment and improved — 


1440. All these studies have been predicated upon Dean classifies these ese rationalizations as: entiying : 


or buy?” » while Small Homes Guide allowed first credit status, an incentive to save, a good final financial ~ 
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experiences of owners are occasionally grouped viewed as “housing case- -studies.® The 
—=_= with little distinction between original centered about original housing desires, a de- 
_ hopes and situational consequences.’ Secondary tailed analysis of creating the house, and acom- 
objectives are sometimes presented as specific parison of expectations with actual housing 
‘owning motives, although nominally the goals experiences. These data were additionally signifi- ‘ | 
_ cited might be realized without owning.* W hile cant when related with these clients’ life pat- 
- certain terms recur constantly in the literature , terns, goals and social characteristics. The clients 
few of their nuances are made discrete. Thus, all fell within a single socio-economic class of | 
od _ for example, is “security” a financial, familial, professional and business people, with an annual - 7 
psychic referrent? Does ‘ “stability” “imply income (except for one case) of $5,000 and 
place of residence, family environment, or emo- over. The empirical data were collected mainly 
a tional assurance? Is “investment” income- -yield- from intensive guided interviews with — 
ing, accumulation of savings, or simple thrift? — in their homes and with the designing architects. — 
Ownership motives in the literature may be One area of the study investigated previous — 
summarized as follows: (1) Sentiments of pos- housing, the housing-change decision, compara- 
sessing property, individualism , independence; tive renting-buying-building attitudes, and 
(2) Financial goals of investment, long- range motives specifically. 


economy, old-age security; (3) Family aims of a, The structure of ownership aims for the g group . 
7 status, stability, having a desired kind kind of house, » asa whole appears in Table I. ye ae 
a desired children’s environment. he data include several noteworthy features: 


tematic theory of home ownership motives. The total of 148 responses reflects almost 
2 _ Early in 1948, thirty-three home owners in the Zi 4.5 different kinds of aim per client, which un-— | 
De Detroit area, who built their homes i in the _derscores the complexity of motivation. 
(2) Among some clients, ownership was un- 
_ education, and freedom from landlords. This struc- critically. assumed as a desired “normal” life 
_ ture of identification emerges with strong overtones : condition, but they were in the minority. The © 
Of class bias as a basis of promotional appeal. Dean - ‘passive” acceptance of ownership (as a simple | 
7 observes: “Curiously missing in this ideology is the cultural value or family tradition with no fur- 
relation of home ownership to the satisfaction of ss ther orientation) was less significant than own- 


housing needs . . . But the public justification of © ‘ite functioning as one means to other all 


need for home ownership in the American cul- ends.}° 
ture tends to obscure precisely what it is that a aE 


_ house i is intended for, i.e. » primarily housing, and to G3) ‘Less than 18% of all replies related de 

promote home ownership in terms of values tan- rectly 

_ gential to the individual family’s long-run welfare.” _ (4) The most significant ownership goals we were 7 

emotional (psychic, family, and ego)?* which 
“The Small House Preview,” op. cit., in included almost one-half the replies.” Status- 

which objectionable features of current housing and prestige aims and desired living facilities ranked 
_ desired features of future housing are combined for: pext in importance.’* Financial considerations 


(1) renters and owners; (2) house, flat, and apert- — appear less significant than commonly supposed _ 
‘ment dwellers. Similar in principle are two studies _ " (although it is usually a strong motive when it . 

purchasing stages. Little distinction was made 

urdens in the installment-buying an maintenance ange (unpu esis, Wayne University, 1 
(“Only Once Every 142 Years,” ’ Fortune, June, This implicity distinguishes 
1935, P. 168, and M. Branch, Urban Planning and 8 a primary cultural value and secondary goals — 
Public Opinion, Princeton, 1942, (such as status or emotional aims) which were 
*See Footnote 6 above. Also, C. Woodbury, ‘Teinforced by ownership rationalizations. — 
House Increases and Attitudes Toward Emotional (personal) satisfactions being an-— 
Home Ownership, Chicago, 1931, pp. 70-72, and alytically distinct from status (social) satisfactions. 
“20,000 Home Owners,” Architectural Forum,  -*™ Cf. “The Urge to Own,” of. cit., p. 377; which § 
August, 1936, p. 153, cite such factors as desire for ‘similiarly identified the overall importance of emo- — 
an improved environment for children or dissatifac- tional factors. = 
tion with current neighborhood as specific ownership “The distinction here is between the house as 
motives. These factors are in social symbol and the house purely as a physical 
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: CURRENT ITEMS 
1. SUMMARY oF Home OwNeRSHIP ‘Morives 


Family Tradition 4 


Passively Accepted Cultural Goal 


r=" 


MEANS 7 TO OTHER SPECIFIC Enps 


Asserting achieved status 
Status aspiration (social bid) 


Asserting individualism, independence _ 


4 


location (no rentals) 


‘Savings, liquid asset, n no rent ss 

chic security 

Romantic nostalgia 

Haven, sanctuary 
Own boss, inviolable 


ct 


Family Security 
Stable homestead locus locus 


Ego aggrandizement, pride 


does arise). Several family and financial reasons variably included freedom from landlord caprice 
emerged partially as Tationalizations of of prestige and its uncertainties. Individualism involved 
motives. ownership chiefly as a “success” index and 
7 (5) Most respondents felt that ownership for security of residence. It further constituted 
augments status. an incentive to home improvements on the one 
mi. (6) The individualism- independence factors hand, and on the other, protected such improve- 
appeared in several co ee, but almost in- _ ments, which was important if they were felt 
Parsons stresses the function of The financial complex involved some 
goods as a status index (“An Analytical Approach to form of economic security. Presumably by a 
the Theory of Social Stratification,” American Jour- — chasing a home, rent payments become a type 
nal of Sociology, May, 1940, pp. 841-862). This is of “savings” since property is being acquired 
also the burden of Veblen, Tawney, etc. ete rather than payments being made for the all 
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of tenancy. his real is 


tially a liquid asset in case of necessity, whereas" 
rent (as use payment) is non-cumulative and, 
hence, no asset. If payments can be met, hous- 

=; ing expenses should be reduced when the house 
- is paid for. This in turn represents a form of 
_ old-age insurance, purchased in a life stage of | 


ownership 1 motives 16 These, however, = 


rest upon empirical techniques rather than mere 
_ GROUP A consisted ciate of businessmen 
‘= a mean high school education and a largely — 
nouveau riche orientation: 

phistication” aspirations, prestige organizational 


status striving, 


higher earning capacity and enjoyed afterwards affiliations, leisure-time stereotypes of sedentary _ 


lower earning power, 
Although most respondents “placed a 


one wants.?5 analysis, this consisted 
several disparate motives: 
space and facilities which were organized about - 
specific life activity patterns of the family; 
a creativity aim wherein the house became 
a laboratory of domestic arts and an outlet for 
“self-expression”; ; (c) a romantic penchant for 

the white cottage—picket fence—chintz curtains 
ideal of advertising imagery. The latter con- 
figuration _ invariably implied house and home, 
= family ties, the secure haven in a tu- 


(aja desire for 


home life and commercial recreation activities. 


Personal participation interests were unintensive _ 
strong value on having the kind of house de- and narrowly defined beyond immediate social _ 
_ sired, this merely emphasized that one wants 7 


interests. Life goals approximated middle-class 

social mobility aspirations and prestige identifi- 

GROUP B primarily of professional 
people with a mean college education, diversified é 

interest areas (including intellectual- aesthetic 
fields), group associations of personalized inter- 

_ ests, patterns of high creativity in participation 
activities. They had strong ‘“‘self- 

7 and personal response goals. Life aspirations a | 

as proximated “self-realization” and personal sat 


multuous world, peacefulness, primary group in- defined terms. 


tegration—the antithesis of the high- powered, 


isfurther assured by owningit, 


- 


7 (9) It may be significant that almost 40% of 
respondents had no renting option, but were in Tables 
obliged to own their homes to gain access to par- 


ticular neighborhoods. i. 


Since” the fell. within a: a slagle socio- 


economic class, a more refined social typology 


than the customary age-income- occupation com- 
; plex was used to relate varying client motives 


differential life patterns. A deeper perspec- 


tive on these ownership motives was afforded 
by analyzing the data according to’ social typol- 
J ogy. Two distinct groups emerged from the sam- 


ple. There were no significant differences be- 


tween them in income, family composition, 


ethnic background, or distribution. But 


eriteris for their development is beyond the 


re scope of this paper, only a summary of respec- ¥ 
tive group attributes can be included here for 


- * Joseph Folsom, “Changing Values in Sex and — 


significant differences did occur in education, 
occupation, patterns of interest, identification 
& and life organization. Since an exhaustive analy- 

sis of the social _ typologies and the 


“ faction aims in individually rather than social ak 
These contrasting configurations emerge in 


anonymous metropolis. This re-created * breakdown of ownership motives by these 


social types. Selected significant clusters of mo- 
tives about differential group — 


- 


II 


Status- Prestige 


* See op. cit., pp. 105- te ran account 
of the social typology developed. A detailed analysis — 

_ employed is being prepared in a separate article. The 
pe data upon which the current attributes rest 
are not elaborated here because of their length i 
subordinate relation to the ownership problem in— 
focus. In general, selected criteria of life patterns were — 
included in the basic interview. An intensive analysis — 
of the data yielded critical group differences from — 
which distinct social types could be abstracted. In 
addition to the attributes mentioned in the text, ex- ; 
tensive data were secured for such characteristics as 
organizational affiliation, patterns of entertaining and ; 
going out, personal interests and activities, recrea- 
tional and leisure habits, patterned social relations, 
newspapers and periodicals read, political identifica-_ 
tion, musical and literary tastes, systems of personal — a 


| Family or. American Sociological Review, security, family structure and relations, role patterns, 


the results from the social typology experimentally 
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especially with middle class families, = aspirations. flue 


CURRENT ITEMS 


TABLE 


Goals 
Psy ychic. Security 
Living Activ ities 


. 


Groups 


* 
Ego Goals 
Expression,” Creativity 
Aggrandizement, Pride 
‘These ‘differences ‘in ownership motives co 
“here with larger differences in life 


arrangements in a house, and these were con- 


wants in space living 


sciously related to family activity patterns. 


These personalized definitions were seldom satis- 
fied by available homes, and building became 
necessary. By contrast, the five members of 


GROUP A with no localized complaints con-— 


ceptualized a new house as social symbol 


as physical domicile. 


While ownership involved almost 40% of 


urban families in 1940,*? this goal 


The living pattern activities 


creativity aims of GROUP B are concretely 
defined. These are consciously oriented to per- 
~ sonal interests and capacities, and to an indi- 
vidual appraisal of goals. This reflects the val- 


be breaking down among certain middle- class 
- groups. While all members of GROUP A had | 
- wanted to own their homes, GROUP B’ Ss 
attitudes varied. Almost one-half of GROUP B— 
indifferent to ownership or had negative 


_ sentiments, accepting it as a necessary condi- 


perhaps, of certain groups with “self- 


_ realization” definitions as opposed to the larger — 


tion to other ends. Most were dubious about 
_ the long-range financial commitment. Many dis- 
liked home maintenance problems, with the ex- 


pense, responsibility and work regarded as in- 


_ trusive on other interests and restrictive of 


_ the psychic insecurity, ego ascendancy and status - 


_ striving of GROUP A seem causally related to” 
their conformist orientation. They are essentially — 
_ seeking to extend and integrate their activity 


q 
middle- class “ success” formulae. By contrast, 
di 
_ into the framework of status participation. The 


‘mobility. Yet perceived disadvantages of o own- 

ership were offset by diverse compensations. 

Conclusions. While owning one’s home was a 


common enough (though by no means unani- — 


group differences suggest underlying differences _ mous) motive, it embraced different attitudes | 


of psychic needs. Thus, as ends vary between — and goals. In the groups observed, motives were 


the two groups, ownership becomes fraught with © 
different meanings, 


a function of broad life goals, self- conceptions 
and role definitions. Ownership became primarily — 


“a It is noteworthy, for instance, that previous 4 means of satisfying diverse emotional needs, — 


housing dissatisfactions of GROUP B_ were 
more specific and localized than those of 
GROUP although their residential back- 
ground was roughly comparable. These factors 
> appear in Tables V and VI 


Background 


Apartment 


House or Flat 


Ld 


A 
12 


and secondarily a means of realizing either 


_ status or personal goals. The simple acceptance | 


prance differences were demonstrated within 


of ownership as a cultural value and the pre- 
"sumed importance of financial 


less significant than supposed. 
‘The theoretical of the study ex- 


a fairly uniform class stratum. These intra-class _ 
_ differences in motivation and behavior impose 
theoretical and practical difficulties in the study — 

of groups. Criteria for isolating groups and pre- 

dicting group behavior currently depend on such 


standard indices as age-sex-income-occupation- 


A ethnic group, etc. More particular criteria are 


No Localized Complaints 
Dissatisfact 
i actions : 


House as Domicile 
— 


om ownership motives and how the eats 


adapted to specific research problems. Yet at- 
titudes and behavior frequently cut across 


these lines imply fundamental elements 


_ which are not now systematically isolated (ex- — 


cept for some promising beginnings in Psy- 


chology). Experimentation with empirical in- 


Census of the United States, Housing, Vol. 
was vas conceptualized. Dissatisfactions crystallized II, Part 1, p. 7. 
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types which would approximate social reality A 
more fundamentally than our heur- A. 


adequate to attain his ends. 


NOTE ON PARETO’S LOGICAL-NON- Alogical action is all non-logical action 
LOGICAL which is not illogical. It may be subdivided 

Marion J. Levy, Jr. = I. Methodologically alogical action is that 


University action in which the ends of the actor are 
empirical, but the means are non-em- § 
In The Mind and Society (New York: Har ‘pirical at least in part. This type of ac- | _,. 
court, Brace and Company, 1935) Pareto has — _- is a common component of the — | 


by his division of action into the categories : in fact magic has been so defined by 
logical, non- logical, and illogical. The use of some students. 
these categories or some similar to them (the a Ultimately alogical action is that ; action 
term rational is often substituted for logical) is == 
now whenever the means-end 
J schema figures prominently in the analysis 
_ social action. Pareto’s use of these three cate-— 
_ gories is familiar to virtually all students in the 
‘field today. Pareto neglected, however, to _ sidered because it is self- -contradictory. : 
‘move one source of confusion from his system _ If the end is non-empirical, there must 
- of analysis although he himself did not fall prey _ be some non-empirical content in the 
to the confusion. In Paretian terms illogical ac Means even if it is no more than the 
_ tion is one particular form of non-logical action. faith that the means are conducive to. 
At the same time Pareto ordinarily uses the term -non-empirical ends. 
non-logical to refer to that portion of non- ‘This set of definitions follows the: 
— logical action which is not illogical. In terms _ tent of Pareto’s distinctions as will be apparent — 
of the system of definition given, however, it is te those familiar with Pareto. I believe that it 
pot incorrect to hold that illogical action is non- has some advantages in that it furnishes terms 
logical, though it does not exhaust that category. he those aspects of non-logical action which are 
_ The difficulty is unfortunately not eliminated by — not illogical action. Non-logical action remains a 
Pareto’s four genera of non-logical action residual category of logical action as it is in § 
his two species of genera 3 and 4 (see #151, _ Parts tem Alogical action is also residually § 
_ p. 78). Pareto himself avoids the confusion by defined relative to illogical action within the — 
use of these genera and by avoiding, to a large ‘category of non-logical action. It need not be § 
extent, the term illogical. Such has not ten residually defined, however, for it may be dee 
the case with subsequent students, however. Be- fined as any action in which there is a non- . 4 
cause of the confusion, the usefulness and empirical means-ends | 


in which both the ends and the means 
actor are at least in part non- 
empirical. The case of action in which — 
Bea ends are non-empirical and the 
_ means completely empirical is not con- | 


given social analysis an extremely useful tool phenomena generally termed magic, and 


awe 


‘ical limitations (see below) of the four genera “means and ends are The two 
and the two species thereof, I should like to 7 _ types of alogical action have not been residually 
suggest the following set of definitions ad use defined. Alogical action has been made a resi- — 
this field. As dual category within non-logical action largely 

ag Logical action is that action in which the for the sake of convenience. To remove it from 

objective and subjective ends of actions are the category altogether would leave non- -logical — ; 
identical. In this type of action both the means — and illogical action conterminous and would re- _ 
and ends of action must be empirical. = =+—smove from the term non- logical that action most f 
IL Non- —_ action is all action ¢ other than = associated with the term. The former 


” objective and subjective ends of action - Pareto’s genera and species may serve iter ; 
are not identical both ends for the set of as 


\, 
Means are empirical. This covers the ordi- 
et nary category of ignorance and error, ie, 
the case in which the actor’s choice of 4 
__means can be empirically shown tobe jp 
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- gested here. . Ordinary usage in this sphere has — — ordinate ve of sociology and must be treated 
& its public and private functions.” In this 
_ observer’s and the actor’s estimate of the logical same address he added, “The doctor should be 
_ character of the ends. Pareto’s classification of the helper of the sociologist and, in practicing 
genera and species does concentrate on this . his profession, should be in frequent consulta- 
aspect, and he himself observes that “Genera 1 ‘ tion with the sociologist. The patients ought to 
and 3, which have no subjective purpose, are of — be admitted to a hospital, in my opinion, by — 
_ scant importance for the human race” (see p. combination of the doctor and the social worker, 
79): The distinction based on the emghsical or and treated throughout by a combination of the 
— non- -empirical character of the means and/or two.” “We should recognize every sick person 
ends has certain advantages of its own for analy- is himself a symptom.” “So every sick person is 
sis. The empirical-non-empirical distinction is a a symptom that something is wrong in the com- 
| simple one, and concentration on the character : munity; that the industrial conditions, the eco- a 
of means and ends does not involve quite the nomic conditions, or the moral conditions sur- 
overtone of rational bias to which the Paretian 7 rounding that individual are sure to produce ~ 
‘ - formulation is susceptible. Furthermore it is, I more like him—sure to keep up the supply un- 


= 


_ believe, correct to say that the bulk of current less something is done to get at the root of the | 
analysis is concerned with the relation of means matter, to study and improve the conditions 
and ends and that the Paretian genera and spe- out of which this individual and his Sickness: 
concentrate solely on the logicality (or lack emerge. 
‘ of it) of the ends, and the means category enters aad In the days of the American neon vapendl =. 
only indirectly if at all. Insofar as this is so, the a: 
_ elaboration of Pareto’s satis suggested here > lation e existing between war tensions and sell . 
may be of some use. Some decades later William Beaumont observed 
at a frontier army post the interaction of the 
NOTE ON stomach and emotions. Still later Harold Wolff, 
_who has been called the modern Beaumont, 
found that blushing affects the stomach. And 
University | of Denver know that what we: blush about 


were writing books and articles in a field they Today when the profession of medicine isem- 
usually identified as “Medical Sociology.” Eliza- phasizing more than ever its social etaon 
“beth Blackwell, the first woman physician in the it is timely to investigate the social activities 
ee wrote a two-volume book en- and beliefs of great physicians in America’s _ 
titled, “Essays in Medical Sociology,” London, — _ past.? Many of the doctors such as Rush, Beau- 
1902. It dealt principally with prostitution, crime mont, Jacobi, and Cabot were keenly aware 
and the need for better sex education. Other that social problems create personal problems, | 
writers, of which Drs. Abraham and Mary and that a disordered society has a direct effect 
- Putnam Jacobi were prominent, added subjects upon the physical and mental health of the ES" 
q as public health, child care, and slum clear- people. 
ance. The movement prevailed into the early ‘The present psychosomatic field of medicine 
a “years of this century when Dr. James P. War- __ tends strongly in that direction. These specialists | 
; basse, who was for many years national presi- see the syndrome of worry, anxiety, fear, ten- a 
q dent of the Consumers Cooperative Association, — sion, insecurity as it is related to migraine head- _ 
_ wrote a book | which he called, “Medical So- ie gastro- -intestinal mal- functioning, allergies 
and even “accident proneness,” > to mention only 


and taught in the same general field. Cabot was i a few. W olff believes there is a relationship be- — 
a warm advocate of preventive medicine on the tween hyperacidity woman righ 


om mmunity-wide level. He insisted that patients Cabot, Richard Jacobi, “The 


. ere “social” creatures and must be treated as Modern Conception of Medicine.” Reprint: 
such, that this point of view must displace ‘ the - York Medical Journal, January 27, 1912. _ 
_ individual as an entity in itself outlook. io * For a survey of the development of social madi- 

_ urged specialists to work more closely tagether cine in Europe see, George Rosen, “Approaches To 7 
_ in the clinics so they would not lose ant of the A Concept of Social Medicine,” The Milbank Me- 
man. morial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XXVI, No. I , January, 
Ato one time Cabot wrote, “Medicine i is a sub- 
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sg ’ Dr. Richard Cabot of Boston wrote 
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movement. The increase in ulcers in men seem the and psychologist alone 
_to correlate with the greater freedom and inde- integrate with the medics, when sociology has so 
pendence of women. a! to offer. Clear social analysis 2 and insight 
- Whether or not we have conclusive research — is needed more than ever in these critical days 


on Wolff’s hypothesis regarding woman’s rights, | to balance an overemphasis on a many-tongued © 
a do have good evidence that society’s tensions, _ Freudianism. 
‘ cultural cacophonies and inconsistencies do con- = Medical research has indicated it needs a 
dition “the self arising in experience,” as George — welcomes the aid of the sociologist. The New < 
_ -H. Mead thought of it. The social self reflects _ ~ York Academy of Medicine has recently added 
‘not only group attitudes, but also the confusions a new section on “Social Medicine.” Perhaps 
and frustrations of the group. The self is the ; sociosomatics will express a significant future 
subjective aspect of culture, the internalized _ trend in the science of human — 
community, yes, but itis likewiseina realsense 


the fever thermometer of pathological conditions OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS OF 
in the community and nation. When the self is. SOCIOLOGY MAJORS 

Gil, family, the neighborhood or the state 

pa part of the etiology of that particular liness. 


CHESTER ALEXANDER 


( 

‘It therefore seems more appropriate to use There are several views regarding the p pri al 

phrase “sociosomatic medicine” than purpose of sociology. One may consider soci- 
‘somatic medicine” or the earlier term “medical — _ ology as an educational discipline of benefit to 
sociology.” Much psychology still labors under — every person holding an academic degree. An- 

- the epidermal illusion, ie., that the skin sur- - other may define it as a scientific study of 
rounds mind” and a patterned bundle human society designed to enlighten us about 
organs that sui generis and continue the complexities of human behavior. There may 
quite independent of human ecology. Our prob- — be several other views but there is one in par- _ , 
lem is more than a mind-body (psychosomatic) — ticular which has not been given — 

ene, it isa society- -body interaction. study; to this we might well direct our attention. 
Prominent and pioneering physicians in Ameri- _ This view holds that sociology is a profession — 
ca’s medical history have practiced sociosomatic Within: which one will find interesting, 


( 

medicine without calling it by that name. Mod- work, an opportunity to earn a living and at the — 

] 


‘, ern research seems to support the pioneers who same time to make a worthy contribution to the — 
saw a relationship between, let us say, a wife’s _ times and the society in which one lives. This — - 
+ _ illness and the husband’s attitude, making it is the attitude toward sociology which is held by 
ce necessary for the doctor to take the husband 4 large number of students who major in that 
aside for “a little talk.” The family doctor who 
24 was an adviser and counselor was practicing Such observations are certainly most evident — 

- medicine thoroughly and soundly. The contem- — to all who are closely related to the teaching of ' 
Porary world with its complex, overpowering so- yet far too few are we who are able 7 
- cial tensions—war, economic spirals and fear— to answer the questions of our students about 
have direct influence on a person’s health. ‘The the occupations in which they may apply = 
_ medical profession today, has lost some of this knowledge. They know that they will spend but 
a _ sociosomatic skill and is just now rediscovering — a small portion of their lives in classrooms. They 
its importance. Medicine is being accepted as a are also aware that they must earn their own 
social ce. | living after graduation. Consequently one 
this be true, then, as Cabot indicated that quently hears questions ‘regarding the ‘fields 
“the individual as an entity in itself” is an un- which sociological training may be applied, the 
= approach, should sociologists not col- — number of opportunities open, income and pro- 
— even more with the medical profes- — _ motional expectations, and how one can get in : 
‘sioa, pointing up the components of the social touch with them. These may seem like such 
"personality, group patterns, social tensions and practical considerations that the theoretical aus- 
‘Eins in culture. Instead we tend to > permit . terity of some departments of sociology would 
be disturbed, as if we were recommending the a) 


_ Mittleman, Bela and Harold Wolff, “Emo- opening of a bureau of placement. It will be — 
_ tions and Gastro-duodenal Function,” Psychosomatic found to be true, nevertheless, that many stu-— 
Vol. IV, No. 2, January 1942. dents are seeking stronger motivations than 
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grades, and a sense of direction into the distant ‘historical ‘background of sociology, or has at- 
future would furnish them with greater interest tended several -Tegional or national 
7 : ‘in their work. It would likewise put departments _ or conventions, he may have picked up the idea 
i sociology on a base similar to that of several that sociology is largely a profession for men. 
- other. fields of study in the universities in which © ‘The information gathered in this study shows, ,? 
is linked with _bowever, that of 4,614 sociology majors in the 
sample, 69% women, leaving only the re- 
@ to support the point of view 
This ratio certainly does not 
kinds of occupations which sociology majors appear to have taade itself evident on faculties 
_ engage in after receiving their baccalaureate de- or in departmental leadership. The call of ‘social 
- The investigation was initiated in April, work, to which so many women respond, is un-— 
1947; and continued until August of 1948. Per- doubtedly one reason why the ratio of more 
~ sonal letters and questionnaires were the media than two-to-one should favor the fairer sex. — 
_ through which data were gathered. A total of Furthermore, recent trends indicate that there | 
_ 143 colleges and universities replied; 19 of them — is an increasing proportion of women to ) men — 
no departments of sociology, so they were students enrolled in sociology. From 1940 > to 
: _ excluded from all other calculations. The re- 1947 the number of males increased by 64% To 
maining 124 schools are located in 31 states, while the women extended their ‘number by 
_ ranging from border to border and coast to— ; 67%. Since over two-thirds of the majors are 
coast. Twenty of them are state universities. In women, and their group is increasing, one may — 
I addition to the information supplied by the > conclude that the profession of sociology is of — 
q _ departments of sociology, questionnaires, notes - equal, or ever greater, interest to women, and 


and letters were received from 627 undergradu- that probably more positions calling for women > 

ates, 54 graduate students still doing work to- _trained i in sociology are open than for men. This | 
ward higher degrees, and from 1,377 graduates — observation may have some bearing on the 
7 =. are now employed. These make a total of | planning of courses sin coeducational schools. - 


members, chairmen of departments, and ached whether “they plan to do 


deans. work after receiving their bachelor’ s degrees, 
The ‘total ere registration in the 124 col- and the replies indicated that 44% of them do, 
_leges and universities was 229,710, excluding while another 23% stated that they would like 
those in technical schools as far as the writer to if they could afford it. If the sample is fairly — 
_ knows. Since the total of college enrollments in 7 representative of the total number of sociology — 
1,700 schools during the first half of 1948 was 3 majors then we may conclude that about | one- 
2,350, 000, including the technical schools, the — ¥ fourth of them believe that they are financially - 
g = of students in institutions participating | unable to pursue that advanced training which is — 
q in this survey is nearly 10% (9. 77%) of the — so essential to those who would make the fullest — 
total student population. of their chosen specialization. This also indi- 

Of the 229,710 just mentioned, 4,614 are un- cates a large group of young men and women © 

_ dergraduates majoring in sociology, a figure who would require assistance through scholar- 7 
“whi indicates that about 2% of the student - ships, teaching fellowships and other forms of — 
= in the average institution of higher came student aid. In turn, we note, a suggestion that ; 

ing are specializing in the field just mentioned. more publicity regarding various forms of as- 

It is of some interest to note that colleges hav- sistance open to sociology majors would be very 
--. less than 1,000 students often exceed this helpful since some of the smaller schools are 
mean (occasionally having 4%), while schools _ ill informed about such aids available in larger : _ 

“al enrolling over five thousand seldom come near _ institutions; likewise, it is known that some of sg 
the 2% average. It may also be pointed out that _ the publicity sent to ‘smaller schools from larger 

_ the small coeducational college is the one with ones does not reach the student body, or at best 
_ the highest percentage of sociology majors ac- only makes this contact via the bulletin boards. - 

43 cording to the size of its student body, while Another question directed to sociology majors: 4 
slightly over 13% of all institutions responding _ asked whether they belong to sociology clubs. — 

to letters sent out do not have any organized replies indicate that just half (50.10%) 

departments of sociology at all. git Pate, of them do, but written comments from the Te- - 

one has given considerable attention to maining half who are on campuses where such 
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dubs not exist tell a ante for 92% of the that 
» such organizations. Their remarks, written to these professional publications are convenient = 

$3 why they think sociology clubs would be ~ media for the exchange | of ideas among the pro- - 
_ = are summarized as follows; = fessionally employed sociologists, chiefly in the — 
sociology club forms field, but they consistently disregard 
a ship among the . students of the department student professional interests. Several students _ 
also write that there might well be a — 
_ student journal devoted to their particular inter- 
_* Since the number of subscribers has a lot to 


do with the success of a journal one recalls” 


who otherwise, even in small colleges, have 
a ‘no opportunities to meet and become ac- 
quainted as sociologists. A club should in- 


crease departmental morale and rofes- 
dents could read research papers before there are men and women who are employed 
their fellows and visiting professors. which make full use of sociological | 
Students may meet their Professors in in- aan so it be that potential | 
formally at such meetings. _ subscribers would be rather numerous. = 
4. Aclub could foster the realization that so- graduates who are. 
(This poses stated those subjects which would be most effec- q 
os on mony aoe and in nearly every case was tive in their future work, and the latter those — ! 
associated with a request for more informa- which they actually found to be of most value. a 
about the nature and scope of such Undergraduates named 79 different courses, | 
_ one becomes een aware that many o — 
Bic our students pecan that this type of i in- € might be considered general subjects. The fol- 
formation should be given them by ‘their = gives the thats such 
schools, through their departments and in gr — 
to tell of their personal experiences +. The 
work, labor relations, , teaching, social al work, Sein 
Reflection upon the frequency and definiteness 5- Social Theory 
Criminolo 
with which these and related comments were Social 
made leads to the suggestion that a national = 6 
ciology club would serve a very useful purpose. and Nationalities 
_ Many educational institutions have no such ............... 
in a number of cases this is due to the fact that Rural 
ie those faculty members who might be responsible Bs Other Courses . | 
it do not have a sufficient understanding of 


how effective it could be as an asset to the de- 
"partment. This could be remedied by the pro- 
_ vision of ideas which have been used success- 
fully in other institutions. An exchange ae ¢ 
- would be a wholesome contribution to the whole 
the Social Work courses follow in second place. 
—— national organization could furnish pro- ‘ Graduates did not give a high rating to either 
_ gram suggestions, news items, and articles re- Za Introductory Sociology or Social Psychology. 
- garding trends in the field of sociology which The reason is not clear but it may have been 
7 would be of interest to students and faculty as that in applied sociology neither of these courses a 
well. The journals, while they are widely but — stands out as immediately practical, but that — 
thoroughly read by students, do not does not mean that their fundamental values 


future work and graduates who are at work, : 
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are small. e Criminology and Urban Sociology 


_ both rate much higher as “helpful” courses Ri 


_ among those who are at work than they do with 

_ men and women still in the classrooms. Rural © 
Sociology stands at the bottom of the list of 

courses submitted by students but it ties for — 
fifth ranking by graduates. The factor of corre- 


_ lation between the frequency of mention of these a 


courses by the two groups is .50, which may not — 

. be considered as high, but the fact that it is not — 
any greater may be another point of value to — 
_ those who plan the curricula of our institutions. 
If future usefulness of sociological training and — 
; _ graduate experience are to be measures worthy 

_ of observing, then r. should be much higher if it 


enter the same fields of work that were 


CURRENT ITEMS 


I. It certainly represents a major difference 


between the kinds of work desired and ac- 
tually taken. This, ‘the writer believes, is 
& 
very largely due to the lack of adequate — 
information available to students. 
ri 
It also represents a certain freedom of — 
choice which one would expect to find ex- 
isting between two groups who are well 
4 separated by age, experience and time. The 
younger groups may not feel called upon to i 


_ chosen by earlier graduates. eres 


is to have predictive value. It may also be 3 If business is taken out of the list then r. 


_ thought of as an index of the degree of the | 
relationship between the classrooms and wal 
beyond. 


__ Students were also asked to list the kinds of = 


work which they | expect to enter after gradua- 
tion. Their answers are tabulated with the per- ~ 
“centage of who are engaged in such 


‘ 
. Government, and Public Administration 


Sociologist 
. Red Cross .. 


and those followed by 


one comes on some interesting yet obvious facts. 
One out of five of the young women majors has 
not decided on what vocation she shall enter, 1° 
one cannot place too much emphasis on social at 
service being the cause of the majority of 
women over men among sociology majors. It is 3 
pete interest to note that nearly one- 


- fourth of the men are looking toward teaching ce 


as their choice a of work. The correlation between 


rises to .75 for men which ‘indicates that 
some graduates have turned to business 
- careers when they finish their college work. 

It also indicates that there may be many 

§ more business positions open than there ; 

are jobs requiring sociological training. — 

4. In some cases students who major in so- — _ 
” ciology cannot find the kind of work — 


so they enter business occupations. A’ 
_ few may look upon such jobs as temporary 
until they can find an opening where their 
training would be applicable. 
Disappointment over small salaries earned r< 
in social service institutions, or the pros- of 
pect of slow increases may cause some stu- 
dents to turn to fields that are better paid - 
and where their rise would be more rapid. 
6. One should recall that there may be exten- — 


char changes taking place in the institutions 


hat une Choices of the two men’s groups is only .44. 
ent s may have several different interpretations: 
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undergraduates wrote questions inquir- 
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_ Which employ sociology majors. Trends are then state employment was next and teaching — 
_ hardly evident from the data in this study __ highest. Positions with Government institutions | 
_ but a later survey might reveal that the — drew relatively good salaries in the | beginning” 

undergraduates are more accurately antici but increases were slow. 
_ pating the future than we know. The oc- While it is recognized that the present starting — 
_cupations of majors may undergo con- — salaries are higher than the averages for men 
 Siderable changes before 1950. There are and women who were graduated between 
"some indications which point in that direc- and 1947 a comparison with other college gradu- 
ates may prove enlightening. Figures available 
2,553,000 graduates throughout the land 
The correlation positions desired show the following: 1 In 1940— =, 
factors involved in this disparity between Number Yearly Earnings 
and what one might consider a much higher 177,000 less than $1,000 
are: worthy of consideration: 000 = $1,000 and $2,000 
Only 2% 2% of the women sated: that th they 673,000 between $2,000 and $3,000 
702,000 between $3,000 and $5,000 
expect to marry right after graduation “380,000 $5,000 and $10,000 
whereas 10% of the graduates are married. ; on 
bb part the difference may be due to the Their iii salary was $2,620 a year. 
fact that some anticipate marriage but do starting sala salary for men sociology ‘majors 
‘not wish to indicate their hopes on a ques- was $2,168. 
tionnaire. Another fact is that such things ‘The starting salary for other graduates 
happen upon very short notice, thus Sen 
_ switching career ambitions off the track. If ° |The starting g salary for women sociology ma- 


the married are left off the list, then r. —" 
rises to .54 which is still lower than the ” The starting salary for other graduates a 


refined r. for men, and “not high enough for 330. “pe 
safe predictions. «= These fis figures show that male sociologists 
+ The differences between the percentages = ceived $548, and women $245 more per year, 


a undergraduates and employed may also be 
due, as among men, to lack of information — During their third year general graduates aver- 
about opportunities in | institutions ss ee aged $2,210 for males and $1,430 for femal es 
sociology graduates. == == hich is still lower than the initial wages of the 
3 The number of women looking toward so- "group we are studying. In order to compare 
cial work is far exceeded by those actually - sociologists who took their jobs between 1932 _ 
engaged in that work, whereas the percent- ; and 1947 we should note that 45% of the gen- 
ages for personnel work are quite the op- eral graduates received their degrees between 
Post, This may be due to the fact that 1930 and 1940, or to get another view of the 
this field is relativ ely 3 new, growing = «= groups we might recall that general gradu- 


me, and that the employment of —— as Pel- ates who were under | 30 years of age in 1940 - 


i ] officers i is very recent. | 
ve ‘sonne “had a median income of $1,690 for males and 
$1,380 for women, which still does not throw 
the first pay checks for our majors in an un- 


favorable light. While salary scales have been _ 
hard to deal with since there have been such rapid altered in recent years we do not have any 


re to The scores of letters which arrived during the 
course of this study indicate that there is con- 


ee that the initial wage scale has steadily y 4 siderable interest on the part of students and _ 


_ ing about starting salaries—a problem that is 


faculties alike in the occupational futures of our 
$1,575.00. The range of salaries for men gradu- majors. Both groups appear to be anxious that 

t $ t f colleges and universities should equip ‘youth 

. es was from $1,700.00 to $4,000.00, and for with a fund of education which will make Gem 


women from $1,200.00 to $2,700.00. In each not only students of society but valuable servants 
case it was noted that starting wages in private 


starting work, than other college graduates. a 
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CURRENT ITEMS 
i: as oy The young men re women who visit ships of the family to the community; and (3) 
| our classrooms by the thousands each day will a description of the internal organization of the 
| find it necessary to apply their knowledge. Their family showing the allocation of household — B 
- ideals are high. They wish to serve. Whatever duties, s sources and amount of income, items of — 
information we can bring to their attention may expenditure, conditions of health, family disci- | 
_ prove to be far more valuable than we can esti- pline, and general cultural status. Each student 
at the present time. enrolled in the class was expected to analyze 
Jeast three families representing three differ-— 
: FAMILY ANALYSIS AS RESEARCH ent levels of income: the poverty income of 
_ less than $1600 a year, a moderate income of © 
_ $1600 to $5000 a year, and a higher income of 
over $5000 a year. The student’s own family, 


Hy PES AND Burton DESSNER 


Teacher Training, the ‘senior author of the was one of these families. The family of an 
_ present article described in the December, 1928 acquaintance was another; and the family of a — 
_ issue of the Journal of Home Economics (20: stems, usually a family on relief, another. 
87 2-8), an experiment he was conducting in The students were prepared for family inter- 
course in the sociology of the family at the views by a detailed study | of the questionnaire 
University of Connecticut. The course was de- in its. application to their own families. These 

signed for senior- year trainees for high school family interviews were not to be accomplished 
positions in vocational education in homemaking. one extended session, but broken up into a 
= This experiment consisted chiefly in devising a _ number of short, friendly visits. The resulting _ 
= questionnaire for a socio-economic survey of 7 data and problems often were discussed in class, — 


families, and the analysis of such surveys by the and each student analyzed aaa ‘interpreted her 


“students enrolled in the course. findings in a term paper. 

_ The aims of such survey-analyses, as - = the time of the original article in 1928, 
stated, were, in substance: family analyses have continued as the heart of 
To establish adequate conceptions in the this course, but with certain alterations. Origi- 


trainees’ minds of the family as an educational nally, this course was intended as ane educational 
social institution. sociology course directed rather specifically to- 


2. To give trainees realistic, concrete experi- ward vocational education in homemaking. Dur- 7 os 


ence in the discovery of the needs of modern ing the intervening years, enrollments in this 
family life that may be met y vocational edu- - course have more than quadrupled, so that it 
cation in homemaking. includes students preparing for social work, 
_ More specifically, to give trainees con- the ministry, group work, and other objectives. — 
| crete leads to the selection of course growth was chiefly by those not interested 
| and method of instruction, as well as training in’ in the teaching of homemaking» in the high 
a — securing the cooperation of the homes, in this school. Thus, less emphasis than formerly is now 
educational enterprise. ot being placed upon the application of this course 
i: To provide a clearer conception of what © to vocational education in homemaking. By the 
onstitutes an adequate standard of living, an same token, more emphasis is given to historical, — 
adequate organization of the family, and a psychological, ethical, economic, cultural and 
~ clearer notion of the managerial functions of the other elements that broaden the family concept. 
Furthermore, these developments have made it 
5. To clarify the need for a more pre adequate “necessary to perform these family surveys dur- — 
philosophy of ‘vocational education in home- ing the progress of the course rather than, as 
making. formerly, during the summer vacation previous 

6. To develop in the trainees an open- te enrollment in the fall. And, instead of com- 
minded, scientific attitude toward the family — bining statistically the data from the question- a 
arr naires in a class laboratory, as formerly, such — 
Fs he questionnaire called for: (1) a general — data are merely discussed in class, as is 

description of the family as to age, sex, and _ may provide, and are presented, interpretatively, 
7 ‘Marital status of its members, its national a term paper, from the of the > 
origin, religious faith, occupation, education, 
4 place of residence, home ownership, and other 
items; (2) a description of the social relation- research ‘of 


title, Family Case usually a middle-income family, nearly always 
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begun to emerge. However, the while in- ten, marry partners of their own ‘faith, But 

4 teresting and helpful for certain research pur- | there i is a sex variant in “mixed” marriages, = 
a: 


poses, have their limitations. For one thing, they Protestant women, contrast with 


are limited by the scope of the questionnaire. - Protestant men, married outside their faith 

_ Furthermore, as now collected, these data can- _ while 13 Roman Catholic men, as contrasted with 
Rot be said to be truly representative of an un-— 4g Roman Catholic women, married outside their 
_ selected cross-section of society. It is probable faith. Five men without a professed faith 
that those who have the interest and the finan- married Protestant women, and one Jewess a 
cial backing to attend college are over- repre- married a Roman Catholic man. 
sented, and probably city families are over-— 4. There is a slight disposition of the chil- 
represented. Even so, these. data reveal some-— i of marriages between different faiths to ac-_ 
“ thing of this particular stratum of American cept the mother’s faith. The ratio is 2 to 3 in’ 


family life. Then, too, the reliability of the data, cases where all the children of a “mixed’ a 


_ in some cases, may be suspected because of lack | _ Marriage adhere either to the father’s or the : 
of interest on the part of the interviewers or the 
- interviewees, and a lack of adequate training e 5. In the case of broken families, the father 
_ for interviewing on the part of student-trainees. is by far the most important cause. The husband F : 
- But such dangers are partly offset by the facts and father was involved in 22 out of 24 cases 
that, for most students, enrollment in the course studied here. 
is entirely voluntary, and the students are per- ae. 6. There is a general disposition of husbands 
-sonally acquainted with at least two of the and wives to possess educational attainments 
‘families interviewed, and have the assistance of © of a similar level. However, this study showed 
a social worker or others in the case of the that wives excelled their husbands rather 
third | family. A further difficulty is encountered rf meme Se the attainment of a high school 
the fact that the questionnaire covers a education. 
wide range of subject-matter calling for an = As to home ownership, only 42.3% of the 
equally wide range of understanding on the part homes were owned free of mortgage, while 
of both interviewers and interviewees. But 44.7% were rented, and 13% owned under 
as these difficulties are alleviated to some extent by mortgage. Those with foreign origins nd ; 
a“ class discussions and the advice of the instructor. up very favorably as to home ownership. — : 
Based upon 218 family analyses by a 8. While the data on employment were very 
recent class in this course, the junior author jmadequate, it was found that the husbands of 
5 analyzed statistically Part I of the question- the families surveyed follow 41 different occu- fe 
. a naire. Lack of space prohibits the full publica- pations, and only 16 out of 41 sons follow the 


on of the details of this analysis, but major same occupation as the fe father. 
- gogical interest as they may have for teachers © COMMUNICATION AND OPINION 


of college courses on the family. Thus, in terms Ce A PROBLEM IN HISTORICAL ‘ae 


a2 


| 

of the present limited study, it may be "PERSPECTIVE 4 
1. Relatively few persons not closely and re- itor: 
-sponsibly related to the family are found in Professor Hornell Hart’s response in August, 

- contemporary American households. But when 1948 to “Some Comments on Social Trends” F 


an such persons, or in-laws, do join some house- that in points of theory and fact 
hold, married daughters are more disposed | than the positions he took in his article are beyond ; 
married sons to live with their parents, and criticism. Furthermore, it became evident that I 


mothers more than fathers to take up residence had not fully succeeded in formulating the basic 


> 


with their married children. problem which concerned me.* 
2, The vast majority are inclined to marry ‘ The problem: Can sociologists or other stu- a a , 

_ within their own nationality group. But when Professor 
there is intermarriage among different national _ 


h <a still in process. The courtesy is appreciated and 
: origins, the American women, more than the ' possibly without the war, it would be correct. I hope — oh 
_ American men, are inclined to marry — this communication clarifies the point that though — 


4 foreign origin. The ratio is 4 to 1. set ont <4 I used Professor Hart’s article as a point of departure — 


3. As to intermarriage religious did so primarily because it 
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CURRENT ITEMS) 
“dents of social phenomena approach their ma- last 150 years are used as ‘the base for r such 
terials in proper perspective if implicit in their decisions. Historical trends are then being 
— tools of analysis and their orientations exists evaluated in the sharp focus of the present, 
an assumption that historical development and rather than the present being evaluated in 
4 temporal variation can be structured to bes the same _ terms of historical dynamics. Analytically, this — . 
frame of reference? seems to introduce potentially erroneous per- 
There i is no intent to imply that anyone would ceptions. For instance, historical evidence con- 
~ accept such a principle as a consciously formu- _ firms cost accounting in indicating that the bulk — 
lated theoretical postulate, but various hy- of transportation and communication tends to 
potheses and concepts in sociological literature — in the slowest media economically feas- 
seem to involve this implication. Professor _ ible for the economy. Therefore, though high 
Hat s comments upon my references to maxi- speeds have important societal functions, it does 
mum commercial speeds might serve as an il- not seem correct in historical perspective to give _ 
7 ~ justration. He notes that prior to the introduc- undue stress to the extremes. In fact, the prob- 
of the horse, commercially feasible speeds abilities seem higher that basic societal adjust- 
_ probably did not exceed five or six miles per ments must be made at the level of the com- 
hour. With the introduction of the horse, they monplace before the implications of the spec- 
¢ "may have increased to twenty miles an hour. In tacular can be properly controlled. == 7% 
q the last 100 to 150 years commercially feasible _It is in this general perspective that my com ™~ 
_ speeds have increased rapidly. The problem, ments on other data are to be understood. The 
@ a not entirely one of facts but of destructive potentialities of the atom bomb are © 
: analysis and interpretation. Should the millenni- - obviously not open to question. Apparently, also, — 
ums prior to the introduction of the horse be the atom bomb is somewhat more satisfactory 
considered an activity plateau or a sgadually in the technology of warfare than either chemi- 7 
accelerating curve? Should the centuries during cal or bacterial techniques. Nevertheless, in 
_ which the horse was introduced be viewed as a terms of developing the societal insight ‘and 
period of ‘relatively rapid acceleration which — _ techniques necessary to cope with its hand 
_ then leveled off into a plateau, or should it be- tive power, it is far more important in terms of | 


viewed as a development which Professor Hart its peaceful potentials. The reference to marriage = 
_ implies to be a curve accelerating continuously — has much the same implication with some ~ 
- gently as a logical extension of the variations. On the one hand, the rate of a 
previous rates of development? __ solution of the contractual relationship 
If one disregards completely all except the as marriage may be open to misinterpretation __ 
availability of the horse it would seem that “a since the psycho-sexual behavior represented 


evidence implies a comparatively rapid accelera- by the contractual relationship does not con- — 
‘tion g gradually changing to deceleration as the form consistently to any standard pattern tradi- — 

- maximum speed limits placed by the nature of tionally implied by the term. On the other hand, 
the animals available was determined. It seems there is evidence to indicate that the effort to 
possible that the same situation is present in this constitute a stable set of marital principles is — 
historical period, though the maximum limits - increasing rather than declining. On the basis of 
have not yet been defined. It may be the speed - data, Professor Hart predicts that such 
sound. If so, breaking through into the trends will not apparently ‘manifest 

supersonic may be no more significant for so- for fifty years. No evidence I have contradicts 

_ cietal organization and functioning than disputed the prediction, though the efforts to find a basis 
instances of horses momentarily — attaining a for permanency seems more relevant as a matter — 
speed of - fifty miles per hour. At the present of social concern than the divorce rate. It seems" 
time, it is apparently not clear whether a higher more relevant because the problems involved in ~ 
limit should be placed for piloted craft, but it establishing a basis of permanence must some- 
_ does seem fairly evident that as speed goes how be resolved if tlie consequences of increases 
up = increase at far | more than a pro- in the divorce rate are to be met effectively, 

Similarly, in connection with age expectancy, I 
tried to suggest that only did there seem 


- 


‘imputed to historical This 
- is if the precise values of the Life expectancies of forty i in areas of ine 
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a plications than a slight accentuation of an 


 Jogicai aspects of the concept “Negro” and 


level of argument, since he failed to test +e be possible to predict the color of offspring for 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
had ‘expectancies of "assumptions in it. An important. function of 


thirty would seem internationally more impor- . scientist is to explore that =e is assumed 
We ought to notice that Dr. Linton’ s article 
The fo superiority in the United en was published in a “popular” periodical. This | : 


The foregoing considerations do not, o perhaps accounts for the lack of methodc- 


tant because of its manpower and skill im- q by the naive uncritical laity. 


- course, imply that attempts to evaluate immedi- logical precision. One is inclined to think that 
ate extreme potentials of societal behavior are - the publisher’s interest lay not so much in the _ 
justified. Extremes have their importance, but validity and reliability of the article as in the — 
as Professor Hart shows with statistics, de- x fact of its being controversial and the author’s | 
‘clines also must be considered. Thus, no tech- deserved eminence among social scientists. But 
nical question concerning the limitations pow ae the reputation of social science is already suspect — 


_ problems of extrapolation are involved in this enough without emotionally-loaded questions b 

7 discussion. Furthermore, there seems to be no ing raised and inadequately answered. ‘ 
specific basis for disagreement except possibly — Bs: Kephart in his critique of Dr. Linton’s tide 
the justification for a waet seems to be made it a matter of scientific controversy a nd 

the initial stage of an presented some legitimate criticsms of Dr. Lin- _ 

_ trend curve from which ‘all ponte of variation e arguments. However, his work is as liable 

have been eliminated. Depending upon ‘the data to criticism as the work which provoked the 
selected for reference a case can be made for aman He presented his observations in i. 

anything from a slowly accelerating curve, authoritative and scholarly manner, which may — 

_ through a straight line, to a series of plateaus lead the uncritical to conclude that he proved __ 
or even cycles of varying types. However, since be the Negro would not get lighter than a ' 
our immediate historical period is in such sheep brown shade (p. 442 ff). Yet his conclusion is 

_ focus in our awareness, would not our analysis really that Dr. Linton’s hypothesis is untenable at 
ef immediate trends and their significance im- (P. 443). He does not explain what process will s it 
prove if it were clearly _Tecognized that the operate to prevent the brown from progressing 

frames of reference involved in historical Ber 1 tan, etc. He implies that it is due to the il i 

_ spectives do not structure to the same frames that there is only a limited number of non- 7 
of reference as involved in the analysis of the Negro genes among mixed Negroes and that z 
going historical situation? those being added by race-crossing 


Artuur G. Linpsay thon) are not numerically significant. The truth 
University of Denver is that we do not know the amount of misce-— 
genation or passing. There are no complete | or 


A NOTE ON “IS THE THE “AMERICAN NEGRO the racial identity of illegitimate crossings, = 
BECOMING LIGHTER?” BY WILLIAM © 
M. KEPHART The use of statistics to s to make a genetic analysis 
(To the the Editor: lighter utterly fails to answer the question. At 
‘In the Sestew: (August 1948), there appeared first the statistics are impressive because sta- 
an article by William Kephart, which was an tistical methods have a magical aura. Closer — a 


analysis of Ralph Linton’s “The Vanishing examination reveals ‘that -Kephart ‘merely calcu-- 


_ American Negro” (American Mercury, February 


1947). The controversy created by the two dif- “f tions, hove could be varying “percentages: of 

_ ferent viewpoints ought to teach social SCIEN- genetic types of mixed Negro offspring when we 
_TISTS a lesson. Dr. Linton was possibly unwise survey the gamut of possible Negro, mixed- - 
in asserting a hypothesis which he had not Negro, and white crossings. Assuming that Kep- — 

methodically tested. The biological and socio- hart’s calculations are valid and reliable, they 
are like formulas in a statistical dictionary. — 

their relationship were not carefully clarified. They must be applied to a real population whose 


The evidence in support of the hypothesis (that exact genetic composition is ‘known before he — 


ws Negroes were getting lighter and that the Negro can answer the question, = —™ 
_ probiem would thus resolve itself) was on the By answering the following questions, it might 


reliability, and there were numerous implic a selected sample in which there was no loss of 
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"white genes through passing and n addition 


nin, melanoid, etc.) causing a given skin 
color which are hereditary? =| Pan 
How many genetic factors are involved in 
the transmission of the pete color 


factors to. offspring? 


What a are ‘the physiological factors” ( 


4 


. How frequently does genetic segregation 


"result in persons of white or Negro ap- 
‘pearance, and what is the genetic characte 
of their offspring? 


To answer the question whether or 


The four different aspects are 


‘Ethnological types “of Negroes based on 
traits resulting genetic 

3. Negro as a social type based on social © 
status and stereotype traits. 
ae 4. Negro as a social type based on legal sil : 
the legal definitions of 

and “each is undergoing change. Their aed a 
rates of change are not identical, and for this — 
reason the topic is one for a collaborative re-— 
search team which would include geneticists, — 


population experts, and social psychologists. _ 


Negroes are becoming lighter, one would also — This question ought best to be answered by - 


+ .W hat i is the genetic composition of a. repre- a 
sentative sample of the Negro population? 


need to know: 


Ly 
cur saying that we cannot prove or disprove 


whether Negroes are becoming lighter. There — 


are still too many gaps in our knowledge, hence _ 


4 8 2. What is the representative pattern of cross- 
a ings for the various genetic categories 7 
Negro, mixed-Negro, and white? 
4 How frequently does genetic segregation 

result in persons of white or Negro ap- 


What is the set re reproduction rate for 


- eral genetic categories of Negro, mixed- 


Negro, and white persons? 


‘ 5. What is the proportion or rate for Negro- | 


white "crossings, and the trend? 


6 What is the rate of Negro passing, and 
trend? 


q fa would still be the problem of the cul- 


= determinants of race. . How is a Negro to be 
in social situations, since the “cues 

7 § used to identify a Negro are more than just 
color and the other physiognomic traits? A 
considerable number of persons are socially de- 
it fined as white who have very curly and near- 


4 


of speech, dress, etiquette, and other such traits 


which go into the Negro stereotype? How much | 


- confusion does the use of cosmetics (e.g., tan- 
problem of whites and N 


- There are at least four aspects of the con- 


#H oward Universit 


pearance, end what is their genetic char- 


_ the presence of large numbers of such white _ 
persons have on the definition of Negro? What — } 


our answers lack reliability, 
Jouy f. Rave, 


- Social Science in Europe. Current developments ‘ 

7 in the field of the social sciences in Europe — 
summarized by Pendleton Herring in the September, 
1948 issue of Social Science Research Council Items. 

_ Great stress is being placed on the application of 
_ social science to immediate problems in the world 
_ of affairs. To promote such useful empirical studies, 
institutes for applied research have been created in 

Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries, Nether- = 
lands, and France. Stimulated by the demands from = 
the government and from industry, as well as from 

_ their own student bodies, leading European univ er- 

ral sities are recognizing the need for more professors ~ 

F: and more training programs in the social sciences. 

Some institutions are looking to the United States _ 
in their efforts to recruit qualified social scientists _ 

their teaching and research projects. Much of 

_ the financial support of social science research comes _ 


kinky hair, swarthy skin, etc., traits which from government funds. A readership in Sociology _ 
_ characterize mixed Negroes. W Re. effect does has recently been established at Oxford University — 


and a chair of Sociology at the University of Oslo. 


United Nations, Department of Public Infor-— 
_ mation. A 35 mm. single frame Film Strip on 
“Atomic Energy—Problems of International Con- 
trol” is now available for release. Written to serve — 


ning by whites and bleaching by Negroes) add to as a basis for group discussion, it -includes: Part mer 


The formation of the U.N. Atomic Energy Com- 


e- 
fe mission, how it was established and what its tasks 


- are. Part II. The Proposals—the main plans for 


ae of the Negro which ought to be ‘clari- international control of atomic energy as presented — 


fied to handle adequately the problem of the — 


by the various governments. Part III. Review—the © 
main areas of disagreement. Each film strip will 
Z be distributed together with two copies of the script 


at _and a Discussion Leader’s Guide. The Film = 


will be sent free of charge to 


| 
| 
q 

= 

| 
tg 

genes a particular Negro carries. 


a 


“fs tional Mental Health Act, approved by Congress - York City, announces the opening of an Edu- _ 
in 1946, makes available research grants and research cational and Research ‘Center i in Marriage and 
: - fellowships to scholars working on projects in the Family Relations. It will offer a program of courses — 


field of mental health | and of group studies through action methods such 


“a Research grants to individuals or institutions are — 


_ made to support reséarch which will increase basic 
_ knowledge of the causation, diagnosis or treatment — 


chodrama, sociodrama and sociometr 
pach 


The Joint Commitice of the 
Association and the Rural Sociological Society 


of mental disease. The relationshi . of social and 
pA. phenomena to mental ” health would be : announces a Workshop conference to be held at the 
included among the problems for which grants might >| Congress Hotel in Chicago on December 27, 1048, 
be made. Grants are awarded to mature scholars _ immediately prior to the meetings of the Rural 
upon the recommendation of the National Advisory - Sociological Society and of the American Sociological — 7 
Mental Health Council. The Study Section of the © Society. An advance registration is desired. Those 


4 
Gontall nate couh. annually to consi der applications interested are requested to send a registration fee of 
one dollar to Edgar A. Schuler, 120 Morrill Hall, 


courage promising students interested in becoming Central } New ‘York Sociological Society. 
‘proficient in research in the field of mental health. _ meeting of sociologists held on May | 8, 1948 at ) 
_ Three types of research fellowships are available: Syracuse University, the Central New York Socio-— 
predoctorate fellowships, paying from $1,200 to z logical Society, which had been inactive during the 
a year, according to dependency status war, was reconstituted. 
whether or not the master’s degree has been taken; During the afternoon session 1 developments within 
postdoctorate fellowships carrying a stipend of the several departments of Sociology in Central New 
$3,000 to $3,600 a year; and special research fellow- York were reviewed. Professor John W. McConnell — 
_ ships which are granted to applicants of outstanding _ presented a paper concerning the new School of 
_ ability and for which the stipend is individually de- <3 Industrial Relations at Cornell, while Professor 


—— Fellowships are awarded four times a year. % Emile Benoit-Smullyan of the Associated Colleges = 


Further information and application forms for discussed the significance of the Emergency College 
“both research grants and research fellowships may 


be obtained from the Division of Research Grants — 
and _ Fellowships, National of Health 
Bethesda 14, Maryland. 


q 


r 


Program. Papers were also presented by Professor — a 
Theodore W. Sprague of Colgate University and | 
» Professor Roland L. Warren of Alfred University. 
Professor Sprague’s paper was entitled, “The Rivalry 4 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. A clearinghouse for discussed -“Interdisciplinary Uses of the Social Role 
research in child life has recently been established — Coma: ” At the dinner meting an address, “ “Border 
in the Children’s Bureau as an aid to research work- tines of Sociology and Economics,” was given by 
ers in keeping abreast with studies in progress. The Theo Suranyi-Unger, Professor of Economics at 
_ fields for reports of such studies, including collections The following officers were elected for the 
; of unpublished data. A bulletin will be released in, academic year 1948-49: President, Nelson N. Foote 
1949 to inform research workers about on-going — a Cornell University ; om. Carter A. Woods = 
research in child life. The clearinghouse will provide a of Wells College. 
information to research workers on request. Inquiries _ Ss The Cornell Sociology Club fected the CN 


may be directed to Dr. Clara E. Councell, Director, to hold its fall meeting at Cornell University. - 
Clearinghouse, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security = 


Agency, Washington 25, D.C. District of Columbia Sociological Society. The 
new officers for 1948-49 are as follows: 
‘The Carnegie Corporation has “announced the Dr. Raymond V. Bowers, Executive Director, Com- 
-—taloing grants: $130,000 to the Social Science Re- mittee on Human Resources, Research and Develop- 
search Council, in support of a program of fellow-— : ment Board; vice-president, Dr. Arthur Raper, Di- 


ships and travel grants for research in world areas. — vision of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, — a 


Department of Agriculture; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Charles E. Hutchinson, Department of Sociology, 
_ University of Maryland; representative to the ex- 


_ These funds will enable the Council to continue its ‘ 


national fellowship program set up last year to assist 
students, teachers and research workers to carry on 
ecutive committee of the American Sociological So- 


to the University of Minnesots to assist ciety, Dr. Bowers. 


= * etc., upon application to the Department in the program of interdisciplinary research being 
sof Public Information. = === undertaken by the Laboratory for Research in Social __ 
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Wolf Ladejinsky, a long-time member of General _ - being offered by three divisions of the university: 
MacArthur’s occupation staff and the expert most the Department of Rural Sociology in the College — 
responsible for the Japanese land reform program. of Agriculture, the Department of Sociology and 

An occupation movie entitled “The Farmer of Anthropology in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Japan,” which Dr. Arthur Raper was partly re- a and the School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 
sponsible for producing, was also shown. ae Dr. Leonard S. Cottrell is the newly appointed 

_ The November meeting was devoted to discussion dean of the College of Arts and Sciences but will 7 
of the functions of the Chapter. This bit of soul- continue as chairman of the Department of Sociology — 

_ searching was led by Dr. Franklin Frazier, speaking _and Anthropology. Dr. Edward A. Suchman will = 
the American Sociological Society, Dr. Peter as executive officer. Members of the 
im speaking for the Chapter’s academic mem- are Drs. Alexander Leighton, Morris Opler and : 

- bers, and Dr. Henry Shryock, speaking for the Robin Williams, professors; Drs. Milton Barron, =, 
_ Chapter’s members in government service. The in- Allan Holmberg and Edward Suchman, assistant 
creasing importance of government as an employer — professors; John Adair, Milton Barnett, Leila Cal- = 

of social scientists, as a source of research funds houn, Nelson Foote and Clifton White, instructors. — 
and as a source of training funds, together with At the School of Industrial and Labor Relations — 
the great difficulty of keeping the profession in ‘ae Drs. John W. McConnell and William F. Whyte. 

contact with what is going on in government was Professors Louis Guttman and R. Lauriston Sharp 

one stimulus to the program. Another was the lack» are on leave of absence. They are engaged in research — 
of utilization of local professional resources for in Palestine and Siam, respectively. 
each: professional development. Cornell has received two grants recently. The 

Ohio Valley Sociological Society. The new _— study of the intergroup relations of a nearby com-— 
dam of the society are as follows: president, r« munity. Dr. John Dean has been appointed as Field 

W. F. Cottrell of Miami University; vice-president, Director. The Carnegie Corporation grant is being 

A. R. Lindesmith of Indiana University; secretary- - used over a period of five years to study the impact — 


+ 
> 


_ treasurer, H. O. DeGraff of University of Akron; y of western technology on polaiive peoples. eth 


editor of the Ohio Valley Sociologist, Brewton Berry 
ef Ohio State University. The Society accepted the Duke University. The Edward L. 
invitation of Wayne University to hold its 1949 Atomic Energy Award, offered by the Society for — 


meeting in Detroit. ‘the Psychological Study of Social Issues for the 


_ Bradley University. A School of International tions | of atomic energy, was won by Dr. Hornell a 

Studies was opened this fall under the directorship Hart, - professor of sociology at Duke University. 

of Dr. Alexander Baird. The new school is designed It was presented to him at the annual convention 

to coordinate undergraduate courses in the inter- of the American Psychological Association held in 

national field and offer preparation for positions in Boston on September 10; Professor Talcott Parsons — 

foreign trade and government foreign service. In _ of Harvard University made the presentation. Dr. d 

order to specialize in international studies, each  Hart’s prize-winning essay was entitled “Socal 

student must complete at least 24 junior and senior Science and the Atomic Crisis.” he iain 7 : 

hours in courses offered by the School of Inter- « 

national Studies directly or in co-operation with — _ Harvard University. The Graduate Forum, an 

other departments such as the School of Business experiment in interdepartmental communication con- 

Administration and Economics or the eel * ceived and organized by graduate students, devoted | 

of sociology, political science, and history. _ , meetings last spring to a consideration of the 
social sciences. It also offered awards in cash 
College of the Pacific. Professor Lovis Wirth, books for the best statements by graduate or under- - 

University of Chicago, was ‘the speaker at the graduate students on the subject : “What the Social 

opening session of an Intercultural Relations In- Most Need.” 

stitute held at the College of the he Pacific, July 1 16- 17 

_ Kurt Wolff, Ohio State University, was a visit- = professor of sociology and chairman of the depart- 

ing member of the faculty of the first summer ment of sociology at Darthmouth College, was 


inaugurated as president of Hood College on October 
- David K. Bruner is i his first year as 21 . Representatives of 200 institutions of higher | 


_ Associate Professor of Sociology, having come to < learning, educational organizations, and learned so- — 
the west coast from the staff of the Indianapolis — - cieties attended the ceremony, at which Dr. Isaiah 
Council of Social Agencies. He carries primary re- Bowman, president of Johns Hopkins University, _ 
sponsibility for the pre- professional social work = delivered the inaugural address. Dr. Truxal received _ 
training his Ph.D. degree at Columbia University. D 
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“College hes on him an honorary M.A. chairman of t the department. Professor Winch 
; degree and Franklin and Marshall College, his alma formerly was on the | faculty of Vanderbilt University. _ 
mater, the LL.D. degree. ale He will offer courses at both the undergraduate 
4 and graduate levels in statistics, scientific method, 
Michigan State College. Kenneth Tiedke of — _ and in the sociology of the child. He is currently 
Columbia University has taken over Solon Kimball’s engaged in preparing a book on the ——— of 
4 anthropological work in the Experiment Station — _ courtship and marriage. se 
Kimball has resigned to become head of the Depart- Pennsylvania State ~—— A ‘cooperative ar- 
ment of Sociology at the University of Alabama. » has been worked out between the De- 
Alex Sim, last year’s Hinman fellow in the partment of Sociology of the School of Liberal 
; - department has returned to Canada where he is _ Arts and the Division of Rural Sociology in the — 
carrying on a study of a French Canadian com-— - School of Agriculture whereby some faculty mem-— 
J munity. Eduardo Arze, State Department fellow bers have joint appointments and a unified program 
in rural sociological extension methods, returned is available for graduate study. 
- Bolivia after having completed his work for the Dr. Seth Russell, Assistant Dean of Liberal Arts 
master’s degree. Graduate research assistantships and Acting Head of the Department of Sociology, _ 
_ for use in the area program research evaluation represented the college as educational observer on © 
_ work of the department were awarded to Reed the Navy training cruise to the Mediterranean this — 
Powell, now in Costa Rica, Alex Sim and Wade © 7 summer. During July and August he ‘conducted — 
Andrews. Teaching and extension assistantships were classes for the C. I. O. Steel ‘Workers Institute 
awarded to the following : Faye Blakely, Walter held at the Pennsylvania State College. a 
Betsy Castleberry, Linwood Hogdon, Fu-Ju rr. Walter Coutu, Professor of Sociology, was 
Liu, Joseph H. Locke, Sheldon Lowry, Clara H. ~ elected president of the local chapter of Pi Gamma 
Thomas Poffenberger, Mu for 1048-49. Alfred A. Knopf will publish his 


a Christopher Sower worked with Dr. Ray Mangus Emergent Personality this spring. It incorporates the - 
4 


on a co-operative project in the Division of Mental point of view of G. H. Mead and represents the 
Hygiene, Ohio Department of Public Welfare, dur- field approach to social psychology. He is now 
ing the month of August. eye ao aig ae _ working on a second volume which will be called — 
-C. P. Loomis, head of the Department, was The Structural Dynamics of Personality, 
elected president of the Society for Applied An- Dr. L. L. Bernard, Professorial Lecturer in 
_thropology and the Rural Sociological Society. __ a Sociology, has just completed a monograph on the 
a) A list of publications of the Social Research — - fundamental forms of social structure at the request 
_ Service and the Agricultural Experiment Station is of Dr. Lucie Mendieta y Nunez, of the University of _ 
now available. Among items included are mono- et Mexico, for a series he is editing for the Institute _ 
graphs and reports on Health by E. A. Schuler and of Social Investigation of that University. are ; 
-C. R. Hoffer, Educational Sociology by Wilbur Dr. Samuel W. Blizzard, Jr., Assistant Professor 
 Brookover and Fred Thaden, Marriage and the of Sociology and Rural Sociology, has just com-— 
Family by Judson Landis, Farm Labor Conditions _ pleted the field work for a study of the adjustment 
and Membership Relations of Co-operatives es by of rural families in an urban community (Pitts- 
Sower, _ Extension Methods and Research by Paul 


Jessie Bernard, Associate Professor, and 

- Miller, Population, Sociometry and Acculturation Robert Clark, Assistant Professor of Sociology, are 

Allan Beegle and C. P. engaged in developing an instrument for the predic- 
tion of parole outcome of women released from 

Mississippi State | College. V Work i in rural sociol- Pennsylvania Village for Feeble-Minded Women 

‘ogy, comprising teaching, research and extension, at Laurelton, Pennsylvania. oo 8 
has recently been initiated. Dr. Harold F. Kaufman, — Dr. O. D. Duncan, Jr. (University of Chicago) _ 

- formerly of the University of Kentucky, has — has been added to the staff as Assistant Professor 

: appointed to the Thomas L. Bailey Professorship and of Sociology and Rural Sociology to serve jointly in 
Mr. Harald A. Pedersen, now completing his - the Department of Rural Sociology and the Depart- 

’ doctorate at the University of Wisconsin, has be- ment of Sociology of the School of Liberal Arts. 

come an assistant professor. The Bailey Professor- “He will specialize in population. = 
ship was set up to commemorate the work of a 3 Mr. Clarence W. Anderson, formerly of. Wayne ; 
late governor who was active in the rural life — ‘University, is now an instructor in sociology. ie 


movement in the State. _ ee Nae Mr. Edward Abramson is back in residence 

Northwestern appointment of of Pennsylvania. This year he has been appointed 

: Robert F. Winch as associate professor of sociology _ research associate in the Film Research Laboratory _ 
at Northwestern University has been announced — and will serve half time in the department of 
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William Jamison, who is working on 
- study of the factors associated with the personality — 
adjustment of rural young people, has been ap- 
pointed to a teaching assistantship for the current 
Non-teaching graduate appointments have 
7 made to Mr. W. A. Culver, who has just returned — 
from over four 
government of Germany, Mr. Julian Hoptman of 
the City College of New and Mr. Artis 


of 


Professor ME. John, head of the division, will © 
_ publish this year a bulletin entitled Pennsylvania’s 
Characteristics and Trends. He is also en- 
gaged in a long-time study of selective migration 
_ which will follow a representative group of young | 
_ people from high school until they become located — 
as adults. He is working on a joint regional study 
_ with the Department of Home Economics on hous- | 
ing attitudes and conditions in Pennsylvania. He | 
is directing three other projects: 


of Rural Sociology 


one by Emory 
_ Brown dealing with factors associated with success — 
- or failure of local Granges; and a pilot study by 
Delbert Samson on retirement problems of farmers. 
Professor William V. Dennis, after 23 years of 
_ service, retired in September to become rural church > 
adviser for Episcopal dioceses, with headquarters, — 


A 


tory rural sociology course. Professor William G. 
Mather will assume the leadership of the annual 
_ Town and Country pastors’ conference held on the ~ 

Dr. Mather's bulletin (#504) on The Use of 


Conte! is now off the press. He is also eae 
ing student studies in rural annie health and the 


CURRENT ITEMS 
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years of service in the military Liverpool. He spent the summer of 1947 and the 


and Sol Tax, associate professor of anthropology, 
for the present, in Syracuse, New York. Assistant _ have been named associate deans under Dr. Tyler. 
Professor S. W. Blizzard, Jr., and Associate Pro-— Sea The Social Sciences Division and the Graduate 
fessor W. M. Smith, Jr., will take over his introduc- Library School, University of Chicago, aided by a 


open. Those should apply to the cchair- 
man, Harold T. Christensen. 
Roosevelt College. St. ‘Clair Drake gave a series 
of six public lectures starting October 1 on the 
‘theme, Racial Patterns and City Life. They were 


based in part on his recent studies of Cardiff and 


spring of 1948 in England as a Rosenwald Fellow. 
Howard Becker, visited Roosevelt. College on 
November 12 and 19, December 3 and 10 to give 


evening lectures on Occupied Germany, particularly — en 


the current educational problems, and to lead an — 
afternoon. seminar on The Role of Values in the — 


Social Sciences, 


_ Donald F. Roy of University of Chicago 
is teaching a course on Introduction to Industrial — 


: Sociology, and S. C. Gilfillan is teaching Invention — 


and Social Change. Both courses are being taught 
for the first time at Roosevelt College. Franz Adler, 
"University of Arkansas, taught two courses during 
the summer term. Natalie Rogoff is. teaching part- 
time. 
University of Chicago. Ralph W. Tyler, chair-— 


man of the department of education and chief 


examiner at the University of Chicago since 1038, 

has been appointed Dean of the Division of Social , 
Philip M. . Hauser, professor of sociology, 


grant from the Carnegie Corporation, are jointly — 
undertaking a study of the desirability and feasi- — 
bility of setting up a unified reporting system for 
the social sciences. Opinions of social scientists, 
_ teachers, students, librarians, public officials, interest- 


of a 


bibliographic essays; a containing 


and other means of publication, 


Smith, political scientist, aided the following 


Zz Ray Wakley, ( Chairman of the Division of = advisory committee: Bernard Berelson, Dean, Grad- 
Sociology, Iowa State College, was med - uate Library School; Fred Eggan, Associate Pro- 
fessor during the summer session, fessor of Anthropology; Herbert Goldhamer, As- 
sociate Professor of Sociology; Louis Gottschalk, 
Purdue University. A. Kimball Romney has been : Professor of Modern History; Nathan Leites, Politi- 
appointed temporary instructor in sociology, taking cal Scientist; Ralph Tyler, Dean, Social Sciences 
the place of Walter Hirsch, who has been granted Division; and W. Allen Wallis, Professor of Statistics _ 
a year’s leave of absence for graduate study. Mr. > Business Economics. 
at Brigham Young University last June. He was a - fatale of Colorado. Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, <a 
in summer school at the University of Southern Visiting Lecturer in Sociology, will offer courses in 
California this past summer. Social Theory and Problems during 1048-40. 
s sociology curriculum has been revised and _—ODr. Gordon H. Barker has resumed his his teaching 
expanded to meet the needs of a growing depart- 7 after a quarter’s leave of absence. ee ae ie 
ment. The Master’s Degree is now being offered, | The Sociology Department is allied with Eco- 
and there are a number of Graduate sean nomics, Political Science, » and Anthropology in the 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVI IEW 


Department of Social etnies: ‘Dr. ‘Earl Crockett Gordon W. Blackwell was visiting professor at 
of the Economics division has been elected Chair- + Columbia University this summer teaching courses 


‘The Sociology staff includes Dr. Gordon H. Organization. 
‘Barker, ‘Dr. Joseph H. Greenberg, Mr. Howard Harold D. Meyer was visiting professor at 
Higman, and Dr. Edward Rose, assistant professors; . University of Colorado during the summer teaching — 
_ Mr. Glenn McCann and Mr. Judson Pearson, in- courses in recreation. As consultant to the Cali- 
structors. fornia State Recreation Commission, Dr. Meyer 
Mr. Ralph Dakin and Mr. Frank Scholfield, visited several California cities and met with recrea- 
tes for the Ph.D. degree, have accepted Assist- _ tion leaders during the first two weeks of September. 
Professorships at Kansas State College As President of the American Recreation Society, 
State College respectively. presided at the annual meeting of the Society, 
held this year in conjunction with the National 


of Illinois. The Department of So- _ Recreation Congress in Omaha, Nebraska, 


_ciology at the University of Illinois has become the ber 24-30. ; 
_ Department of Sociology and Anthropology. Profes- Nicholas J. Demerath, who was recently pro- 
_ sor William Albig remains as Chairman of the ex- mated to the rank of Professor, departed for _ 
- panded Department. Doctor J. C. McGregor, for Birmingham, England, September 8 to serve as 
_ Some years Acting Director of the Illinois State 4 consultant with the Midlands Group—a body of S : 
‘Museum, has been appointed Associate Professor of bysinessmen, scientists, labor leaders and govern- 
Anthropology. He is offering courses on Archeology. ment officials engaged in planning the reconstruction 
Doctor Oscar Lewis, formerly Associate Peetener of oft bombed, highly urbanized and industrialized 
of Anthropology at Washington University, has central England. Dr. Demerath will also serve as 


_ been appointed Associate Professor of Anthropology — ‘Visiting Lecturer on the faculty of Commerce and . 


and is offering courses on Ethnology and Social Social Science, University of Birmingham, resuming 
Anthropology. Professor Lewis is completing his 


his work at the University of North Carolina the 
two-volume study of Tepoztlan. Professor Melville 
Herskovits of Northwestern University is visiting y 


7 the Department as a half-time Visiting Graduate nee John P. Gillin returned to’ Latin America and 


Professor and is offering two graduate seminars, one — summer for his ninth anthropological journey and 
on General Anthropology and one on African Eth- the third to Guatemala, in order to continue his 
h on the Mayan Indians and the modern 
nol Professor B. F. Timmons is on sabbatical "S*@r¢ 
om mestizos or “ladinos.” Dr. Gilin investigated the 
personalities ‘of witch doctors and magic healers, 


leave for the year in Southern California. Doctor 

Robert Dubin, f ly Assistant Professor at the 
Mrs. Gillin, who assisted him, devoted her 
ttention to the patterns of child bearing and rear- — 


4. . University of Chicago, has been appointed Asso- 
ciate Professor of Sociology and Associate Professor 
the Institute of Industrial Relations. ing among the native peoples. 
m2. Dubin is offering a course on Population Guy B. Johnson continued his study, begun 
and Human Ecology as well as courses on Human ten years ago, of the Indians of North Carolina. — 
Pr. "Relations in Industry which he shares with Doctor 2 Assisting him are his wife, Guion Griffis and son, 
i Relat Wray. Mr. T. C. Esselstyn, formerly of New — _ Benton. The Johnsons completed most of the field — 
York University, has been appointed Instructor in work on their study during the summer and will 
Sociology and is assisting Professor Taft with - a ~~ the results in book form in the near future. - 
courses on Criminology and Juvenile Delinquency. _ _ John E. Ivey, Jr., has been directing a Radio 7 
_ Mr. C. L. Folse has been appointed Lecturer in Research Project sponsored by the Special Devices Ee 
‘Rural Sociology assisting Professor D. E. Lindstrom. oe Center, Office of Naval Research and being con-— 
Mr. D. B. Mitchell has been appointed Research | ducted jointly by the Institute for Research in 
Science and the Communication Center of 
Re University of Pennsylvania. James H. S. Bos- of th= study are to secure evidence concerning the — 
ard resumed his course work this fall after spending — _ differential effectiveness of different forms of radio. 

a year at Yale University as Visiting Professor of presentation for instructional purposes and to in- q 
Sociology and Fellow of Pierson College. The de- vestigate the influence of socio-economic backgrounds 
_ gree of Doctor of Humane Letters was conferred of individuals in the learning process. Dr. Ivey has Ey 

upon him by Muhlenberg College at the Alumni _ resigned, effective September 1, 1948, to serve as 
_ Day exercises, held in commemoration of the a Soe of a study-action program of the Southern 


dreth anniversary of the college, October Regional Council on Education, 
Lee M. Brooks, after a year as visiting 


— 


ge 


map 


_ 


= ‘University of North Carolina. Rupert B. Vence at the University of Hawaii, has returned to resume 
was guest professor at the University of Chicago his work at the University of North Carolina. , 
teaching courses in —— and Social oe nad Daniel O. Price, Research Associate in the In- — 
during the summer. “Ala : stitute for Research in Social Science and social 
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statistician has to the of 


- Associate Professor in the Department of Sociology % _ Uniform of Colour. 


and Anthropology effective September 1. 


Joffre Coe joins the staff this fall as instructor 2a University of Wi isconsin. Professor Einar Hau- 


in Anthropology. Mr. Coe is doing his graduate B. gen, chairman of the Department of Scandinavian 


work at the University of Michigan. New courses 


_ Languages, has announced that a generous grant of | 


_ which he will offer include Indians of North America, * $70,000 over a five-year period from the Carnegie 
_ Archaeology of North America and Research Meth- — od Corporation will make it possible to expand the 


Arnold Nash, Head of the Department of Re- 

- ligion, offers a new graduate seminar this fall in 

Sociology Religion. Dr. Nash studied under 

_ Mannheim and Ginsberg at the London School of 
Mumford has been appointed visiting 

| lecturer for the coming year under the auspices 
of the Department of City and Regional Planning, — 


offerings of the University of Wisconsin in the a 


field of Scandinavian studies. Teaching of Scan- — 
_ dinavian languages has been an accepted part of 
the Wisconsin curriculum since 1870, longer than © 
at any other American university. During the recent 
war the first area project in Scandinavian languages 
of the Army Specialized Training Program was 
established at the University of Wisconsin under the — 
direction of Professor Haugen. 


the Department of Art. keeping with a widespread trend in American uni- 
‘a Constantine Panunzio, of the University of  versities since the war toward giving courses in 
California, was visiting professor at the University foreign cultures. Courses will be given in Scandi- 
of North Carolina during the summer session and _navian history, economics, sociology, and fine arts, 
- taught courses on the Family and Social Institutions. in addition to the regular courses in language and 
Hilda Kuper, Lecturer in Social Anthropology ‘literature. Scandinavian scholars will be invited 
at the University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, ~ for lectures and courses, and fellowships will be 
South Africa, was visiting lecturer and “research — available for promising students. Students majoring © 
in the Institute for Research in Social in sociology, economics, history, and related fields 
_ Science during the past academic year. Dr. Kuper _ will have the opportunity of taking the equivalent — 
received her Ph.D. degree in Anthropology at the - of a minor in Scandinavian Area; it is also planned . 
: a London School of Economics, | _ to offer a master’s degree, and work toward a Ph.D. 
_ Audrey I. Richards, anthropologist of the London | - A faculty committee headed by Professor | 
School of Economics, taught two graduate courses 
in anthropology during the summer session. These and curriculum. It expects to have the program in ‘=, 
= entitled Recent Developments in British working shape by next fall (1949), 


thropology, and Applied Anthropology in the British | A unique feature of this program is that it 
represents a first step toward inter-university co 


operation. All plans are being worked out in close 


the Institute for Research in Social Science, i The new Scandinavian Area program is in 


Frederick B. Parker, professor and head of the 
_ Department of Sociology, University | of Delaware, a co-operation with the University of Minnesota, which | 


also has a Scandinavian Area Program. For practical 

ology and Anthropology during the summer. . He _ Purposes these two projects will be one, and stu- 

taught a course in Social Psychology and con- dents will be able to receive credit in one program 
_ ducted a graduate seminar in Industrial Sociology. for work done in the other, 

a course in the fall entitled Ibero-American Social Wayne University. Dr. H. ‘Warren Dunham, 
acting chairman of the Department of Sociology 

 -£ N. J. Den Hollander, Professor of Sociology — and Anthropology, was visiting Professor of Edu- — 
at the University of Amsterdam, was visiting lecturer cation at New York University, July 7-23, 1048. 
at the University during the past summer. As Rocke- Norman» D. Humphrey, associate professor, 


7 feller Research fellow in 1930-32, Dr. Den Hollander _ taught in the summer quarter at Michigan State 


made a study of the “poor whites” in the South. — College, while Harold L. Sheppard, instructor, taught 
His most recent publication is Nederzettingsvormen at the University of California at Los Angeles durin ’ 
en—Problemen in de Groote Hongaarsche second summer session. = | 
_ (Amsterdam: J. M. Meulenhoff, 1947). \yage >i Dr. William J. Goode has received a grant from 
Major publications by members of the Depart- u a national publishing house for the completion of — 
- ment during the year include: Gordon W. Blackwell, his study of Postdivorce Adjustment in Detroit. Dr. © 
_ Lee M. Brooks, and S. H. Hobbs, Jr., Church and Joseph W. Eaton continued during the summer his 
Community in the South (in press) ; Harriet L. = study of co-operative and large-scale farming under | 
Herring, Southern Resources for Industrial Develop- a rant by the Settlement Institute in New 
ment ; John E. Ivey, Jr., N. J. Demerath, and York, 
Woodrow Breland, Building Atlanta’s Future; Dr. Alfred McClung Lee has returned to the 


B. John E. Ivey, Jr., Bond, department after a year’s leave of during 


Haugen is working out detailed plans for personnel 
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which time he was engaged in a study of Public — the staff as Lecturer on Social Group Work and 
Opinion under a grant from the Marshall Field History and Organisation of the Y.M. 


dean as a member of the ee University Institute Tey Yale University, John F. Embree, formerly on 
2 "the faculties of the Universities of Toronto, Hawaii, — 


o and Chicago, and most recently Cultural — 
its full time staff: Mrs. Reese — the American Consulates at Bangkok, 
_ formerly of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; a Siam, and Saigon, Indochina, has joined the De 

_ Charlotte F. Green, formerly at the University of | partment of Sociology at Yale as Associate Professor. ~ 
Iowa, and Mr. Showel, who has teaching one research are concerned mainly 


Instructors. the summer session from J 
outside the regular departmental staff included Dr. _ ties, and Peoples and Cultures of Southeast Asia. 
ao Theodore Weiler, University of Maine, Bernard Under a five-year grant from the Carnegie Corpo- _ 
Rosenberg of the New School of Social Research, ration, Yale has established a foreign area — 
Raymond Zinser of Graceland College, Lester program on Southeast Asia, in which | Professors 
Embree and Raymond ‘Kennedy, who teaches 
Willamette (Salem, Oregon). Alfred Department of Sociology. Other departments par-— 
4 W. Sheets has joined the faculty as Assistant Pro- _ ticipating in the program are anthropology, geogra- 
fessor of Sociology. Mr. Sheets has completed his : phy, ‘Political science, and linguistics. oe 
University of Southern California, and is proceeding 
with his dissertation. The addition of a second full- : 
§ time instructor has made it possible for the offerings 
of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology — 
to be revised and expanded materially. Courses in 1868. -1948 
basic scientific principles and processes and ac- alter Greenwood Beach, Emeritus Professor 
_ cumulated knowledge include Principles of Sociology. of Sociology at Stanford University, died in 
Society in Transition, General Anthropology, Popy- ; Pasadena, California, September 6, 1948. He was 
lation and Migration, Collective Behavior, Human — born in Granville, Ohio, May 20, 1868, and grew 
- Ecology, Ethnic and Cultural Backgrounds and up in the missionary-minded milieu that had its. 


and two courses on the local culture— 

’ Cultural Development of the Pacific Northwest, — center in Marietta College, from which he grad- 
and Social Forces in the Pacific Area. A compee-. uated in 1888. . After taking another, and more 7. 
- hensive course in Community Organization (includ- secular, A.B. and an M.A. at Harvard, he for a ch 
__ ing Social Organization and designed as a functional time taught history and philosophy at Marietta _ 
_ study of community integration and action) is College for Women. At Harvard he had been ex- 


Y offered as an introduction and prerequisite to the posed to the teachings of William James; and 


ee several fields of advanced and applied sociology—a through these and related influences, including 


- seminar in sociological theory and methods of in- the writings of Lester F. Ward, he developed an _ 
= intense faith in and zeal for social reform via 
science of society. This faith was the motif of 
welfare administration and legislation, social psychi- 
his entire professional life and kept him at work, | 


atry, criminology and penology ; industrial sociology; 
the co-operative movement; public opinion, recent in spite of chronic ill-health, until his death at 


social movements, and social control. A service course the age ofeighty. = 


_ in Marriage and the Family, open to all students, — sa 1897, Beach went as a graduate student to 


: ; Bee and a course in rural sociology complete the offer- study at Stanford, which at that time was one of 


_ ings. A chart showing sequential arrangements of | the few American universities dedicated to the 

_ these courses, and the conditions and incidence of - thesis that the sciences are more important than a“ 

their offering, is included in the University Bulletin. | - classical studies. Two years later he joined the _ 
John A. Rademaker (Ph.D., University of Wash- ‘faculty of ‘the State “College e of Washington, 

ington) continues as chairman of the department. a pioneer a econemics, po- 


M. E. M M.A., Springfield Coll e), Director — 

of the in litical science, and history and where in time he 

or of Social Work. Mr. Frederick Cords (Master _ became head of a department covering these sub- ’ 
In 1910 he went to the University of 


d Washington as | Professor of Social Sciences, a 
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_ position that he held until 1917, when he returned | at ‘Columbia University, died on Stents (a 
to the State College of Woskingien 1 as Dean of 1948 at the age of 61. A specialist in the study 
Ree ‘the College of Arts and Sciences. behavior patterns, Dr. Benedict had spent 
hae Beach was a successful proponent of sociology the summer in Europe as director of a project, 
in the Pacific Northwest, and the present status — Research in Contemporary Cultures, supported _ 
a the discipline in that area is in considerable by the Medical Services Branch of the Office © 
Measure an outgrowth of his early efforts on its _ f Naval Research and Columbia University. _ 
re _ behalf. In 1920 he came to teach sociology at aa graduate of Vassar College in 1909, she began 
_ Stanford, where the subject had for long been “her study of anthropology under the late Prof. a 
in marked disrepute. Here his gently bone-in Franz Boas. Upon receiving her Ph.D. degree ~All 
efforts gradually broke down the > prejudice 1923, she joined the Columbia faculty, where :. : 
: against the field, and by the time of his retire- "she remained until her death. Dr. Benedict’ s - 
in 1933 sociology had been established as a anthropological studies have been frequently 
a vi hin the Department of Economics. cited by the opponents of racist theories and 
During these y years, too, Beach began to record ‘Tacial discrimination. Among her works espe- 
the views that he had for so long been teaching ‘cially known to sociologists were Patterns of 7 
promoting and research in Culture, Science and Politics, The Chrysanthe- 
mum and the Sword, and a pamphlet, “Races 
Aa His first book, which per perhaps ‘most fully ex- of Mankind” which she wrote in association _ 
_ presses his sociological thinking, was a college with Dr. Gene Weltfish. A memorial service 
text published in 1925 under the title Jntroduc- for her was held at the Viking Pund -headquar- 
a tion to Sociology and Social Problems. It was in ters in New York on November 4, at which | 
essence a plea for the application of sociological | Cora DuBois, _ Erik Eriksen, Clyde Kluckhohn, 
knowledge to the solution of social problems. Robert Lynd, and Margaret Spoke, 


Oriental Crime in California, published i in 1932, Alfred Kroeber preside 


was a monographic report of his major sociologi- 
q cal research, That same year he published Social == — LEAVITT CLARKE a : 


Aims in a Changing World, which was mainly 1948 


_ directed toward the education of professional — 

educators, even as was his Growth of Social 7 Edwin Leavitt Clarke, saaheane of wiliiites 

Thought (1939). In the four books that he wrote at Rollins College, died ‘suddenly on September — a 

in collaboration with others (American Democ- : 15 at the age of 60. Dr. Clarke was graduated — : 

racy and Social Change, 1936; Social Problems from Clark University in 1909; he received his _ 
and Social Welfare, 1937; The Government of Ph.D. degree at Columbia University in 1916. 
the United States, 1941; and Democracy and So- _ He went to Rollins College as professor of so- ; 
cial Policy, 1945) he attempted to bring socio- _ ciology in 1930 from Oberlin College, where he : 
logical understanding down to the level of the had held the same post from 1927. Previously - 
high school student. At the time of his death he. he had taught at Hamilton College, Ohio State 


was endeavoring to complete a group of essays, University, and the University of Minnesota. } 
directed toward the general public, on the social _ Professor Clarke was an organizer of the 
Winter Park Inter-racial Committee, a group 


_ conditions essential to the maintenance of Ameri- — 

can democracy. His collection of verses, Along — _ pledged to bettering conditions of the Negro in i 
_ the Way (1942), is, perhaps, of all his writings, "central Florida, and was instrumental in the — i 

most clearly “revealing his warmth and founding of a large day nursery and kindergarten 

_ Negro children at Winter Park. He was 


the author of The Art of Straight Thinking; 
Stanford University Ricwarp T. LaPrese American Men of Letters, Their Nature and 
Nurture; and And Your Neighbor. He was a 
RUTH} FULTON BENEDICT member. of numerous organizations including the 
American Sociological Society and the Southern 


Dr. Benedict, professor of anthropology Sociological — 
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and Population a 
LISCHER. New York: 
: one exclusive factor the general phenomenon of oe the economic pressures felt by | 
a war, or the outbreak of the second World War, ge as a factor in their efforts to secure new 


in particular. Howeve-, the often-neglected part and enlarged lebensraum. Mr. Kulischer has yo 
_ which migration (that is, movements of human made a genuine contribution | to our understand-— 
«masses in search of food and security) has ing of the importance of migration to the — 
played in world history and its intimate al- European peoples in the effort to secure more 
though complicated connection with warfare are equal opportunity. He appreciates, as compara- 
hese (p. 3). The author argues tively few people do, the significance of the 
‘i growth of numbers as a factor in increasing the 


of pressure likely to lead to forceful 
relatively slow efforts to secure larger resources. He also 
portant, ‘the chief, process which emphasizes quite properly the differentials in 
a _ pressures between areas are equalized and war a the increase of population in the several Euro- 
an be avoided. Hence, he is doubtful whether _ pean nations as a factor disturbing the equilibri-- 
_ we can have peace unless we allow a large _ um between European countries; but the re- 
measure of freedom to men to move wherever viewer feels he overstresses" the results 
_ they can make a better living. This thesis is _ which might be accomplished by free migra- a 
supported chiefly by citation of the facts of and that he does not adequately 


The marshalling of these facts ‘occupies. entials in pi pressure in 1 spite ‘of his mention of 
the major portion of the book and is well done: the: need of controlling — growth to 


ments are result of efforts to escape the general westward trend of mi- 
local and national pressures of numbers on re- gration in Europe since World War I and what 
ie sources admits of no doubt. But it is doubtful © _~part the more rapid growth of ‘population in 
whether the migratory movements of war time Southern and Eastern Europe has played in this 


and those encouraged by the desire to realize process. the light of this differential growth 
oT & ideological purposes can be a of as move- _ the westward push of the Soviet Union and the © 


ments of this character. southeastern European peoples at the present 
_ Anything which reduces the sane ; felt by time appears quite to be expected. Western 
oF different peoples should help to avert war, and Europe, which has many of the resources a 
the reviewer would be the last one to argue that A y these peoples and also has the techniques" 
cae migration has not helped to relieve population # and the economic experience to use them to good 


consideration or that it may not do so in the exploit her resources. Eastern Europeans have f 
e future. But it should not be forgotten that as ie the people to man the mines, to operate the 
ee the world fills up the possibilities of relieving furnaces, , to build the roads etc., etc., but they 
Population pressures through migration steadily — Jack the resources and the “know how”! Mr. 3 
_ diminish both because of the lessening of oppor- F Kulischer contends, if the reviewer reads him 7; 
tunities for new settlement and because of the aright, that Western Europe and the United 
populations from which migrants may States must freely admit migrants from 
come. Moreover, ‘te development of industrial 


be 2% pressures in parts of Europe in the period under — advantage, can no longer supply the workers to a 
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migration as an of opportunity a balanced was brought out in 
y =: nations it is not because he is not con- — the recent report of the European commission : | 


i ~vinced that the pressures felt by growing peoples, of tl the United Nations. This rather natural fact 1 
especially when they are growing more rapidly of complementation of East and West is a I 
than their neighbors and are at the same time given much space in Miss Ward’s book, a work  &§ 
expanding their industrial activities, are not a which, in general, tends to underplay the func- | 


Ss factor in developing the will to war, but a tion of the United Nations. As a aan ex- 


from these pressures through free migration for z te recommend it so hae as the at of Euro- os ; 
= of these peoples. Relatively free migration pean- and, finally, world-unity and world-— j 
: wold help in several respects, but by itself would prosperity are borne in mind, and so long as they a 

accomplish little. Population numbers not lead to the building of a Chinese wall. 


efficient in aeien the decencies of living rg a century and its influence upon economic think- a 
their citizens than freer governments, the wel- ing. The identification of a free economy with 3 oa 
_ fare of mankind must gradually supplant the : a natural one, if conditions make the import of % a 


_ welfare of the United States, or England, or raw materials and the export of finished | 
the U.S.S.R. as the aim of our actions. In the products a necessity, and her analysis of the 

- meantime no policy which will make war a little 7 totally different position of the United States, oN 
Jess likely should be overlooked, for today more 7 are interesting. However, this point does’ not a 


than ever before war may lead to the destruc-__ really strengthen her theory of the ultimate 
tion of wh whole peoples and even of w whole civiliza- soundness of an exclusively Western economy. — 


_ Warren S. THOMPSON a and future factors which do not take sufficiently © 
for Research in Population into account what the rest of the world might 
_ Problems, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio be doing that they are not convincing. "The 
Ban whole book is a very able, clever, and readable 
_ The West at Bay. By BARBARA WARD. New defense of a thesis; but the thesis itself, based , e 
_ York: W. W. Norton Company, Inc., =e. . upon a number of political factors which, fortu- =| 
nately perhaps, are fleeting and uncertain and 
_ This widely heralded book on the problems of subject to frequent change, does not receive a ~~ 
_ Western Europe suffers to a certain extent from -_suficiently analytical treatment. When this re-— 
the disadvantage—like so many works on con- - viewer had read the book, he could not help 
temporary affairs—that events have already feeling that Tecent events shad already given a 
the stage at which it was written. Miss 
| Ward’s able plea for the unity of W estern which it deals. | 
a is built upon causes which are second- § Miss Ward deserves g great praise, however, for — 
ary rather than primary and which received he penetrating analysis of the réle of Western .-) 
their impetus from an atmosphere of conflict _ Europe and for her remarks about the two ae 
a tension. Nobody will deny that under pre- _ major ideologies which dominate our present aio ' 
vailing conditions greater of W estern thinking. As she so rightly remarks, these 


Which leaves political” out of considera- through “which the 

tion would satisfy either the economist or the knowledge” may be 

sociologist. Diversity—economic as well as Bart LANDHEER- 

than a similarity which intensifies too easily the 
weeknesees of the component factors. = to Survival. By W ILLIAM 
f In short, from a purely economic viewpoint, cs York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1948. 


t 


exchange between Western and Eastern Europe 
_ has a more . solid, long-term foundation than an a od ‘Again as during the aa period of busi- 
integration of estern Europe which, in spite ness prosperity following W orld We 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
book- reading public is listening to 
prophecies that our civilization is headed for forms 0 of land use and social organization which — 
ruin. Perhaps it is an uneasy reaction to the the author seems to regard as the only ones — 
ey current post-war prosperity that puts in the best- under which the soil can be maintained would 
‘Seller lists a forcefully written book which tells ‘Tequire mass suicide on a scale that is beyond 
_why civilization as we know it cannot exist. The 
blurb on the bookjacket summarizes its thesis There a ard social realities, as well as the - 
thus: “Man’s so-called conquest of nature is physical realities that are the basis 
_ shown to be a suicidal process whereby the of this book, which demand consideration; and 
world, a sanctuary without exits for a fast- among these are the forms of social, economic, . 
_ breeding human race, is rapidly being made un- and political organizations of the world today. ; 
Pye -’ Road to Survival is not an at- _ Unless these social realities are taken fully into 
tempt to picture a way out of the dilemma of account it is not possible to chart the road to — 
, the world’s people— —multiplying rapidly while ; survival for civilization. Our society will achieve — 7 
p _ simultaneously wasting away their resources a clearer understanding of the importance of | 
- base—but rather a forcefully written warning conservation, the application of sound tech- 
that this is happening. The author issues this niques for productive use of known — 
warning, he says, in the hope that a realization and further development of improved methods ; 
ssf these facts will lead to steps to save our for such use if these essentials also are under- _ 
civilization; but what those steps would be he stood and published. 
¥ La, 4 _ The story is told effectively, beginning with = Food and Agriculture ae of the 
case histories of wasteful use of meager soil re- 
sources in all parts of the world, and carrying 


through such chapter heads as Industrial Man— nflicts 
_ the Great Illusion, the Long Knives, the Land 


on Edge, Man- “Spawn and War-Spawn, the Dy York Harper an and Brothers, 1948. 
ing Land (Africa), to mention only a few. alt a Oo) 

_ There are soils scientists who would not agree 
with Vogt’s interpretation of the basic facts on The More Perfect Union: A Program for 7 
land use, soil wastage, and the lack of any Control of Inter- Group Discrimination in the q 
lange scale usable resources for agricultural pro- ‘United States. By R. _M. Maclver. _ New 
duction in Africa and South America. That argu- York: The Macmillan’ Company, 1948. vii, 

"ment must await more careful research and soils 311 pp. $4.00. 
surveys than are available now. Soils scientists =. The aim of Professor MaclIver’s latest book | 
are still debating the questions of how much is that of developing guides for action under-— 
erosion is good for the soil, or whether cover taken to minimize discrimination on the basis of : 
Bs keep the top soil in place can be productive - i" _ ethnic, racial, or religious identification; research 

as well as protective. and general theory enter into the — 

is not to deny the fundamental importance primarily in relation to this end. As the author 
of soil conservation or the shameful record $ states: “Our present investigation is definitely — | 

which Western civilization has accumulated in in social engineering” 21). At least 

— to the despoliation of new lands in all _ three root ideas run through the whole study: 

_ parts of the world, if one says that this limited | @) social science should contribute directly to 
view of the universe in which modern man __ the solution of practical problems; (2) the ‘ 
lives is far too incomplete. Modern man’s en- study of strategy or therapy is not identical _ 
vironment includes his social, economic, and with the search for causes; (3) in terms of the 

_ technical organization for the use of all resources problem of control, "discrimination is to 4 : 


> 


nm 


available to him. Industrial development and _ Sharply distinguished from prejudice. From 
- modern sanitation and disease control are vital these starting points, Dr. MacIver proceeds to 


closely linked with the use of all the resources, 5 States as one of serious inter-group tension in — 
including the soil from which food is produced. which discrimination “has become a feature fl 
The continuation of present methods, plus the _ the national mores” (p. 27). He then develops 
slow improvements that have already begun to a theory of “configurations of causality” i 


" cme, is far from being an inevitably suicidal wie special emphasis is nes upon the “vi 


ae in that environment, for they are describe the present situation in the United | 
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ae circle” as the mechanism caste or 


caste-like systems are maintained. In the latter 


tive and ‘morale (1942), 
study of person-to-person conflict in a factory _ 


connection, MacIver adds some pointed revi- situation, Part III, is primarily concerned with | 
sions to Mydral’s formulations. the special problems of minority groups. Chap- 
The remainder of the work is devoted to con- ters 10-12 were written for Jewish publications 
_ siderations of strategy and tactics. The attack and are primarily concerned with formulating 
on public discrimination is regarded as more Bb. wp for guiding the conduct of the Jewish — 
‘ = than an attempt to remove — : in a time of crisis. The concluding = 
Bay 2 on “action research” i is much less —_ 


culture. The subsequent analyses and recom- Lewin’ are now so 
mendations rest squarely upon these two initial well-known to sociologists that we need not take 
rr  pespesitions. A basic theme is the insistence space here for detailed appraisal. The papers 


‘ that “the mores” of inter-group relations in 
_ America are sufficiently fluid and diverse to 
permit change through the intelligent use of | 

political power and economic maneuver. Special 

- attention should also be called to the emphasis © 
upon tying “sentiment” to “action” and to the 


a _ excellent discussion of the uses of the fait ac- 


lem of re-education. In Part II, are reported tained. Dr. Weaver’s volume deals effectively 


pheres,” 


_ Undoubtedly some social scientists will dis- 
agree with the underlying philosophy of gradu- 
alism which permeates the work. This reviewer — 
must register his inability to accept the claim — 
that certain of the recommendations are “scien-— 

_ tific shoulds” (p. 207): however much one may | 
agree with the values espoused, I do not see 
the advantage of raising all the old difficulties of — 
a Scientific “Ethics. However, the work must be 


but both— 


under review give a valuable picture of the 
progression of his thought regarding social in- a 
tegration and conflict. Few psychologists have 
seen more clearly the importance of cultural 
structure and group membership in individual — 
behavior; sociologists can well emulate his a a 
_ tempts to study group structure and dynamics 
in specific terms and by rigorous methods. _ 
_ As different as they are in specific content, 
the two books under review represent comple- 
mentary contributions to the scientific under- 
standing of inter-group tensions. On the whole, 
Lewin is perhaps less sanguine than MacIver as 
to the possibility of resolving some of the 
deeper clashes of group interests and values, = 
men have added to the clarity ca 
realism so greatly needed in a field where the | 
hazards to clear thinking are very great indeed. 


_ taken on its own terms as a frankly a 
of social science, not as a detached M. Jr. 
scientific investigation. On this plane, it will well Cornell ‘University ol 
ested in the field of inter-group relations. = ‘The Negro Ghetto. By Ropert Weaver. New 


Resolving Social Conflicts is a collection of — Yo ork: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1948. 
papers published by the late Kurt Lewin be- —XViii, 404 pp. $3.75. 
_ tween 1935 and 1946. In spite of the wide range — __ The search for adequate housing, a » frightful © 
concrete subject matter, the various chapters 
have a considerable degree of unity on the level post- -world War II period, has been doubly — 
of basic concepts and theory. The work is > iis for colored Americans, Jews, and 
vided into three parts: I. “Problems of Chang- other groups whose access to dwelling space was 
Culture”; II. “Conflicts in Face-to-Face by restrictive housing 
III. _“Inter-group Conflicts and Group and land covenants. Although a recent Supreme 
Belongingness.” The first three chapters con- Court decision has held that these racial and 
stitute a provocative analysis of German - religious convenants are not juridically enforce- 
ciety and of the problem of changing the com-— - able, thus removing one of their most valuable — 
plex equilibrium of a total | culture. Chapter 4, on, it should not be overlooked that there  ’ 
written jointly with Paul Grabbe, is a concise — "are numerous nonlegal, 
summary of Lewin’s views on the generic prob- 4 means by which such eounnaats: are being main 


the familiar experiments in “group atmos-— with that part of the general American quest for 

’ together with a remarkable essay on — decent shelter which directly affects the Negro. - 

conflict in marriage, an article on time-perspec- Its is on economic factors: 
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the patterns of “Negro. residential of the measures in this program, Weaver pro- 
segregation in the North. ss poses the establishment of occupancy stand- 5 
Dr. Weaver’s approach is historical, analytical, ards developed through community conservation 
_and practical. His historical survey of the rise agreements. This device has already been 
7 and development of residential segregation docu- - adopted in some areas of Chicago. It = 
ments the too little known facts that wide- to be seen whether it will serve effectively to 
_ spread enforced residential segregation of Ne undermine the attitudes and fears which, in the 
_groes is relatively new in the North and that past, have led to the imposition of racial cove: 
of urban living in the South. In reviewing the _In all, Weaver has produced an authoritative : 
impact of World War II on segregation patterns, | report on Negro housing which reflects his broad 
Dr. Weaver stresses the changes in income dis- — practical experiences in this field, his “ie 
tribution among Negroes. Higher average in- in economic analysis, and his passionate 


to democratic ideals. In an effort to present as 
and increases in effective demand for housing : current a story as possible, Weaver has incorpo- — 
ave made enforced segregation even more diffi- rated, in numerous footnotes, materials which bs 
gy for Negroes to endure. For now, large num- _ came to his attention after the original manu- 
bers of Negroes who for the first time in their - script was completed. This has resulted in much — 
lives can afford decent living quarters find that, unnecessary repetition, confusion, and, at times, — 
despite their improved economic situation, they discrepancies between main text and footnote — 
_ cannot escape from their Black Ghettoes. Par- - commentary. It is questionable whether the gain - 
_ ticularly valuable is Weaver’s judicious assess- in up-to-dateness outweighs the serious losses i in 


_ ment of the programs of Federal housing agen- clarity and 


in America. By Maurice R. Dave. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1947. oxi, 


‘gation in some areas and fostering non-segre- 


major analytical contributions made by volume by Davie ‘represents the result 
Weaver should prove especially useful to stu- of a great deal of work. It is the report of the 
dents of urban ecology. One is his emphasis on Committee for the Study of Recent junio 
the extent to which land values and the ie wo from Europe. As such, the aim of the 


% namics of land use must be understood in rela- work was to report to the American people 
tion to the power structure in a given area. The the facts connected with the refugee migration © 
_ Féle of real estate dealers, investment and in- to the United States that has taken place ince 
surance companies, title companies, banks, etc. 
_ so blithely ignored in much ecological analysis, of refugees, the socio-economic and socio- Psy- 
’ is duly recognized as a significant causal factor chological characteristics of the migrants, and 
_ in urban land utilization. These groups exercise the nature of the places they came to are all 
= influence on land use by means of their economic __ investigated here. The occupational, social, and o. 
- power as well as through lobbies, boards, associa- residential adaptations of the migrants are 
tions and other devices for exerting ‘political analyzed. Finally, what Americans think of 
pressure. The other important analytical con- refugees, and what refugees think of America| 
ribution is Weaver’s demonstration of the and Americans, are reported upon. 
mythical character of the proposition that Ne- The data for a study such as this are 
groes depress property values. He clearly shows almost impossible to procure. The author and 
_ that there is no one universal effect of Negro oc- his assistants grappled manfully with the task. — 
cupancy upon property values and that whatever They finally utilized the reports of case agencies : 
4 influence Negro occupancy has upon property in the field, the life histories of many refugees, f 
- values must be viewed as primarily an economic _specil census data, alien registration material, 
a and not a racial phenomenon. and a questionnaire which was sent to fifty 
< _ Since his concern is practical as well as ana- thousand refugees. Merely listing the sources 
lytical, Weaver concludes with a proposed action can obviously not give any idea of the diffi- 
program which has as its ultimate objective = culties involved in getting the data. Of the 
wiping out of residential Segregation. one questionnaires that were sent out, slightly over 
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eleven housand were returned. ~The on _ attempt to find homes for a people who were not “ 
' states that these returned questionnaires are wanted i in Ge communities from which they h had 
she The claim is bolstered by comparing ie: Canada’s» problem was only a a 
the questionnaire data with data gotten from fifth as large as the one faced by the United — 
_ other independent sources with respect to age of - States. Government action in Canada wasonthe 
migrants, sex, year of migration, and religion, , whole similar to that taken in the United States - 
all of which correlate pretty closely, _ though differing in detail: the Japanese were 
_ But the data comparisons for the question- crowded into makeshift quarters, encouraged to — 
naire returners and the total universe as to + the need for field labor, and urged to re- 
occupational classification differ greatly. The settle inthe east. 
sample is greatly overweighted for Professional, a In some respects the American program looks | 
7 Proprietary, Managerial, and Official classes, and better. We did allow our Nisei to serve in the 
= underrepresented in the Skilled, Semi- armed forces, and we did not force the sale 7 
skilled, and Unskilled classes. Thus any analysis — _ farm lands. Church groups were more successful , 
of the occupational adjustment of refugees is in helping the Japanese to find new homes and 


oe by the skewed nature of the respond- - there has been a lively criticism of the whole is a 


ents. evacuation. But Canada did better in its segrega- 


A much more serious omission occurs when tion policy—argely by seeing that “the way 

it appears that the author makes no analysis ~ ‘ get over a hurdle is to wait for it to fall.” Mr. 

- of how the respondents differed from the ‘non- — LaViolette thinks that perhaps seven thousand — 
respondents to the questionnaire. It is well - people escaped deportation as a result of the 

_ known that bias occurs in any sample study government’s delaying tactics. rr. oe 
where respondents and non-respondents are | Though Mr. LaViolette calls his book “A So- 
found. With the bias shown for occupations, ciological and Psychological Account,” the em- 
as noted above, it is surely to be expected that phasis is rather upon the administrative, legal, 
other biases in attitude and adjustment would and political aspects—upon what the government — ; 
be present for the non- respondents. If there > did to the people rather than what they felt or 
are no data presented which demonstrate the =. how they attempted to rebuild the social organ- 
nature of the differences between respondents isms within which ey had lived. The book is — 
and non-respondents, then the study is not 

much good. A sample of non-respondents in- “illustrative and eden in this re- 
; terviewed for the characteristics shown by the spect from Alexander Leighton’s study of an — 
| Tespondents would have demonstrated just how American relocation center, The of 

q the non-respondents differed from the indi- 1 

viduals studied and reported on here. Without It. may be that Mr. ‘LaViolette will use the 
_ such a check, there is no way of knowing the rich material which he must have collected 
TS all the in the course of preparing the present work, © 
labor involved in this work, why stop short and will present in another volume the human _ 
ofa really good piece of work? gather than the administrative side of the 

Se FAUMAN nS story. It is to be hoped that he will do so. © 

_— Com munity Council, Detroit, 1 Michigan — Meanwhile, the present volume furnishes a very 
The Canadian Japanese and Ww orld War II. By p 

Forrest E. LaVIoLerTE. Toronto: University 

Toronto Press, 1948. x, 332 pp. $3.75. 
Mr. LaViolette, formerly Community Analyst Shajtsbury, Vermont 

a War Relocation camp and author of Ameri- be 

cans of Japanese Ancestry, is well equipped to 

= the Japanese in Canada, where he “Success, New York: United Nations (Colum- 


teaches at McGill University. _ Ee bia University Press, distributors), 1947. xii, 
In the present work he describes the back- 450 PP. $5.00. i 

: ground ¢ of evacuation, the development of public © The Economic and Social Council of the UN © 

sentiment, the of the from has directed the Secretary- -General to make 


on “law and 
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ec q ments, resettlement in the east, and the post-war cf a year-book 


resolution of the Council, contains provisions produced a monumental work. It is basic 


concerning human rights in force on December to an understanding of Mexico, her people, and a : 
31, 1946, taken from the constitutions or legis- her problems.” j= = = — 
lation of seventy-five countries. While the con- | Dr. Whetten speaks Spanish fluently, was born 
_ stitutional provisions appear to be complete, the of American parents in Northern Mexico, and 
legislation included in the Yearbook is only par- : spent a large share of his first eighteen years in 
_ tial and is generally limited to statutes adopted x that region. In 1942 he was chosen by the 
in 1946. In the case of the United Kingdom of ; United States Department of State and the OF 


_ Great Britain and Northern Ireland, which has fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations to study 
_ no written constitution, a statement on “Human : and report on social conditions and develop- | 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms in the United ments in rural Mexico. For three years he had = 
- Kingdom” by Sir Cecil Carr fills the void. The the opportunity to travel throughout the coun- — 
_ same procedure was followed in the case of try, visiting every state in the Republic and in- 
some of the Dominions, such as Canada and terviewing people in all walks of life.  —__ 
_ Australia, whose constitutions do not contain Woven through the entire book is the con- 
- bills of rights. In all there are five such state- necting thread of the Revolution. It is regarded 
ments. In addition the volume contains ja a a process which began in 1910, and is con- 
_ brief studies which deal with specific questions, tinuing at the present time. “Despite all the 
such as Leila Seigel’s discussion of the educa- mistakes that have been made and the injus- : 
: oy = provisions in the constitutions of our own _ tices that have been committed,” Whetten con- . 
_ forty-eight states, or with more general mat- cludes, “there is still a net positive balance in 
ters, such as the one by Professor Robert E. favor of the revolutionary program” (p. 563). 
_ Cushman on human rights under the United The work is divided into four parts: (1) The 


States Constitution. Some of the essays, e.g., People of Mexico and their Geographic Environ- 
those relating to the USSR, China, and Poland, ‘ment; (2) The Relation of the People to the 
were prepared by officials or agents of the gov- pre Med Standards and Levels of Living; 
ernments concerned, and are to be read with (4) Social Institutions. A concluding chapter 7 


statement in the Introduction that ‘all the es- 
says are to be considered as representing “the is a good index. Photographic plates make the — 

personal views” of the authors. discussion more meaningful. $= 

_ We may assume that future issues of the About two-thirds of the total economically _ 

; Yearbook will be concerned with court decisions i 
and with legislation adopted before, as well as riculture. In fact more than half of the Mexi- 

after, 1946, and with “usage.” If, however, the cans live in isolated villages of 100 to 2500, 

‘statements and studies will be written by experts fe travelling between village and farm to carry on 

or officials designated by the governments con- their agricultural 

_ cerned, there will be serious question as to their _ The landholding village and the hacienda prior 
_ reliability and usefulness. It is doubtful, how- to 1910, the small private holding, and the indi- 

ever, if the Secretary-General will be able to vidual and collective ejidos of the present are 

_ follow any other practice in the case of the to- methodically discussed in Part Two. A critical — e 

talitarian analysis of the land distribution program (pp. 

This first issue of the Yearbook was ably pre- 144-150) is helpful and the conclusions from z 

pared and edited by Professor B. Mirkine-Guet- this part of the book are significant. Forty per a 

_gevitch, assisted by Professor E. Hamburger. bode cent of the total population, for example, live _ 
R. Konvitz either on the ejidos or on small privately-owned 
Cornell University holdings of 5 hectares or less. “This indicates a 

degree of land diffusion,” Whetten points 
ye Rural Mexico. By NATHAN L. WHETTEN. Chi- ta out, “in contrast to the land monopoly that ex- 

cago: The University of Chicago Press, 


 & 


4 


_ awareness of this fact, notwithstanding the om the gist of his findings. An excellent 20- 
page bibliography lists books and articles. 


win 
= 4 human rights.” The volume under review, the of Mexico that has been made. As Dr. Manuel _ 6 
: " _ first Yearbook prepared in compliance with ih Gamio writes in his foreword: “Dr. Whetten § ci 
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3946. O7T pp. 35 maps and Cc arts. gI problem of efficient agricultural production on pen: 
_ bles. 23 photographic plates. the ejidos. She also has a serious problem in the J ties 
_ significant sociological study _ Many of the ways of living that charact ; by : 


ways and works out an ‘Indian- colo- ‘Thousands. of little communities live in such 
‘nial index. One-seventh of the total population — isolation that they do not participate in na- — 
~ either speak an Indian language exclusively or tional democracy and scarcely realize that they 
_ mostly. Forty-five per cent of all dwellings in ; belong to Mexico. Another obstacle to the — 
7 Mexico were classified by the 1939 housing cen- democratic functioning of government is the 
_ SUS as huts or hovels. Only about three out of ve widespread practice of the mordida or “bite” 
_ five persons sleep in beds. Nearly one in every s (pp. 545-55), a combination n of | bribery, - 
four sleeps on the ground or floor. One in every and extortion. 
three females, and one in every five males in ii In brief, this is a masterly volume and de- 
Mexico goes barefoot. Pure drinking water is "serves a wide reading. 
unavailable in rural communities and Norman S. 
latrines are unknown. It is not surprising that Mexico City 
the death rate in Mexico has been one of the 
highest in the Western Hemisphere. A correla- 4” African Aristocracy: : Rank Among the 
tion by municipalities between Whetten’s “index Swazi. By HIpa Kuper. London: Oxford 
of contemporary Indian-colonial culture” (pp. University Press, 1 1947. 251 pp. $8.00. ae 
_ 360-69) and illiteracy rates (pp. 416- 24) gives ‘De Kuper faced a dilemma in writing up the . 
the significant coefficient of +.76. Although anthropological materials she collected during Y 
_ probably three-quarters of Mexican blood is more than two years’ study of the Swazi in 
Indian, the Indian problem has come to be re- ie Southeast Africa. She states that the data were 
garded as social and cultural rather than bio- _ initially recorded in the traditional ethnographic 
_ logical. categories of Economics, Politics, Religion, 
hs etc. An attempt was made to organize a compre- 
“cation, religion, and government. The Revolu- - hensive monograph on the same basis. This was 
‘tion was fought on the assumption that the In- finally abandoned in favor of describing = 
dian would be provided with “land and books.” Swazi in terms of “the essential orientation of 
A school building symbolized the ideals of the Swazi life—rank.” hn African Aristocracy pre- — _ 
villagers and was usually referred to as sents an. excellent descriptive analysis of 
e ‘the house of the people.” Still in 1942 nearly status" organization of an African tribe, this — 7 
| two-thirds of all pupils enrolled in the rural ele- _ basic “pattern” of the culture having become 
_ mentary schools were in the first grade. Con- apparent early in the field work. Separate publi- — 
- ditions are such in many y communities that little cation of the data which were not pertinent to BS 
or no use can be made of literacy. In 1940 this theme is planned. The mental unrest co 


_ about half the inhabitants of Mexico ten years Dr. Kuper experienced in writing this book a 

‘ of age and over were illiterate. An active gov- obviously the birth pain of the hypothesis that 

ernment campaign against illiteracy since that cultures have dominant institutional for 
time has probably cut down this proportion. The introductory, historical section is 

If the local priest would openly espouse a sented in terms of conquest and political sub- = 
program of sanitation, of housing, or of educa- jugation—| he rise and fall of the power of aris- 
tion, his ‘prestige is such in the villages of tocracies. Following a brief discussion of the 

Mexico - that the success of the Dow adjustment of the Swazi to their immediate _ 
would be — a few ex- of the hier- 

a ceptions, however, the priests of rural Mexico . archy 1s described, as 1s the problem of suc-— 
are not greaty interested in the physical, so- — _ cession to positions of rank. The ritual associ-— 
cial, and moral welfare of their cariehioners. ated with royalty receives considerable atten- — 
@ Conditions in some of the more backward J tion. Other status systems than that of political _ 

areas of Mexico are being improved by rural rank are not neglected. The age-grading system, — 

_ cultural missions. These missions include a coe the wealth hierarchy, and the gradations of ritual . 

: ing number of specialists whose salaries: are ae power are all discussed i in detail. The author then 

paid by the Federal government. All other uses the practices associated with death to 
- penses are taken care of by the local communi indicate the pervasive ‘nature of rank in the 

] f 
ties. For from one to three years the superiority society. While status is the clear cut theme of © 
- of new ways is demonstrated to the local people .. the book, little attention is a to competi- 
_ by such specialists as a nurse, a social rial 


the Indian masses during the colonial period ahd teachers of agriculture, construction, trades, 
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the thes theoretical explicitly” tioning, the authors pom that changes 


associates herself with ‘those anthropologists in its form and content are merely parts of 
A who conceive of societies as being marked by societal evolution. They point out that two 


distinctive orientations. She objects strenuously, chief characteristics of the American family— 
‘ to the work of Ruth Benedict and the idea of “romantic love” and the view that 
Margaret Mead, who have been the principal “marriage [is] the union of independent per- 
A exponents of this point of view. Their weakness, sonalities instead of the merger of whole fami- _ 
- she feels, lies in their attempts to state the lies”—were inevitable in American culture be- | 
7 dominant patterns of culture in psychological cause “the individual, rather than the family, — 
terms—aggressive, inoffensive, etc. She finds became the basic unit of a democratic society.” _ 
evidence in Mead work which leads her to Developing further these ideas, the authors say 
_ believe that the data were over-simplified and i that the main problems of personal disorganiza- _ 
selected to reduce the total culture to a consist- tion in marriage and family behavior are owing | 
ent pattern. The warning she sounds has been to the high degree of individualism character- x. 
heard from other quarters. It should be pointed istic | of American culture, which | produces a 
“out, however, that any attempt to discover the marked centrifugal pressure in the other basic Bi 
_ Societal institutions as well. The presence of in- . 


involves the judgment of the field the various with conflicting 
worker and the selection of data. Dr. Kuper tendencies among them—tends to have a dis- a 
may be on safer ground in avoiding the dangers — turbing influence upon emotional and mental 
attendant upon the search for psychological con- 


a 4 figurations, but her basic technique is the same. _ _ The relationships | of the family to 


Pipe Dr. Kuper interprets her failure to find any 
consistent psychological orientation in Swazi discussed, with the American cultural herit- 
a as a challenge to the work of Mead age particularly and strongly stressed in each — 
and Benedict. While the author does not men-— instance. Reiterated in each of the sections is 
tion the “basic personality structure” theory of | 
Kardiner and Linton, her challenge must logi- institutions, among which the family appears 
: cally be extended to their work also. Without a — as a kind of microcosm of the whole societal 
deal more support for Dr. Kuper’s posi- 
tion, it would appear wise to consider the de- Accepting Sumner’s ‘ “classic” definition of an 
scription of dominant institutions as supple-  jnstitution (a concept plus a structure), and 
BD ae ny collateral to psychologically oriented 4 basing their treatment on it, the authors ana- 
4 pve y Sak In fact there is no difference in : lyze the family in America in terms of its size, 
orientation between Dr. Kuper’s handling of  jts cultural and biological composition, and its 
_ Swazi rank and Dr. Benedict’s description of the economic and social functions. Again emphasized _ 
Zuni as having a focal interest in “their rich gt each point is the fact that in our society, 
and complex ceremonial life.” It is the “so- as in all societies, the family is the central in- 
i, briety” and “inoffensiveness” of the Zuni to stitution around which the others develop and — 
Horace MINER their discussion of personal inter- r-relation- 
University of Michigan ships within the family situation, the authors ex- 
amine the influence of behavior patterns upon 
; The Family in American Culture. By . Same the personality in its development from birth © 
_ G,. Truxat and Frances E. MERRILL. New to adolescence to marriage, and upon the en- — 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. xli, 780 pp. suing interaction of adults as spouses and par- 


PBS “ents. These relationships are interpreted on the 


This is an excellent to-date analysis of 


family in American culture. For this re- 


a of existing cultural norms and cultural ex- 
viewer, as a college teacher of a “family” hb In general, this is a fine book, well written 


4 course, the book fills a long felt need in its and interesting. It should be liked by both teach- _ 
literate and well-organized discussion of the ers and students, ‘especially graduate students. 
7 By bringing together in a meaningful and useful — 

_ tional structure of society. Viewing the family way most of the pertinent literature and re- 
institution as the ‘main core oe condi- search in the field of marriage > and the family, 


family as an integral part of the entire institu- 
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from the introductory 


_ceal its its merits: = 


the he authors have made : a + aatammead inion 4. Somewhat greater attention to reorganiza- 
to a field i in which a large volume of ' Very doubt doubt- me tion movements and developments as as cri 
exist today might well be in order. 7 
Jo KENNEDY The lack of charts and tables is a fault, a 
‘Comba College if one likes material of this kind and wants 
tal for the education of students. 
Social Disorganization. By Ropert E.L. Faris. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1948. | Faris in this treatise has given the field dof 
sociology a valuable work covering the founda- 


481 pp. $4.50. 
_ This volume is the ee of the postwar works — tions of social disorganization. ‘Those who teach ‘& 
i. this field and the only one that has been pub- 2 in this domain should certainly give this book — a 

lished since Mowrer’s Disorganization in roq2. serious consideration the next 


he fifteen chapters of the book begin with so- 


cial organization, social disorganization, personal U 


in ae poverty, crime, the vices, suicide, Youth After Conflict. By Goopwin WATSON. 


and mental abnormality. Then come chapters on a New York: Association Press, 1947. 300 pp. 


family, religious and political disorganization, — 4 
and these are followed by the final ones on dis- 
orders of mass behavior and mob violence, proc- — Youth In Despair. By RALPH S. Banay. New 


_ esses of reorganization, and prospects of stability z _ York. Coward- McCann, Inc., 1948. 239 pp. 


G The book has been put together with care and an Offenders. By Harriet Gotpgerc. New 
relatively objective character stands out from York: Grune and Stratton, Inc., 1948. 215 
94 5 Pp. 
the beginning to the end. ‘Although the work | $4. 


- js not divided into parts, there is an orderl; 
4 Better Ways Up. By Joun E. Craw- 
through those on specific areas of disorganiza- FORD and LutHer E. Woopwarp. Philadel: 
e The “Muhlenberg: Press, 1948. 270 PP. 


finish. While the social-cultural orientation is 4 $3.00. 


well developed throughout, the personal reac-_ delinquency came to the fascinated 
tions of individuals receive a proper and suitable attention of the general public during World — 

| teatment in various places. The author has War II. Many persons had previously been only — 
drawn upon the research findings of many ro vaguely aware of the nature and extent of de- 

- Gologists and other scholars to give his discus- _ linquent behavior before they were confronted 
sion a solid factual basis. _ This consists in the dramatic consequences of 
of carefully selected ~ quotations from many ~ change. The high mobility of the population, the 

- sources which have been ‘fitted skillfully into the | “modification of many community elitionchion, 

larger ser the increased employment of adolescents, 


te to the broad and concluding ones at th 


oP. few outlined comments which follow on augmented spending money of their parents, the 


this good volume should not be allowed to co to con- premature withdrawal of many young people : 
* From school, and above all the dislocation of the 7 


> .2 A more precise and critical analysis i the the high rate of wartime delinquency. It came 
ea idea of social disorganization, including the as a surprise even to many literate members of — 
i: views of other sociologists like Elliott and - the general public that, although the war inten- 
Merrill, Cuber, and Mowrer, would give sified many of the conditions contributing 

this major concept a more definitive and juvenile delinquency, these conditions existed 
long before the war and will continue to exist 
2. More discussion of group and class conflict | long after. Juvenile delinquency is thus not 
along the lines of Cuber and Harper seems ; wholly, or even predominately, the product of oe 
_ desirable for the ' subject of social disorgan-— = disorganizing forces set in motion by total war. 7 
ization. cof matron the The general reader who would take the time 

Of material on | the Soviet Union and trouble to read the books under review 
never make the: of 
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manifestations. Two of these involved in the search for “solutions.” In this 
deal directly with delinquency, a third surveys modest but important venture he succeeds very 7 
‘4 the problem of postwar youth in its broadest © well, and presents a thoroughly adequate sum- 
implications, and the fourth is concerned, among mary of the relevant information in this field. — 
other matters, with guiding adolescent behavior The treatment is enlivened for our friend, the — 
in nondelinquent directions. The problems of knowledgeable man in the street, bya . number of am 
youth in the atomic age thus constitute the sub- case s i 
ject matter of these four books, three of which _ thor’s capacity a: as Director of Research on So- _ 
are directed (with varying degrees of populariza- cial Deviations at Columbia University. — a 
tion) toward that hypothetical — “2 author of Child Offenders, Dr. Harriet L. “4 
intelligent (and interested) layman. Goldberg, is presently attached to the 


Youth After Conflict is the most Relations Court in Toledo. Prior to this assign- 
mixed grill. Dr. Goodwin Watson is interested sel attached to the Children’s Court of =f 


— 


and, to the reviewer, the most significant of this ment she served as Assistant Corporation Coun- 
ir the effects of war upon the generation after York City. Her experience with child offenders _ 
the conflict, not upon the generation which has therefore been extensive and catholic, a — 
: actually fought the war. After briefly surveying fact which she documents by numerous case his- ” 
= - a the impact of the Civil War upon its postwar _ tories throughout the book. In spite of the ‘ad- 
. youth, he discusses in considerable detail the mitted virtues of the case study approach to — 
; repercussions of World War I upon European 4 problems of this kind, Dr. Goldberg seems to 
a and American youth. The after effects of war in | this reviewer to err on the side of repletion, — 
_ general are then considered, the author touch- with too many histories and not enough analy- 
ing upon many of the aspects of social change — sis. The book is directly concerned with chil- 


and unrest that became so familiar during and dren who first become involved with the au- 
cy after World War II. The most interesting mate- _thorities because of truancy or misconduct in a 


which Dr. Watson attempts to see the shape of — S of delinquency, an understanding of the con- 
ss to come in the next decade, with espe- scious and unconscious motives leading to the — 
cial emphasis upon the problems of youth. — one may throw considerable light on the other. _ 
jing upon a selected group of 100 social scientists, Habitual truancy is defined as symptomatic 
writers, philosophers, educators, and others pre- : behavior. The book makes an important con- 
F ~ sumably conversant with social trends, he asked tribution to an understanding of the personal — 
_ them to submit an annotated list of factors and ‘ maladjustments that underlie this symptom. 
~ forces now operative that, in their judgment, Better Ways of Growing Up is a textbook in © 
would influence our society (and particularly its mental hygiene addressed to students at the sec- 
_ youth) during the 1950’s. Some of the predic- _ ondary school level. As such, it deals with =~ f 
tions were wistfully hopeful (i.e., “The social problems as “mastering troublesome emotions,” 


sciences will win increasing recognition : and = comfortably with affection,” and “look- 7 


2 given in a long penultimate chapter in school. Since truancy is a frequent forerunner : 


_ plication”); others were more conventional (i.e., ing forward to marriage.” The book is il 
: ’ “By 1950 the air age will be in full sway’ *); and spersed with “self-quizzes,” whereby the student 
“still others suggested that value judgments will ‘is encouraged to shed some light on his or her 


“Lat continue to cause social problems in the proxi- personality and his readiness to make an ade- 
ae a mate future (ie., “Sex freedom will be more quate personal adjustment. The tone is (pers 
generally accepted but it wil be less talked haps) inevitably hortatory and much of the in- 
about than in the 1920’s”). Dr. Watson’s final struction in such fields as sex, dating, courtship, 
ss prediction follows the pattern prudently set by and marriage is ‘on an extremely elementary — 
the ancient Athenians, who erected shrines to level. On this matter, however, the reviewe 
ig ‘every known god and an extra one for the un- defers to the authors. They presumably knc 
known: “The unexpected will happen.” ae their clientele better than he does. nade 


Youth in Despair, Dr. Ralph S. Banay = = Francis E. Menem 
gives a popular study of juvenile delinquency, Dartmouth College 
from causation to prevention, which aims to et 
— the public at large, lay and profes- _ What Comes of Training Women for War. By 


sional, with the facts needed for an ScHAFFTER. Washington, 
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London Children in War-Time Oxford. - policy in England should lay greater emphasis 
_ Barnet House Stupy Group, London: Ox- on boarding out in foster homes, and also that 
o University Press, 1947. xi, 113 pp. $2.¢ there should be a deliberate acceptance of a 
Both of these books are concerned with the Wider scope of education than the rather nar- 
implications — of war experience for education. rowly academic one hitherto held by the Eng- __ 
‘Schaffter deals with the war-time training lish state school 


ELIZABETH K 
_ cluding nursing) in an attempt to assess = a 


Marriage By JoHN 
300 children who were evacuated to Oxford dur- i A 


The title of Dr. Schaffter’s study, “Wha at 2 1948, xi, 175 PP. Niaeerenan 
Comes of Training Women for War,” raises” 


_ The introduction to this small volume, pre- 
na hopes of a sociological approach to a challeng- sented by a physician, highlights the magnitude — 
ing subject. It is in the main, however, and —- 


of emotional problems and the need for mar-— 
haps necessarily, a documentary account of the "@ge counseling in our modern society. __ 


_ The book, by a sociologist who has | force 
upon the results of his ten years of experience 


Nursing Services. The WASPS, as the most marriage “counseling and research, brings 


actual participation of women in the WAC, 
WAVES, SPARS, USMC, WASPS, and 7 


= and the as most 


-Tequirements, pitfalls, and values. 
_ “The author proceeds on the assumption that 
at the present stage of our knowledge of buman 7 


55 teachers, who had been officers in one a hae: a healthy eclecticism is to be pre- a 
other of the services, were asked to express ferred to any steadfast allegiance to any one 
themselves on this issue. The result was some- school of thought. it will, therefore, prove 
what desultory. All were impressed by the difficult, if not impossible, to ‘tag’ this book — " 
amount of resourcefulness and responsibility being oriented solely to psychoanalysis, be- 
; called forth by war-time motivations. To find haviorism, non-directivism or any other special = 
a peace time substitute for the latter seemed approach. It draws upon each of these, and 
to them the problem. other schools of thought and speaks 
Dr. Schaffter concluded that “the war experi- tuously of none of them. Criticisms, expressed 
2 produced permanent gains in the status, or implied, occur from place to place, but em- 


‘cance for education of the war-time experience 


perhaps unavoidably disappointing. Some 


freedom and capacities of American women.” — phasis is placed primarily upon the formulation — 
_ She further concludes that “the place of women _ of a working hypothesis for marriage eer & 
in our culture has not yet been fixed, but that : practice which will make use of any or all of 
the major determinant is no longer the demon- s the contributions which research has demon- 
stration of their ability.” Nevertheless, “what strated to have utility in this new and important = 
men and women want women to do will con- area of human treatment.” aul reer ia : 
tinue to have weight,” and the education of ww This survey with interpretation is a pioneer — 
a women must continue to take account of this. ; - effort and as 5 such makes a contribution to ‘the 
_ The Barnet House survey of London chil- field; 
dren in Oxford is a competent, methodical job will not prove ‘satisfying to all readers. ite et 
in which the situation of London slum young- a The chapters dealing with a consideration of % 
sters in an Oxford which “seemed full of old professional training for marriage counselors, _ 
f ladies who were inclined to forbid everything” limitations of counseling, and some current | 
os _ loses little in the telling. War conditions revealed _ professional needs are especially pertinent at a 
unsuspected potentialities for foster parenthood, time when there is increased _emphasis in mar- 


much ‘they might miss parents “home,” college and secondary levels. 
to develop under the impetus of a wider i It is hoped that the book finds its way aie: . 
of educational experiences. Hence the surveyors hands of persons engaged in marriage 
"recommended tha that future educational and social enrolled in marriage and 
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family counseling ‘courses and the educated much human behavior is instinctive ve (pp. 31, 79, 
public. 83, and 188). Another is the proposition that 
VircINIA MESSENGER sterilization of paupers would prevent pauperism 
Agricultural (pp. 364- -365). Even more disturbing to this re- 
Mechanical College viewer is the authors’ practice of expressing 4 
value judgments concerning such things as the 
‘Soe ocial Relations in the Middle East. By Stv- culture patterns which have diffused from the 
— art C. Dopp and Assistants in the Course. — Western world (Chapters 1 and 36), and various 
a (3rd English Edition, Revised and enlarged. ) aspects of the family (Chapter 3). Such gen- 
Beirut, Lebanon: American Press, 1947. 649, eralizations are surprising in view of Dodd’s — 
Pp. $5.00. = = = for objectivity and his brief but care- 
This volume was prepared for use as a text- ful analysis of social processes and social plan- 
book general citizenship course at the ning in the last two chapters of this volume. 
American University of Beirut. Although organ- _ Although it is not likely to be widely used in _ 
a, ized under the headings of People, Interrelations _ this country, the book contains excellent ele 
of People—Institutions, Spatial Relations of mentary analyses of many of the problems of 
People, and Temporal Relations of People, the citizenship. The chapters on the religions of the y 
_ subject matter generally resembles that of world, and those on the Bedouins, villagers, 
_ courses in social problems in American schools, and townsmen of the Middle East would pro- | 
_ with an orientation to Middle East problems. vide excellent source materials for American 
Dp In addition to chapters on traditional problem students of the social sciences. ee eae 
a areas of the family, education, crime, standards is Brooxon 
of living, defectives, health, and others, there Michigan State College 


eight good chapters on “regional communi- = 
ties” of the Middle East and the relations of | American Foundations for Social Welfare By 
the East to the West. Except for a chapter on _ SHELBY M. Harrison and F. EMERSON AN-- 
“Social Processes and Forces,” in which Dodd’ s pDREwsS. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, — 
tension theory and formulae are developed, it is 1946. 247 pages; $2. 00. 
written on a level that would probably be con- 
sidered quite elementary by American 
2 college students. The 254-page appendix is a 
teachers’ manual for the course. The projects represents on ~* one hand the expansive eal SK 
_ and procedures described should suggest useful = ties of private capitalism prior to the rise of 
governmental controls, and on the other our q 


‘It is difficult for one unacquainted with ‘the Puritan inheritance of stewardship. This com- 


methods to teachers of similar courses. 
background of the students for whom it was bination of freedom to acquire large fortunes 


prepared to criticise the content of the text. and a sense of social responsibility on the part — 
However, it contains certain types of statements of acquisitors has produced an institution which 
and points of view which students of social plays a significant rdle in national affairs, an 
institution — which possesses financial resources 
pared for use in other situations. In places the amounting» to almost two billion | dollars. In a 

authors tend to make over-simplified and easy ¢ single year these foundations may distribute in - 

generalizations. For example, “... the country the form of grants to individuals and to other 

& or nation which has the best homes and strong- - institutions sums totaling over fifty million dol- T 

est families will be the strongest and most lars. Thus the foundations have become means 

outstanding nation.” (p. 41). In another place serving important ends, ends which enter into 

authors assume that advantage determines the warp and woof of "American culture. It is 
_ cultural practice when they say “Monogamy not surprising therefore, to discover that this 
has proved more advantageous to the progress peculiar institution is es increased atten- 
of civilization and therefore has become the from social analysts. 
most practiced form of marriage.” (p. 33). In Messrs. Harrison and Andrews have presented 
addition to these and other questionable generali- — us with a volume designed to serve two major 
gations there are instances where at least debat- purposes: (a) a cellection of descriptive facts 
* if not inaccurate, theories are stated as inclusive of historical developments, varieties of 

facts. One of the most disturbing instances ana on their and administ 


this is the rather prevalent assumpti ion that 
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REVIEWS» 
urces, the major activities prompted by foun- -ernmental control over foundations, the authors its 
oe ions, and certain trends which point to the poi int out again the awkward circumstance which © 
future; (b) a descriptive list of some five hun- — confronted every scholar who has attempted — ; 
— dred foundations, a directory which is, so far to study foundations, namely, the unwillingness — 
as I know, the most complete and comprehensive of many foundations to publish full reports. = 
“catalog in existence. These are both valuable _ administrative fallacy is, of course, an open in- 
contributions to our knowledge and there is invitation to future public control. 
“cluded also a qualitative and annotated bibli- concluding paragraph of the textual por- 
ography. From this wealth of material I have tion: of this volume may also : serve as an ap- 
elected to deal only with that section which — _ propriate summary regarding trends: “It is, of — 
seems to me to be of primary importance to course, possible that other influences may cut 
social scientists, namely, the authors’ treatment — _ short or radically alter what seems now to be 
of trends. course of development of this typically 
: It is not likely, according to Harrison and — American invention, the private foundation. — 
of Andrews, that many large-scaled foundations low interest rates would limit funds 
emanating from the accumulated wealth of — ‘currently available unless expenditure from 
single individuals will arise in the future. Gradu- capital becomes more general. A severe inflation — 
ated income taxes and other governmental con- or another war conceivably might wipe tounda- 
trols will account for this trend. & _ the other = tions out completely. But in | the: shorter ‘Tange, 
family foundations and community trusts seems probable that American research founda- 
increase. It is also highly probable that the tions, now about to enter their second half -_ 
7 Federal Government will itself establish a giant- 2 tury, will continue to be an independent, origi- — 
sized research foundation and when this event nal, and important force for social progress.” 
transpires, private foundations will find it neces- | Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 
sary to revamp their programs. Columbia 
Harrison and Andrews suggest that founda~ 
_ tions might or should now turn their attention — Russell Sage Foundation, 1907-1946. By JoHN 


to new fields, among which they list (a) studies _ M. GLenn, LILIAN BRANDT, and F. EMERSON © 
in public administration, international af- _ Anprews. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 


fairs, (c) the early discovery of genius, (d) « con- tion, 1947. 2 Volumes, 746 pp. $5. 
structive patterns of living for the aged, (e) On an endowment of $15,000,000, the Russell 
rural life, and (f) an expansion of scholarships Sage Foundation has spent, in the last forty — 
and fellowships, especially grants which will pro- years, a total of $21,000,000. The Foundation 5 
vide facilities of exchange between scholars — | *may spend only its income, so the principal sum 
different nations. In proposing this directional _ is still intact. It should be noted that today it is 
program the authors assume that there will be far less likely that such sums will be set up in d 
further specialization among the larger founda- ti foundations because of the present tax rate. And os 
tions. Increased specialization is likely to affect even if such foundations are established, the 
both the objects or fields subsidized and the income yield will be far smaller than was pos- 
methods used. sible forty years | ago. The cost of foundations, 
like everything else, has gone 


_ With respect to objectives, it is assumed and 

_ proposed that foundations might recognize to a a There is no doubt that the money disbursed ; 
much larger degree than in the past the strategy — by the Russell Sage Foundation has been exceed- 

of financing studies which aim to throw light | ingly well spent over the last forty years. i 
- upon our complex social and industrial problems. deed, the Foundation has pioneered in so many = _ 
_ But it is also proposed that foundations should | F of the fields of social science that it is impos- ; 


am increased attention to public. education, . sible to list them here. But in reading these two 

that is, education which will insure the dis- volumes, certain questions arise as to the social _ 

-semination of facts revealed by the researches utility of foundations in general. Foundations — 
_ which they finance. Their managers are warned, are usually set up in such a way that they may 

however, to make a clear distinction between spend their funds for almost anything that they 
efforts to control public opinion and making choose, and they need not be accountable to the 

- available factual material upon which | sound pub- — public for any of their activities. In the pees- a 

lic opinion may be formed. — ant case this fact does not represent a problem. 
ind discussing the prospec pects of public or gov- most on into in- 
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and there is no way way of telling ga to prove its 's effectiveness; ss; and this 
- their outlook will change. It is certainly — ness was directly connected with research that 
quite conceivable that vast sums of money may _ had practical application and had caught public 
be spent in the future for purposes as socially _ attention. This is not to infer that proof of 
bad as can be imagined. Practical application of sociology will automat- 
‘This idea is not idle fantasy, for the daily ically arouse the eager response of public 
_ papers have recently reported that an oil man officials, business men, and the general public. _ 
is setting up a foundation which will be devoted & People have learned to accept medical treat- a 
on to the dissemination of the philosophy of Gerald ment prescribed by physicians, but not social 
__L. K. Smith. Although the undoubted value of - treatment: prescribed by sociologists. In the lat- an 
the Sage Foundation crops up through-— ter area the philosophy of “having one’s 
out the two volumes of its report, it does seem and eating it too” is still strong. ae 
4s that it is now time to reconsider the value of _ The author indicates how an ——_ 
perpetual foundations, totally free to use their “industrialised society gradually comes to appre- 
funds as they desire. ma a eS ciate the réle of research as the life blood of q 
4 A final brief word on the Russell Sage developing technology. Private industry, govern- 
_ Foundation is in order. As these volumes are ment, and philanthropists then become sources — 
scanned, one is impressed with the very high of research funds, depending on the country in | 
of have its which research was carried on. In Germany 
and conversely one is also impressed with the research funds came from government ruled b 
share that the Foundation has had in developing Ay ‘an aristocracy which porte learning. In this 7 
5 such personnel i in the field of social science. As — country research funds came initially from phi- 
_ Mrs. Sage desired, her gift has been a truly lanthropists and private industry interested in 
valuable memorial to her husband. = = —_‘practical results. At present, however, our gov- 
FAUMAN ernment is entering the picture more and more. 
Jewish Community C In this connection the author feels that once 


: = As a final note the author mentions briefly 
This book should be a cpaiieailite interest the conflict between the “pure” and “applied” a 
to sociologists because it is in a sense, although , scientists: “The research worker who considers 
not intentionally, a study of what might be historical perspective a waste of time, who 
called the sociology of medical research. ‘The assumes that nothing was done in his field q 
author attempts to portray the social and econ- “¢ until the last century or even the last decade, 
omic context out of which medical research has 4 and who is indifferent to the larger outcomes, | 
ae and the influence of this context on is on much the same level as those layman =a 
the direction, scope, and nature of research y dismiss all research that is not ‘practical. > But 
problems in the field of medicine. The author : fortunately there are many scientists, often the — 
also dips into the history of research in this greatest in their fields, who rise above -_—n ; 
= in “fields: outside of medicine—that is, is to such men that society will turn for the pe 
“a in the basic sciences—since ‘medicine feeds on scientific that will be demanded 
i is an integrator of the basic sciences. Being by the future.” 
research developments of “the social sciences University o of 


in so far as they have relevance to his 
He indicates that the social sciences are having ™ _ Rural Health and Medical Care. By siecle 


| an increasing influence on medicine. Mort, M.D., and Mitton I. RoeMER, 


"The vicissitudes of earlier medical M-P.H. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
compared with its present research resources . Company, Inc., 1948. xvii, 608 pp. $6. 50. - 
may give comfort to present-day social scien- The authors | of this book are e eminently aon 
tists who are struggling along on limited re- fied by experience and training in the field of 
Search funds. social scientists will health. For several years Dr. Mott served 
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of setting up county cooperative medical economic factors. "There are Sour on 
care prepayment plans for low income farmers. government efforts to improve rural health, in- 
Dr. Roemer, a commissioned officer in the cluding an excellent analysis of the Farm Se- 


United States Public Health Service where = curity’s health program and the experimental — 


au 


has worked primarily with problems of rural medical services program of the United States _ 
health, has a background in both sociology and Department of Agriculture. Voluntary health , 
a medicine. Dr. Mott has had additional pet ; | Programs and group prepayment plans for forms 


mission of Saskatchewan, Canada, where a ‘com- ‘Finally, there is a "section dealing ‘with 
| = program of “socialized” hospital and medi- — problems of setting up a national and state pro- _ 
cal care is being set up. of health services and insurance. 
Rural Health and Medical Care is the most. the authors emphasize the need for universal _ 
: _ authoritative and comprehensive presentation _bealth insurance, they have not neglected to de- 
of _ the problems | of rural health which has yet scribe and analyze the difficult problems of or- 
published. It is comprehensive in scope, ganization, training personnel, and of 
objective in its method, fully documented, and medical care facilities and prepayment plans t¢ 
carries a moderate number of well designed — the needs peculiar to rural people. ees 
maps, and tables. However, the style Because the authors are not specialists in sta- 
of writing is more wordy than necessary. The tistical method, they have either ignored or 
descriptive parts of the book could have been  under-evaluated the refined techniques of 
presented in one-half the space. Furthermore, pital and medical care planning developed by - 
summary statements, generalizations, Commission on Hospital Care in 1945-46. 
7 conclusions could have well been stated more (See: Hospital Care in the United States. New 


succinctly and set out in bold face paragraphs — York: The Commonwealth Fund » 1947. = 
_ or italics for the busy reader or student. — ticularly, Chapters XI, XIX, XX, XXI, and 
‘The book contains a brief section on Re so -XXIX.) These techniques make it possible to. 
cial and economic _ characteristics of rural life plan more accurately for numbers, sizes, and lo- — 
[ and another on current rural health conditions. cations of rural hospitals. Failure to use these re- 
g authors depend heavily on secondary source fined methods results in planning too few hospi- g 
materials, such as the studies of rural sociolo- tals and hospital beds for many rural areas. —. 
gists, the reports of the Committee on the Cost = The few criticisms of this book in no way re- | 
of Medical Care, the National Health Survey  fiect upon its overall quality. It is a “must” for 
‘< of the late thirties, and United States Public rural sociologists. It would make an excellent — 
Health Reports. Few, if important sources for course in Rural Health Organization. 
~@ The greater part of the book is given to medi- ~~ North ¢ Carolina State College .e 


cal care facilities, personnel, organization, and 


f Man in the World Today. By JULIAN HUXLEY. 4 me of the most lucid expositions | of scientific . 
York: : The New American Library of humanism in language today. 
World Literature, Inc., 1948. 191 pp. 35 cents. 
In this No. M31 of “Mentor Books” (suc- Father Land: A Study of -Authoritarianism 
‘cessors to the Penguin “Pelican” Series) one re- German Family. By 
printed a baker’s dozen of M.D. New York: Prem, 


_ thought-provoking, and brilliantly written essays xiii, 203 pp. $3.25. 

by the | present Director General of UNESCO. A psychiatrist’s report on ‘alee family at- 
Social science students who are not already  titudes, based mainly upon psychological inter- : 
familiar with Huxley’s collections in Man Stands views with ninety-six Germans who sought 

: Alone (1941) and On Living in a Revolution — licenses as non-Nazis from the Information Con- a 
(1944), from which the present selection has trol Division of AMG. The assumption that — 
_ been drawn, should pick up a copy at the nearest family training and values are closely related _ 

7 newsstand. The | range and interrelationships of to political behavior (approval of strong paternal 

biological and social ‘science materials and the- authority being associated with Nazism) 
ories set forth in the present collection make it borne out, the me 
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plausible _ hypothesis: “never quite reach” the preface should be read everyone working in 
_ this field; it alone is worth the price of the book. } 

| ca Family, Marriage and Parenthood. Edited 


While the data can scarcely be trusted This college text symposium by 23 contribu-— 
‘represent in its entirety so heterogeneous a so- tors is an outgrowth of, and considerable im- 
-= the discussion of the familial origin of provement ‘upon, the | editors’ earlier Marriage 
authoritarian and paternalistic values, the rein- end the Family (Heath, 1942), with most of its 
- forcing interaction between the family and other  ~ revised or written anew. There is more 
- ae and the planning for anti-authori- unity in the book than might be expected of this — 
_ tarian re-educaton, is both suggestive and stimu- . type of collaboration, brought about through 
‘lating. The study of the relationship between editing and by an orientation of chapters 
Bi. culture and personality will gain impetus from upon personal and social interaction in courtship, : 
this book. tins "marriage, and parenthood. Except for the insti- 


tutional aspects of the the treatment of 


Pp. $6.00. opening a brief synopsis of his “ 
y. Through her previous monographs Dr. one _ cial typology” as a device to organize thinking 
“has established herself as an authority on the on the family, was apparently not available to ¢ 
economic and social history of London during _ his contributors, since so few betray any desire — 
the late medieval period. The present study is make use of 
1 bt tion of English urban middle-class society and The Abnormal Personality: A Textbook. _ 
_ culture during this transitional era. Ropert W. Wurre. New York: The 
oo Pye The historian interested in English economic Ee Press Company, 1948. x, 613 pp. $5.00. 
* history and related fields will look at this book © While designed as a text for a “first course” 
_ as a matter of course. The sociologist will note in abnormal psychology, - this fine and — 
especially the author’s extensive use of concepts — _ Provoking analysis of contemporary schools and ~ 
= are his stock-in-trade for analyzing con- theories of abnormal behavior—and its treat- 
3 temporary societies: culture, social structure, ment—will appeal to a much wider audience 
status and role, symbolism, function, and con- than undergraduate readers alone. It contains a 
_ trol. Her success in bringing to life a convincing x good short historical introduction to the subject, q 
picture of this merchant group is fresh evi- a useful analysis and interpretation of the = 


dence’ (if any more were needed) of the power velopment and integration of personality, an 

of a social science orientation to give f form and = illuminating discussion of anxiety-defense mech- 

meaning to historical materials, wa anisms, a survey of theories of neuroses, 
a critical assessment of current psychotherapies. — 


4 _ There is also some good material on delinquent — 
BerNarpD BERELSON, and Ham Gavoer. a behavior and abnormal conditions of the brain. 


(Second Edition). New York: Columbia Uni- In the final chapter, personality disorders are 
versity Press, 1948. 178 pp. $2.75. related to plans for control, prevention, and 
_ First published in 1944 by Duell, Sloan and r treatment in contemporary society. The book is — 
“rae this book reports on the study by Lazars- ; outstanding in both its broad perspective and its | 
_ feld and his associates of how the voters in Erie 
County, Ohio, made up their minds in the Roose- 
velt- -Willkie campaign of 1940. The present edi- P sychology of Abnormal Behavior : A Dy- 
$ tion, a reprint of the original report apparently 
‘timed for the election year, is introduced by a — f 
preface which presents in 20 pages a valu- 1948. xvi, 877 pp. $6.00. 
able general summary of fundamental problems ay ‘This boned gauged textbook of deviant be- 
the field of communication research. This havior in man varied 


constructive synthesis of varying points of view. 
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pretations as well as precise descriptive analyses. 


contains a good brief history of the develop- ‘ing "such orthodox gs subjects as the 


of psychiatry and abnormal psychology mythology and social organization of the club-— 


of recent literature on different psychotherapies. a as pre-marital infertility | and local ideas of 
Thi is objective, well organized, balanced, and up > 4 


as interrelated disciplines and summarizes a lot house, the author also discusses such problems _ ’ 


beauty. The study is also valuable in bringing 


to date in essential facts, findings, and - = the relative values of club house, family, | : 


pretations—thus a useful reference book, 


_ fully illustrated, includes an appendix on 

Gandhi s Autobiography: The Story of My Ex- the languages of the Muria by A. N. Mitchell as 
periments with Truth. By M. K. GANDHI. =~ as numerous texts of songs and stories, a 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1948. glossary, an and an index. 


to 1921 is simply and movingly told. It sketches Bonn, 1948. 274 Pp. . No price beregnene ~— 


in some detail his sincere search for truth, 
—- to aid his fellow men. Students of life 
histories will find scattered grist for their mills written. Now Mihlmann, a younger Ger- 
in it; Freudians may be interested in its guilt ‘man ethnologist who has been called the sole 
symbols; but sociologists will be disappointed — continental exponent of Malinowskian function- 
in the great man’s inability to evaluate more lism, presents a brief but jam-packed develop-_ 
clearly his own roles in the movements he 2. survey of “the general and comparative 
_ largely inspired and led. The book’s chief value science of man” which in both scope and critical 
lies in the fact that it is Gandhi’s own story of acumen goes far toward answering the need. 
himself during the formative period of his early — _ MiihImann’ s catholicity of view and wide famili- 


arity with the leading contributions of Ameri- 


‘The Muria and Their Ghotul. By VERRIER enables him to treat as an integral whole with 
_ win. Bombay: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford the more significant results of sociology, psy- 


local group in the society. The book is well 


‘This truncated account of one of the be most Geschichte “der Anthropologie. By 
remarkable men of our times’ own story Miuimann. Bonn: Universitats-Verlag 


through introspective mysticism, and his at- will recall his frequently voiced complaint that 
adequate history of anthropology had ever 


4 


- University Press, 1947. xxix, 730 pp. $11.50. ” chology, and history alongside of more narrowly _ 


a The Muria are a hill people of Bastar, India; defined anthropological materials. The first half 
their Ghotul a young people’ s club house. In - _ of the book traces in unusual detail the slow but 
this study the author of The Baiga and The accelerating developments in field reporting and 
; Agaria makes an exhaustive ethnographic analy- _ theory from classical times to about 1890; the 
sis of the nature and functions of the club- second half, a lucid and systematic review of the 
house in Muria society. The work is of special contemporary science, grows naturally out of the 
value as one of the few intensive field : all first and without a break. An 18-page classified 
of the young people’s clubhouse in a folk com- 
- munity. The Ghotul, where young people of ences in the text, includes a provocative chrono- 


bibliography, supplementing encyclopaedic refer- _ 


both sexes spend most of their time when not logical list of the “classics of anthropology” — 


work, serves as a training school for from to 
‘= =) 
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of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review. ) 

is Acton, Lorp (Selected and with an Introduction by . for Wo World Order, Twentieth Anniversary Lecture 


 Gertude Himmelfarb; Preface by Herman Finer). Series), 1948. 26 pp. No price indicated. 
on Freedom and Power. Boston : The Cavan, RutH SHONLE. Criminology. New York: 
Beacon Press (Trade Edition) ; Glencoe; Illinois: ; — Y. Crowell Co., 1948. xv, 747 pp. No 
_ The Free Press (Text and Library Edition), price indicated. 

Anas, Georce SACHS and Joun A. Sexson. Pro- An Inquiry into the Science of Human Relations. 

«gressive Tests in Social and Hoary ener a York: Harper and Bros., 1948. xx, 311 pp. 


Studies Il, Related ‘Sciences. Hollywood, Cali- Crark, S. D. Church and Sect, in Canada. Toronto, 
“id fornia: California Test Bureau, 1948. 16, 11, 12, Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1948. xii, 
ALTMan, Isipore (Editor) and Hazexze I. Ct ‘CusHMAN, Rowert E. New ‘Threats to 
(Associate Editor). Child Development Abstracts Bers) New York: Public Affairs Committee _ 
and Bibliography (ol. 22, Nos. 1 and 2; Feb. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 143), 1948. 32 pp. 
and April, 1048). Washington, D.C.: 
Research Council (Society for Research in Child EBERsSON, Frevericx. Microbes Militant: A Chal- 
_ Development and Committee on Child Develop- "lenge to Man; The Story of Modern Preventive 


ment, Division of Anthropology and Psychology), — 4 Medicine and Control of Infectious Diseases. (Re- 


1948. 63, iii pp. $5.00 per volume of 6. vision of The Microbe’s Challenge). New York: 
= Harry Ermer. Historical Sociology: Its _ The Ronald Press Co., 1948. x, 401 pp. $4.50. 
and Development. New York: Philosophi-— [Economic AND BUSINESS Founpation]. College 
Library, 1048. x, 186 pp. $3.00. Forums on Current Economic Issues. 
‘Barren, T. R. Problems of African Development: a Wilmington, Pa.: The Economic and Business 


_ Part I, Government and People. New York: |, Foundation, 1948. 62 pp. — -eailliainey 
Oxford University Press, 1948. viii, 180 pp. $r. 25. Fercuson, Attan (Editor) ilosop 


Bretey, Artur L. Impact of the War on the Magazine: Natural Philosophy through the Eight- 


 eenth Century and Allied Topics. London 
Family and Children in Metropolitan Salt Lake 

‘f (Report of the Utah Preparatory Commission). _ land: Taylor end Francis Ltd., 1948. vii, 164 pp. 


Salt Lake City, Utah: University of Utah Press 
Publications of the Institute of World Affairs), Joun E. Biological Abstracts, Report 


ap ce Philadelphia : Univ. of Pennsylvania (Bio- 
Mental at the _losical Abstracts), 1948. 10 pp. No price indicated. 


 FrrepMan, Beatrice S. Better Housing for the 
of Utah. Lake City, Utah: Pub- — Family. New : Women’s City Club of New 


{ lications of the School of Social Work and the — York, Inc., 1048. 58 pp.$1.00. aa i 
Bureau of ‘Student Counsel, 1947. 12 Pp -Ganvut, M. K. (Translated from the original in 
Price indicated. Gujarati: by Desar). Gandhi's Auto-— 
Gopparp and Max Harop Fiscu biography: The Story of my Experiments with 
_ (Translators). The New Science of Giambattista ‘Truth. ‘Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
_ Vico (Translated from the third edition, 1744). — xi, 640 pp. $5.00. ee ht pangs — 
_ Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1948. Gist Noe P. and L. A. Harpert. Urban Society 
_BERNHEIMER, Cartes S. Half a Century in Com- 1948. xiv, §70 pp. $3.75. 
munity Service. New York: Association Grazowsky, Apvotr. Die Politik: Ihre Elemente und 
1948. xi, 146 pp. $2.50. 0 Ihre Probleme. Ziirich, Switzerland: Pan-Verlag 
Brown, Ester Lucite. Nursing for the Future: Ziirich, 1048. xvi, 452 pp. No price indicated. 
a A Report Prepared for the National a Feurxs (Editor). With an Introduction by - 
New York: Russell | Sage Foundation, Robert M. Maclver. European Ideologies: A Sur- 
1948. 198 pp. $2.00. vey of 20th Century Political Ideas. New 
Burson, LyMan; Lovuts FINKELSTEIN; and R. M. Philosophical Library, 1948. xv, 1075 pp. $12.00. 
Maciver (Editors). Learning and World Peace: Hacans, Louis M., et al. The New Industrial Rela- 
_ Eighth Symposium. New York: Conference on _ gions, Ithaca, New York : Cornell University Press, ££ 
Science, Philosophy and Religion i in their Relation 1948. vii, 150 pp. $2.00. 
_ to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc. (Distributed Hanna, PAUL R. and Genevieve ANDERSON Hoyt. ™ 


(Third Edition). New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


a Carr, E. H. The Moral Foundations for World Centerville. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co 
Order. Denver, Colorado: Social Science Founda- (Curriculum Foundation Series), 288 


_ by Harper and Bros.), 1048. xix, 604 pp. $6.50. Guidebook for Social Studies Book D: 5 
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EDWARD The Movement to Series (Social and Philosophical Sciences No. 7 ”), 
the Immigrant. New York: Columbia 1948. xvi, 110 pp. No price indicated. 


University Press, 1948. (Studies in History, Eco- Lier, Atrrzp (Editor). The Commonsense Psychia-— 
nomics and Public Law, No. 545.) 332 pp. $4.00. a... of Dr. Adolf Meyer. New York: McGraw- ey 
Hans Von. The Criminal and His Victim. Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. xvii, 677 pp. $6.50. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 461 pp. Rosert H. Social Organization. New York: 
4 Irma. Family Life in West China. MacDovcatt, ‘Curtis D. Interpretative Reporting 
New York: Agricultural Missions, Inc., 1948. xi, (Revised Edition). New York: The Macmillan 
Hosson, J. A., et al. ‘Hobhouse Memorial Lectures: — McCase, Davip ALoystus and RICHARD ALLEN 
1940. London: Oxford University Press Lester. Labor and Social Organization (Revised 


(Geoffrey Cumberlege, Publisher to the Univer- _ Edition). Boston: D.C. Heath and Co. _ (Eco- | 
sity), 1948. 300 pp. $3.50. nomics and Social institutions, ‘Vol. VI), 1948. 
W. Government and the Arts viii, 373 pp. No price indicated. 
of Obedience. New York: King’s Crown Press, Memoriat Funp]. International 
1948. 139 PP. $2.00. proaches to Problems of Undeveloped Areas. New 
Huxiey, Juan. Man in the Modern World. New York: Milbank Memorial Fund (1947 Ann 
_ _ York: The New American Library of World Liter- aT Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, No- 
= Inc. (A Mentor Book), 1948. 191 pp. 3s vember 19-20, 1947), 1048. 76 pp. 25 cents. i 
C. Wricut (with the assistance of Helen 
 Kennepy, Rusy Jo Rewes. (With the assistance _ Schneider). The New Men of Power: America’s 
__ Mary C. Bronson, Sarah A. Edgemon, and Wilma —_ Labor Leaders. New York: Harcourt, Brace = 

a Connecticut City. Hartford, Conn.: Com- Lampert. Differential Mortality in Vir- 
mission to Survey the Human Resources of Conn. . —— ginia. Charlottesville, Va.: University of Vir- 
q (Carnegie Institution of Washington Collaborat- a ginia, Bureau of Population and Economic Re- 


_ Foerster). The Social Adjustment of Morons 


| ing), 1948. 120 pp. No price neg ws search, 1947. vii, 105 pp. No price indicated. = 
Kerr, CrarK and Rocer RANDALL. Crown Zeller- 2 Moore, BERNICE Mipurn and DorotHy M. 
bach and the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper In- - You and Your Family. Boston: D.C. Heath and 
_ dustry. Washington, D.C.: National Planning As- yy Co., 1948. vi, 440 pp. $2.60. 
ae (Causes of Industrial Peace under Col ¥ Morris, CHartes. The Open Self. New Yo 
Bargaining, Case Studies 1948. xviii, tice-Hall, Inc., 1948. xi, 179 pp. $3.00. 
WILHELM E. Geschichte der Anthro-— 
Kine, Crarence. Organising for Community Ac- pologie, Bonn: Universitits-Verlag Bonn, 
tion. New York: Harper and Bros. 1048. xiii, 274 pp. No price indicated. 
202 pp. $3.00. = =  Packarp, Watter E. The Land Authority 
Krecw, Davin and Ricwarp S. CRUTCHFIELD. Democratic Processes in Puerto Rico. Rio Piedras, 
_ Theory and Problems of Social Psychology. New __—s@P.R..:: Editorial Universitaria, University of Puerto — 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. xv, Rico (Social Science Research Center), 1048. pp. 
639 pp. $4.50. tor. No price indicated. 
Stantey G. (M.D.). herapy Through Inter- Orro (with the assistance of Glen Heath- 
i > New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 4 ers). Social Adjustment in Old Age: A Research 
q LAZARSFELD, Paut, Bernarp Bererson and Hazet “search Council (Bull. 59), 1948. xi, 199 pp. $r. 75. 
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The People’s Choice: How the Voter Rovcex, Josera S. (Editor). Governments and 
up his Mind in a Presidential Campaign. Politics Abroad (New revised Edition). New 
(Second Edition). New York: Columbia York Funk and Wagnalls Co. 1948. xii, 585 pp. 

a sity Press, 1948. xxxiii, 178 pp. $2.75. oo (Text edition, $4. 00). 
i. LEONARD, Ouen E. The Role of the Land Grant in = “Atronso Patacto. Primer Censo Industrial 
7 the Social Organization and Social Processes of a de Colombia—1945, Deparamento del Huila. Bo- 
Spanish- American Village in New Mexico. Ann gota, Columbia: La Contraloria General 
Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc. (Avail- 1948. pp. xviii, 1352-1428. $1.50. 
able at Texas Book Store, University Station, Aus- _———-. Primer Censo Industrial de Columbia- -1945, 
tin, Texas), 1048. xii, 154 pp. $2.00.  Depertemento del Magdalena. Bogota, Columbia: 
(Translated from the English by Douglas La Contraloria General de Republica, 1948. pp. 

Moore). Santa Crus-Estudio Economico Social de XX, 1431-1516. $1.50. 
una Region. La Paz, Bolivia: Ministerio de Agri- . Estadistica Electoral: Resultado de las Elec- 
cultura Ganaderia y Colonizacion, 1948. 103 pp.  ciones para Concejales—Effectuadas el 5 de Oc- 
ie No price indicated. tubre de 1947 (Suplemento numeros 37 a 39 de 
; Lewis, Oscar. On the Edge of the Black Waxy: A  “Anales de Economia Y Estadistica”). Bogota, 
Cultural Survey of Bell, County, Texas. Saint | Columbia: La Contraloria General de la Repub- 
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A. Chenging Disciplines. Mew York: of Sociology, Municipal University of Omaha, 
Oxford University Press, 1948. x, 122 pp. $3.75. 1948. (No pagination). $1.50. 

SartRE, JeaN-Paut (Translated from the French Tart, Purr. Economics and Problems of Labor 
¥" by Bernard Frechtman). The Emotions: Outline a a (Second Edition). New York and Harrisburg, Pa.: 
of a Theory. New York: Philosophical Library, Stackpole & Heck, Inc., 1948. xx, 822 pp. $5.00. is 
1948. 97 Pp. $2.75. ‘Taves, Marvin J. (Editor). Proceedings of the 
SELLIN, THorstTEN. Penal Questions in the Northern Pacific Northwest Annual Conference on Family 
Countries (An introduction to the 1946-1947 Relations. Pullman, Washington: The State Col- 

Yearbook of the Northern Association of Crimi- of Washington, 1948. 162 pp. $1.00. 

3 Stockholm : Hurwitz, Sund, and W ARREN Plenty of T he 


“Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1948. xiv, 


Constructive Ethics with Contempo- Nations, DEPARTMENT OF PusLic INFoR- 


vary Readings. New York:  Appleton-Century- § MATION]. What the United Nations is Doing for 2 


Crofts, Inc., 1948. xiv, 382 pp. $3.50. Better. World Trade. Lake Success, New York: 
Frank; Harry McNEI1; and Nations, 1948. 17 pp. 15 cents. 
ExizasetH DarpisHtrE Report on the Barpara. The West at Bay. New York: 

Greeks. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, Ww. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1948. v, 288 pp. 


SNYDER, Marcaret. The Chosen Valley: The Story WATTENBERG, W. (Reporter). Boys | 


a of a Pioneer Town. New York: W. W. Norton — 1946; Supplement No. 1: Influence of 
and Co., Inc., 1948. 376 pp. $4.00. © = and Broken Homes (A series of studies 
Guonce. Introduction to Economic Science. sponsored by the Crime Prevention Bureau of the 
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